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‘Create the —STIMATES based on official 


‘Desi re ~~ Surveys indicate that there is 
—____|}| aneed inthe United States each 

















| year for 600,000 new homes 
__and that the average life of a home is thirty years. 
' Opportunity for the lumberman lies in the fact that 
latent in the heart of every individual is a longing 

















HE desirability and the positive 


need of cultivating this longing For + 
and creating an active desire for a 


| home are apparent. The iumber Home 

















industry in every branch could ren- 
der no greater service to itself and 
to the country than to make its major activity that 
of encouraging the desire for homes, and educating 
_ the people to recognize the beauty and utility of 
wood. The industry can hast- 
en the revival of prosperity 


A Potential by developing this need and 
Demand promoting home building. 
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Speaking of Endurance Tests- 
IXL Rock Maple Flooring 
Has An Unbroken Record ! 


During the past several months we have all read about 
various kinds of endurance tests. Each one trying to set 
new records under the most trying conditions. 














Did you ever stop to think of the “Endurance Test” which 
Rock Maple flooring has experienced for many years? You 
know from actual experiences, that no hardwood can show 
such a record for long, economical, satisfactory service— 
under the most severe conditions—as does Rock Maple 
flooring. It actually becomes harder and tougher with age. 


IXL Rock Maple flooring, has demonstrated its superior 
quality to thousands of home owners. But, there are 
many reasons for its popularity; it’s made from care- 
fully selected, thoroughly kiln dried stock; our special 
8-machine process insures precise manufacture; the 
special wedge tongue and groove makes a tight, mois- 
ture-proof, dust-proof floor. 

If you want to really give your customers a flooring 
which actually costs less and wears longer, sell them 

IXL Rock Maple or Birch flooring. 

Our booklet, “Flooring Excellence for Forty Years,” 

will prove interesting to you. Write for a copy now! 


Here is the flooring for the dealer who takes pride in furn- j MILLED 
ishing his customers the best there is forthe money. Write i FLOORING 





Wisconsin Land &? Lumber Co. || '% ™* WoO"? 


Hermansville, Michigan 



































Here's where all your plans and 
painstaking effort should pay you 
a good profit. . . . . Don't over- 


look the importance of second Two Building 
calls—and be ready with definite Favorites 

plans and an estimate of cost. Exacting contractors, carpen- 
ters and builders are easy to 


You can safely offer both when satisfy when you sell them our 


you have selected American Ply- Idaho White P ine 


Give every preo- wood as your plywood panel | and Pondosa Pine 


pect on your list source. . . . . We build them to 


“ange ayer Gop ; ‘ ’ ; The fine working 
the benent of this your specifications in any native [f qualities of these 


follow-up call. ‘ : “a two woods make 
. ; or foreign wood, or can furnish | them favorites 
They’re business- with the fellow 


inthine, any quantity of panels in stock /|f whe waste ale 


F ’ them and the man 
sizes. who pays the bill. 


We invite your inquiries. 


American Plywood Corporation McGoldrick Lumber Co. 


. ‘ Minneapolis Office: SPOKANE, 
New London Wisconsin 600 Lumber Exchange, WASH. 
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Place of Portable Band Sawmills in American Lumbering 


ROM time to time interest has been 
renewed in portable band saw- 
mills as a means of reducing 

waste and improving the products 
from small trees and from isolated 
tracts or woodlots. ._It is known, of 
course, that the French have used 
small band sawmills with economies 
that were satisfactory to them for 
some years. But when, soon after 
America’s entry into the world war, 
lumber manufacture was carried on 
by our soldiers in France, they used 
American circulars instead of French 
bands. This did not mean that they 
lacked appreciation of the qualities 
of the band; it merely reflected the 
necessity of greater speed and harder 
service than the available French 
bands could withstand. 

In several sections of the United 
States conditions of timber supply, 
and the character of lumber manu- 
facturing operations developed as a 
consequence, appear to call for the 
adoption of machinery and equip- 
ment of improved design. In -view 
of the increasing proportion of the 
output of small mills in the lumber 
markets, it is a matter of importance 
to the lumber industry as a whole 
that the product of these mills shall 
not suffer in comparison with the 
product of the larger, permanent 


mills. At a time when the industry 
is laboring to regain prestige by se- 
curing uniformity of product and 
guaranteeing standards of size and 
quality, the methods of manufacture 
of a considerable section of the indus- 
try are a matter of concern to the 
whole. 

It would be unfair to charge all the 
defects in manufacture and the waste 
in utilization to the small circular 
mill. It is not impossible to produce 
well manufactured lumber on the 
small mill, or poorly manufactured 
stock on the large mill. Skill and 
care in the use of either equipment 
will insure an acceptable product. 
But there is no gainsaying the fact 
that the thick gauge of the circular 
cuts a wider kerf, and therefore 
causes a greater waste, than the thin- 
ner gauge of the band. At the same 
time, the fact must be admitted also 
that economies in cost of equipment 
and its operation may tell in favor ‘of 
the small circular. 

Some time ago an inquiry pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
developed a rather wide interest in 
portable band saws. An investiga- 
tion showed that the matter had re- 
ceived and was receiving considera- 
tion on the part of several important 
factors in the lumber industry. In- 


—.., 


quiry at the Forest Products Laborg. 
tory, at Madison, Wis., brought oyt 
the fact that an investigation hag 
been undertaken at that institution, 
It is known, of course, that severg| 
American manufacturers are pre. 
pared to supply small band sawmills 
especially designed for conditions of 
manufacture in this country, and 
which is not less important, designed 
to perform in accordance with the 
standards of American operators. 

Everybody connected with the 
lumber industry must be aware of 
the fact that it is going through a 
period of transition. As the larger 
tracts of virgin timber are exhausted, 
the smaller tracts, scattered here and 
there in all of the forested regions, 
call for changes in methods of con- 
version. Just what these changes may 
be or ought to be to the minutest 
detail, nobody can say in advance, 
However, the situation is such as to 
demand watchfulness and study on 
the part of all individuals and organi- 
zations charged with the duty of di- 
recting the activities of the industry. 
It was recognition of this duty, no 
doubt, that led the Laboratory to in- 
vestigate portable band sawmills and 
to offer for publication the article on 
that subject which appears elsewhere 
in this paper. 





Making Specification Easy Will Promote the Use of Wood 


UMBERMEN have long felt that 
their product has not always re- 
ceived adequate consideration at 

the hands of architects, and to this 
fact has been attributed the decline 
in demand for wood in forms of con- 
struction where, in the opinion of 
lumbermen, it should be more exten- 
sively used. During recent years re- 
search has pretty well established the 
validity of wood’s claims as a struc- 
tural material. It has been assumed 
that what may be termed “scientific 
proof” of wood’s value for structural 
purposes was all that was neces- 
sary to insure its use where it was 
suited to the purpose. Experience 
has shown, however, that something 
more is needed. 

Perhaps it always has been true, 
but under modern conditions it ap- 
pears to be emphatically true, that in 
merchandising the seller must get 
and keep in mind the viewpoint of 
the buyer, or in case of construction, 
of the specifier. This means that if 
the lumber industry is to get its 
material specified for structural pur- 
poses it must make the technical 
descriptions of its product simple, 
concise and easy to understand. Its 


grading rules must, to the greatest 
practical degree, speak in the lan- 
guage of the architect. 

There can be no evading the fact 
that there are many difficulties in the 
way of simplification of description. 
Nowadays, all the important species 
of wood enter all the important mar- 
kets and compete with one another 
for many of the major uses. This 
does not, of course, mean that species 
do not differ from one another; it 
merely means that such marginal 
differences as exist shall be recog- 
nized and made known in order that 
specifiers may with sufficient accu- 
racy indicate sizes and grades in 
their specifications. 

Lumber’s most serious loss of 
markets has been in the larger cities, 
where, generally, the architect is one 
of the most important factors in de- 
termining the choice of structural 
material. It was doubtless apprecia- 
tion of this fact that led lumbermen 
of Boston to ask Prof. Charles W. 
Killam, of the Harvard School of 
Architects, to present the architect’s 
views of the reasons why wood is not 
more generally specified as a build- 
ing material. Lumbermen who have 


been required to comply with archi- 
tects’ specifications commonly have 
complained of their divergence from 
modern grading rules and from mod- 
ern sizes of lumber. Prof. Killam 
showed that, from the architects’ 
viewpoint, the lumber manufactur- 
ers’ grading rules are so volumi- 
nous, sO vague and, seemingly, so 
contradictory as to hinder their use 
as a guide in specifying. 

It may be possible to retort in kind 
to the architect’s strictures. But that 
will hardly achieve the end in view; 
which is to encourage architects to 
specify wood for construction. The 
fact is, as Prof. Killam pointed out, 
that architects find no such difficul- 
ties in specifying substitutes for lum- 
ber. It may be easy to say that with 
more study and a better understand- 
ing of wood’s qualities architects 
would find it practicable to specify 
that material more often. But the 
architect is busy and it is no part of 
his purpose, if it were his duty, to 
indulge in research regarding the 
qualities of materials of construction. 
He expects the producers and distrib- 
uters of wood to make available to 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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In the Lumber World 


Helping Architects to Specify 
Wood—lIn an address before the 
Boston Lumber School a practical 
architect and professor of archi- 
tecture told lumbermen why ar- 
chitects are inclined to slight 
lumber in their specifications. 
Grading rules are too long and too 
complicated. Strength data are 
not sufficiently specific as to sizes 
and species. More definite facts 
are needed about stocks available 
locally. A move is made for in- 
terchange and co-operation. 


Pages 30 to 32 


Y 7 q 


Building Materials Stores Next 
—In many parts of the coun- 
try “Building Material Stores” 
are being substituted by retailers 
of building materials for retail 
lumber yards. This is a logical 
step for lumber concerns that as- 
pire to become community head- 
quarters for materials for and in- 
formation about construction of 
all kinds. An idea of this new 
type of sales office and store may 
be derived from the picture of the 
retail store of a Utica (N. Y.) 
dealer. Page 43 


tT %© Tt 


Dual-Purpose Pines Make 
Tree-Growing Profitable—Tree- 
growing in the South is called by 
a recent speaker “a field for con- 
servative investment that defi- 
nitely can be called better than 
insurance, safer than bonds, and 
more profitable than preferred 
stock.” This speaker cited the 
experience of an organization 
that since 1918 has grown a 
forest of 7,000 acres of slash pine 
trees 15 to 30 feet high and 
standing from 300 to 800 to the 
acre. In 10 years the forest is 
expected to be ready for “cup- 
ping” for naval stores. In the ad- 
dress slash pine, since it supplies 
both naval stores and lumber, 
was likened to the “dual-pur- 
pose” cow, which produces both 
milk and beef. As the possi- 
bilities of forest culture become 


more generally known the pros- 
pect of a timber famine seems 
more remote and the future of 
forest industries becomes more 
assured. Page 49 


Se 


Use of Lumber for Farm Build- 
ings—W ood always has been the 
farmer’s preference as a building 
material, and there are many 
valid reasons why it should con- 
tinue to be so. This preference for 
lumber entails an obligation upon 
the retail dstributer of lumber at 
the same time that it offers him an 
opportunity. Lumbermen ought 
to inform themselves about farm 
building and be able to help farm- 
ers in properly planning and locat- 
ing their houses, barns and other 
structures. Pages 40-41 
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Intensive Merchandising Based 
on Quality—Something unique 
and original in lumber merchan- 
dising is about to be undertaken 
by the Southern Pine Association 
in behalf of certain of its sub- 
scribers. Not only laymen but 
lumbermen have rested on the 
assumption that, as “lumber is 
just lumber,” their product offered 
no opportunity to stress distinc- 
tiveness in quality or character. 
That view has been proved unten- 
able by several producers who 
have selected and packaged their 
products. The southern organi- 
zation may be expected to demon- 
strate this modern sales practice 
on a larger scale. Page 33 


o! Bint? 


Making Good Use of a Great 
Wood—Adaptability is the out- 
standing characteristic of wood. 
It can be worked to any pattern 
or design and it responds to every 
sort of stain or finish treatment, 
while still retaining without 
diminution its strength and other 
intrinsic qualities. These general 
characteristics of wood are ex- 
emplified particularly in oak. 
Page 34 


Developing Portable Band Saw- 
mills—Owing to its thinner saw 
blade, the band saw produces 
more lumber and less waste than 
the circular saw. As a conse- 
quence, the band has commonly 
supplanted the circular in the 
larger mills. In the smaller opera- 
tions the circular has maintained 
its place because of its lightness 
and ready portability. But de- 
mand for greater economy in pro- 
duction and a better product has 
renewed interest in the portable 
band. A discussion. of French 
and American mills is apropos. 


Pages 48-49 
— 


Rotary Roundup, Parade Floats 
and Selective Logging—The wide 
range of interests of lumbermen 
is illustrated by their participa- 


tion in the activities of Rotary, in 


an Independence Day Parade and 
in perpetuating the timber supply, 
while making the products of the 
forest available to the public. 
Lumbering in its various aspects 
touches the lives of the people at 
many points. Pages 46-47 
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Keeping the Merits of Wood 
Before the Public—Much of 
wood’s loss of market has been 
due to the neglect of lumbermen. 
This fact is frequently demon- 
strated by the success that at- 
tends vigorous exploitation of 
wood’s merits. Several times 
lately work of this character has 
induced the specifying of Ap- 
palachian hardwoods for interior 
trim in large buildings, where, 
but for the insistence of lumber- 
men, other materials would have 
been specified and would have 
supplanted wood. The public is 
apt to infer that the mere speci- 
fying of other materials indicates 
an admission of their superiority 
to wood; whereas, the fact is that 
it is superior salesmanship that 
secures the specification of one 
material instead of another. 

Page 47 
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Method of Edge Piling Dimension 


In the June 28 issue, page 30, we noticed 
Inquiry No. 2,491 requesting some informa- 
tion about piling dimension on edge, and 
herewith hand you a rough sketch of the 
method we use, in hopes that it will be of 
some benefit to the person from whom in- 
quiry was received. 

Our method is used extensively, but not 
exclusively in the southern pine district, and 
perhaps in other places. However, it does 
not absolutely do away with warp and twist- 
ing, but is much more effective than the gen- 
erally used flat piling method. We, at pres- 


has been demonstrated to be practicable, and the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau has published a 
booklet illustrating the method of applying the 
new shingles and giving detailed instructions 
for the operations. It would be advisable, of 
course, to use larger nails than were necessary 
in applying the original wood shingle covering. 
It is considered good practice nowadays to soak 
shingles thoroughly before applying them and 
when they are so soaked the shingles should 
be laid close together. If the shingles are not 
soaked, they should be laid a short distance 
apart to allow for expansion when soaked with 
rain. Particular instructions were given for 
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laying a good shingle roof in the article to 
which this correspondent refers. Ordinarily, a 
shingle might be expected to last longer jf 
painted or stained than if not treated. Cer. 
tainly this would be true in the case of preserya- 
tive stains or paints. Of course, some of the 
shingles, in fact, most of them, are cut from 
woods that show a great resistance to decay, 
and preservative treatment is less necessary with 
them than with some other woods.—Eprtor,] 


Plans for Dutch Windmills 


We have had several inquiries recently for 
plans for Dutch mills, some to be used for 
pumping water for lawn and garden, others to 
be built as filling stations. We are having 
some difficulty in locating plans of this kind 
and wonder if you could help us out by send- 
ing us printed matter illustrating and describ- 
ing Dutch mills, or blueprints for authentic 
Dutch mills, or if you could tell us where we 
can get such plans. We would be willing to 
go to some small expense in the matter.— 
INQUIRY No. 2,494. 

[This inquiry comes from the manager of 
retail advertising of one of the largest lumber 
manufacturing concerns in the country. No 
information of the kind asked for is in hand at 
the present time, but the AMERICAN LuMprr- 
MAN has got in touch with an engineer who 
is familiar with the construction of practical 
Dutch windmills. An investigation has been 
started also that promises to develop additional 
information. However, this inquiry is pub- 
lished with the hope that it may come to the 
attention of readers who may be able to give 
the information asked for, or to suggest sources 





Showing how dimension is edge-piled to reduce warping 


ent, are ripping 2x8-10 to 16, and have ripped 
our 2x10-18 lengths, making a 2x6-18 and a 
2x4-18, necessitating quite a number of 2x4 
piles. As our sawmill experience covers 
quite a scope of years, our experience in this 
method of piling enables us to pass the in- 
formation on with the assurance that it is 
the best that can be used. 

You understand, of course, that after rip- 
ping a 2x8 or 2x10, the resulting 2x4 is more 
apt to crook, as the heart on one edge and 
sap on the other do not dry uniformly.— 
INQUIRY No. 2,491-C. 


[The foregoing communication comes from 
an Alabama manufacturer of shortleaf lumber. 
With the accompanying illustration, it shows 
the method of edge piling dimension that has 
proved quite effective. The original request for 
information on this subject came from Califor- 
nia.— Epiror. | 


Reshingling Over Wood Shingles 


Reading the July 5 answer to shingle ques- 
tions prompts two others: 


One of the reasons why owners prefer to ap- 
ply composition shingles to an old house is that 
they can be laid over old wood shngles. They 
have the impression that wood shingles have 
to be removed for re-roofing with wood shin- 
gles and that this makes it a more expensive 
operation as well as a dirty one. 

I have no experience in this, but I can see 
no reason why new wood singles should not be 
laid over old ones, aside from the unevenness 
and I don’t think that should bother much. The 
additional thickness of the wood roof should be 
an insulating advantage and the old shingles 
should in event of carelessness, prevent any 
leaks. 

If tests have been made on re-roofing with 
wood shingles over old wood shingles what have 
been found to be the correct methods from start 
to finish? Should not one have to use 4d nails 
and, if so, apply water soaked, unstained shin- 
gles to avoid splits? Will not shingles last longer 
if not painted or stained?—INQuiry No. 2,490-A. 


[The preceding comment is made by the man- 
ager of a house plan service bureau. Reshin- 
gling with wood shingles over old shingle roofs 


from which it may be obtained.—EbirTor.] 
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A correspondent describes 
the mode of riding down the 
log flumes in the Sierra Ne- 
vadas. It is a favorite pastime 
with the men of Lake Tahoe 
on a Sunday afternoon to sail 
down the long flume in boats. 
There is a great deal of sport 
and not a little danger about 
this method of going to sea. 
Indeed its reputation as a man- 
ly amusement has become more 
than local and travelers from 
abroad feel that their tour has 
been for naught if they have 
not consummated their adven- 
tures by riding down the flume. 
They would rather forego their 
swim in Salt Lake or their 
shot at a buffalo than to miss 
this latest feature of American 
travel. * * * There are other 
ways of going down. Persons 
with cool heads and the equi- 
poise of skaters will step on 
the floating timbers as they 
scud by, ride till their heads 
swim, and then disembark as 
best they may. The more 
timorous pleasure seeker seats 
himself on the narrow and un- 
certain deck of a railroad tie, 
clings to the same with tena- 
cious hands and feet, and 
launches himself to his fate. As 
his speed increases and the 
spray flies, his boat wavers 





and threatens to capsize, he 
thrusts his arms into the air, 
endeavoring to preserve his bal- 
ance. A little farther on he 
ships a sea into his boots and 
instictively lifts them towards 
the sky. * * * The safest way 
is to make a boat by nailing 
two short planks together in a 
shape like that of the flume; 
tack on a slat as a brace for 
the feet, and lay a short board 
across as a seat. Take in your 
hand a lath as a_ balancing 
wand, unmoor yourself and go. 
Beware lest you lose your head 
and topple over to this side or 
that. You will be sadly bruised 
if not killed if you do. Beware 
lest you become frightened and 
foolish and grasp at the sides 
of the flume. They are of 
splintery and unplaned boards 
and will tear your hands to 
pieces. Scylla and Charybdis 
are very close to you as you 
ride down the narrow strait. 
You will undoubtedly regret, 
with sickness of the heart, and 
perhaps sickness of the 
stomach, that you ever em- 
barked on a cascade ten miles 
in length, But bear up! 


Though it distress you it is 
good amusement to the men of 
Tahoe who, 


Lake walking 








patrol along the flume, see you 
flit by, swift asthe Flying 
Dutchman, pale as the phantom 
of a man dead with sea sick- 
ness. 

* * . 

From an exchange we learn 
of the arrival at New Orleans 
on June 8 of a raft of 2,000 
walnut logs buoyed by 500 
cypress logs, a portion of an 
order for 10,000,000 feet for 
the use of a sewing machine 
company at Bridgeport, Conn. 
This raft had been lumbered by 
a band of Canadians, 200 in 
number, who are said. ta be 
adepts at working in hard tim- 
ber, but we can not understand 
why they should be so to any 
greater extent than our own 
hardy woodsmen. The raft had 
been over 90 days in making 
the trip’ from the White and 
the St. Francis rivers in Ar- 
kansas, and in that time had 
accumulated five feet of drift 
wood beneath the logs. From 
New Orleans the logs are to be 
shipped north by rail, the trans- 
portation being $2 per thou- 
sand feet less than by steam- 
ship from New Orleans to 
Bridgeport. The contract is 
being filled by Col. S. M. Mar- 
ket of Missouri, who has orders 
for Liverpool also. 
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Look for Upward Trend in Southern Pine 


Reports received from strategic points in both southern 
pine producing and consuming territories to the effect that 
trade is very slow, are tempered by the admitted fact that 
normally July is a month notable for inactivity in buying. 
While prices have seemingly receded to the point of van- 
ishing profits, there is a better feeling prevalent, the manu- 
facturers being inclined to the point of view that the trend 
must be upward from now on. This is indicated by the 
fact that continued curtailment and mixed car buying have 
brought some mills to a point where broken assortments 
are the rule, which will make prompt filling of hurry-up 
orders a difficult matter. Demand is still rather spotty, 
though increases in orders are noted in Pennsylvania and 
other eastern States. Inquiry is improving from central 
States territory, while in the middle West prospects of 
large crops are reviving the demand from the farm trade. 
In the Arkansas pine territory bookings were the largest 
last week of any single week since spring. Mixed car or- 
ders were prevalent and some mills found themselves over- 
sold on some grades of flooring. Planing mills bought 
straight cars of B&btr. rough finish for the first time in 
many weeks. Orders for straight cars of No. 2 boards 
and shiplap were more numerous. 


Northern Pine Market in Fine Shape 


While there is a tendency in some points for retailers to 
withhold placing orders for northern pine, it is well known 
that their stocks are not large and in most cases well de- 
pleted. Some large sales are reported in eastern territory, 
and though demand from industrial sources in that section 
is a little slow, prices for both lower and upper grades are 
called firm. In central western territory dealers are re- 
ported busier than usual in figuring bills, especially in 
country yard districts. A particularly bright feature of 
this trade is that the railroads in the Northwest are figur- 
ing on soon being called on to supply large numbers of cars 
to move the heavy grain crops and have consequently 
placed good sized orders for grain doors, much of which 
business is going to northern pine mills. In addition, urgent 
requests for cases for bottled goods and berry and poultry 
crates, plus hurry-up orders for mixed car shipments are 
serving to keep northern pine men in fine fettle, despite the 
excessively hot weather that has been prevailing. 


Western Pines Movement Steady, But Not Large 


At one point in the western pines producing territory it 
is reported that the volume of orders received during the 
last week compared favorably with those received prior to 
the week of July 4, when shipments and orders naturally 
decline. At a big eastern consuming point it is stated that 
while the movement is not large, yet it is continuous, with 
stocks needing replenishment, so that mill representatives 
do not find it necessary to make concessions. From the 
States where harvesting is in progress and where the wheat 
crop is about to be harvested orders in increasing volume 
are being received. This is particularly true of the Da- 
kotas, Kansas and Nebraska. Sugar pine prices are re- 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 50 and 51; 


ported firm in some of the eastern markets, with California 
white pine steady, though No. 2 common is said to be 
stiffer. There, too, Idaho mills are reported short on No. 2 
common and are restricting the amount loaded in cars. 


Fir Movement Expected to Be Upward, But Gradual 


Mills in the Douglas fir districts are reported to have 
small order files and rather large inventories, with a conse- 
quence that most mills operating are refusing to book 
orders at present prices, or are operating to fill orders for 
stocks or for cutting orders that show a margin of profit, 
Production is rated at about 50 percent of operating 
capacity. Sales to retail consuming territories continue 
and it is expected, now that the normal July dull period is 
past, that more business may be developed from that 
source. A bright feature of the situation is the report that 
the Santa Fe railroad is in the market for 4,000,000 feet of 
car material while the Southern Pacific is seeking 10,000,- 
000 feet of ties for its Mexican lines. The situation with 
respect to Russian lumber is being carefully watched. An 
unfounded rumor that two cargoes of Russian lumber had 
arrived at the Sound last week threw a scare into the ranks 
of West Coast producers, but investigation proved that no 
such shipments had been received. The general impres- 
sion in some large West Coast producing centers is that 
the bottom has been reached; that from now on a general 
improvement will be noted, but that it will be gradual and 
on a solid basis. In the meantime, production will proceed 
on a greatly reduced basis and efforts will be continued to 
maintain a more even balance between output and demand. 


Hardwood Outlock Brightest in Industry 


One of the brightest spots in the industry, as far as wut- 
look is concerned, is in the hardwood producing regions, 
for, after a period of excessive curtailment and shutdowns, 
reports are coming from the consuming territories that in- 
dustries which had been out of the market for a long time 
are getting ready to come back. It is well known, more- 
over, that their stocks are near the vanishing point so that 
when they do come into market they will come with a rush. 
Chief among the industries showing signs of revival are 
the furniture manufacturers, who are beginning to capital- 
ize on their recent shows. The auto body manufacturers 
also have served to bring about a better feeling by releas- 
ing orders placed late last fall and winter so that hardwood 
plants catering to that business or having some of these re- 
leased orders on their books can now begin shipping and 
can view the immediate future a little more cheerfully. 

Another feature which adds zest to the situation is the 
fact that for the first time in years the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute réports that southern operations are 
less than 50 percent of normal; that stocks are not being 
added to; and that prices have remained practically un- 
changed for the last fortnight. 

In the eastern hardwood centers a better demand is 
noted for finished flooring than for hardwood in the rough. 
Some producers report a better demand for low grades 
though prices are not so satisfactory. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 67 to 71 
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Why Architects Tend to Specify Substi tut 


[Address given by Prof. Charles 
W. Killam, chairman of the com- 
mittee of materials and methods of 
the Boston Society of Architects 
and professor of architecture at 
the Harvard School of Architects, 
June 30, 1930, before the Boston 
lumber school conducted by the 
Harry L. Folsom Hoo-Hoo Club, 
of Boston, Mass.] 


You have been addressed appar- 
ently in the past by specialists, men 
who knew all about one lumber, or 
Perhaps about three or four. I am 
not a specialist, and I am there- 
fore not going to ask you to try 
all the questions on me that are 
in your minds because I couldn't 
answer them. My experience has 
been in architecture. For 21 years 
I was in the office of Peabody & 
Stearns, the latter part of that 
time doing the engineering part, 
and then for the last 22 years I 
have been professor of architecture 
at Harvard. My experience nas 
been, therefore, for a good many 
years with structural design in 
wood and steel, and, to a lesser 
extent, concrete. I, therefore, can 
not tell you much about lumber. 
All I want to do is talk it over 
with you and have you ask ques- 
tions. In general, you have had 
your questions at the end of the 
talk. I propose to have them first 
and find out, if we can, anything 
which will help to make the rela- 
tions between the architect, the 
builder and the lumberman mu- 
tually more satisfactory. It may 
be possible—we’'ll talk it over. 


What’s Wrong with Architect's 
Specifications? 


Now, one of the questions I want 
to ask you (and I know what your 
answer is going to be in part, but 
I would like to get it in detail) is, 
how does the architect specify 
lumber? You have had more ex- 
perience than I have, because any 
one architect that has written his 
own specifications or been in only 
two or three offices and seen their 
specifications, has knowledge lim- 
ited by his own personal experi- 
ence. You must have seen many. 
What’s the matter with them? 


FRANVILLE FULLER: The archi- 
tects’ specifications that I have 
read are about 25 or 30 years be- 
hind the times and they are still 
talking aboue one-inch lumber and 
species and sizes that are not in 
the market today. They leave it 
to the builder to get the woods 
closest to it and the right grade, 
and if he is honest, he does. 


DONALD B. Hype: To state fully 
what is the trouble with architects’ 
specifications is indeed a hard 
problem. Had I not heard your 
preceding remarks, my answer 
would probably have been very 
different. It has been my privilege 
to read over several hundred archi- 
tects’ specifications, particularly for 
small houses, within the last few 
years, and without exception their 
wording, terms and specifications 
have been largely in error. They 
have not kept abreast of the tre- 
mendous change that has come 
about in the lumber industry. This 
is particularly true of architects 
who were brought up in New Eng- 
land, for in no section has the 
lumber business changed any 
greater than here. Whereas 25 or 
30 years ago there were only two 
or three species of lumber used 
and in one or two grades, lumber 


is now coming into New England 
from nearly every State in the 
Union. There are 30 to 40 species, 
and with each species there are 
three or four grades. The archi- 
tects have absolutely ignored this 
changed condition in our industry 
and are still specifying lumber 
dressed to other than standard 
thicknesses, which makes an added 
cost, and for species which are no 
longer readily obtainable. Also, 
they, apparently, have little regard 
for the particular species that is 
better suited for a particular pur- 
pose. Summarizing, I believe that 
the architects have let the lumber 
business get far ahead of them. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: I think there is 
much to be said on this question 


business in the world, and it ought 
to be pushed up. We have to use 
the architects in our building in- 
dustry. There is a good deal to 
be said, and I think by patience 
and fair discussion we will get 
somewhere. 
Architects Need Lumbermen’s Aid 
in Selecting 

Pror. KILLAM: What can the 
architect do about that? Is it all 
his fault? Is he less intelligent 
than men in other businesses, trades 
or professions, or is the trouble 
with the material, or is the trouble 
with you? I think there are trou- 
bles all along the lines. My own 
contact with the business is not 
only to design framework etc., but 
to write building codes. Just now 











All Together for Lumber 


It was a great privilege and pleasure for those of us who heard the 
accompanying address by Prof. Charles W. Killam, F. A. I. A., M. 
Am. Soc. C. E., chairman of the committee of materials and methods 
of the Boston Society of Architects, and professor of architecture at 
the Harvard School of Architects, on June 30, 1930. 


This should be read and re-read by everyone connected with the 
lumber industry, for we certainly can not pass over lightly the apparent 
truths in the statements of this eminent authority. 


It would appear that, instead of the different manufacturers of dif- 
ferent species quibbling and fighting among themselves about a sixty- 
fourth of an inch, and making special grades that no other manu- 
facturer produces, if we are to regain our lost prestige, we must join 
hands and fight for lumber; and it is quite evident, despite the fact 
of its seeming impossibility, that the matter of grades and sizes must 
be made more understandable for those of us in the lumber business 
and especially for the architects and other users who are not so familiar 


with lumber terms, grades etc. 


We are going to have a meeting with Prof. Killam’s committee in 
October and we invite a representative of any association or manu- 
facturer that desires to enter into this discussion to see if some means 
ean not be devised whereby lumber can be put on a basis with the 


other commodities that are now replacing it. 


We believe this should 


be given wide publicity, for we have been shown an “open door” 
that could lead to a larger volume and greater profits, if heeded.— 
D. B. Hype, Chairman Boston Lumber School. 











because of the different kinds of 
wood. I can see from the construction 
end. All these gentlemen are either 
lumber dealers or millwork men. 
I don’t think as a class we have 
advanced fast enough. Of course, 
there are certain classifications in 
the different groups. North Caro- 
lina pine is one group; cypress is 
another; pine in the East—New 
England and Canada—is another. 
These groups are the kinds of pine 
and certain woods in building and 
construction, and a great deal of 
this comes from the West in keen 
competition. My experience when 
I was in Germany a good many 
years ago was that the lumbermen 
there used about 75 or 80 percent 
of the tree. I think here in the 
States we didn’t use much more 
than 30 to 35 percent in cuts. The 
rest went into waste, and there 
has been a great advance in the 
use of wood, we are pleased to see. 
The wood business is the oldest 


I happen to be on the advisory 
committee of the group which is 
helping the New England Building 
Officials’ Conference to write a 
model code for New England which 
will also result in a new code for 
Boston, and I find it difficult to get 
information about lumber. You 
people, most of you, have been 
brought up in it. Your end of it 
may seem simple to you. None of 
you has to know the whole of it, 
anyway. You're specialists. ‘The 
architect has to make believe that 
he knows all, the structural part 
and -the finish part, together with 
other things he has to know about 
other materials and ways of put- 
ting them together. He needs help. 
Wood is a material which varies 
greatly. It isn’t as uniform as 
steel, for instance. In different 
pieces, as you know, the strength 
varies tremendously. With that 
variation, everybody connected 
with the wood business has got to 


help any user of the wood to know 
and find out what sort of wood he 
is to use for any particular pur. 
pose. 

Now, you would say that the dif. 
ferent lumbering interests haye 
published books which tell yoy 
what they’ve got, what the sizes 
are, what the grades are. Mr. 
White gave me some recent ones 
yesterday. I already had a num- 
ber of them and a good part of to- 
day and part of yesterday I have 
spent looking over these publica. 
tions. It is confusing. The book- 
lets and leaflets are published by 
a dozen different organizations, 
and they are different sizes, and 
different dates. A booklet that had 
50 pages to start with has had sup- 
plements put in dated a year later, 
and again a year later, and it is 
very difficult to’ find out what we 
ought to specify for any given pur- 
pose from that mass of stuff. You 
may say it is easy. You know all 
the trade names. It seems easy to 
you; but assume, for the sake of 
argument, that I am a man of or. 
dinary intelligence. I say it doesn’t 
seem easy to me. Whose fault 
is that? 


Wood Suffers from Lack of 
Definite Concise Data 


There is too much information 
published for the architect’s pur- 
poses. It is poorly arranged, poorly 
organized, because what the archi- 
tect must have for reference in 
writing specifications is definite in- 
formation in a few words. He 
hasn’t the time to spend that I 
have spent in getting ready for this 
talk to look up this information. 
He is writing ‘specifications, not 
only for lumber, but for other 
things. He has got to have the 
information at his finger tips and 
I “stump” you to get it I’ve been 
both writing and teaching for a 
good many years, and I have a 
great mass of material on lumber. 
There’s too much of it. THAT Is 
BAD FOR THE LUMBER BUSINESS BE- 
CAUSE YOUR COMPETITORS DO IT 
BETTER. They have materials, in 
the first place, which do not vary 
so much, they give out their in- 
formation better, perhaps because 
they came into the field later, after 
some industries had learned how 
to do it well. They’ll beat you, and 
they ought to beat you. For in- 
stance, when I design work in steel, 
{ don’t have to guess. The steel 
books give exact information about 
sizes and stresses, 


Lack of Specific Data Leads to 
Guesswork 

Take another subject. I was 

asked to write out a table of safe 

loads for floor joists in dwellings 

the other day. We have in this 


market spruce, southern yellow 
pine, and Douglas fir. How big is 
a spruce joist? Spruce from dif- 
ferent sections varies greatly. 


There is no uniformity. How big 
is southern yellow pine? Is a 2x10 
a 2x10? I never saw one that was. 
How big is an 8x10? I’ve seen 
everything but an 8x10—larger and 
smaller in this market. Then Doug- 
las fir has come in. I wanted to 
put Douglas fir in the safe load 
table and I needed to know just 
what sizes came here. I called up 
the Dix Lumber Co. and Fred Ster- 
ritt. I measured some, and then 
I guessed. Why should I guess? 
I don’t have to do that with steel 
or any other material that is on @ 
businesslike basis. Why should I 
with wood? 

Then as to the grades of lum- 
ber, our Boston building law clas- 
sifiles and gives different stresses 
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for southern yellow pine in “dense” 
and “sound” grades, and Douglas 
fir in “sound” grade. The Forest 
Service gives stresses for three 
grades of Douglas fir and for two 
grades of southern yellow pine. 
Take out your books of the South- 
ern Pine Association to find what 

de you have to specify to meet 
the Boston law or the different 
grades of the Forest Service, and 
then wonder what grade it will be 
when you get it. That’s an unsat- 
isfactory arrangement if you’re a 
professional man and know enough 
to figure the size of a stick of 
wood. If you are a guesser, you 
might as well guess and let it go 
at that. That’s not the way we're 
doing things in these days. We 
want to figure the stresses accu- 
rately. We want to save money 
on material, and wood isn’t doing 
it. 

Grade Classifications Are 


Confusing 


I took my collection of grad- 
ing rules of all sizes and dates; 
of course, I didn’t go back very 
far! I only went back three or four 
years, and I looked up the grades 
and descriptions of some of this 
stuff as near as I could make it 
out. This is probably incomplete. 
In 1927 for southern yellow pine, 
I find Merchantable Timbers. In 
July, 1928, we have Dense Select 
Structural, Dense Heart and Dense 
Structural Square Edge and Sound. 
In July, 1929, we have No. 1, No. 
2 and No. 3 Common, and in No- 
vember, 1929, we have Extra Dense 
Select Structural and Extra Dense 
Heart. Then the North Carolina 
Pine Association has No. 1 Com- 
mon, Sound and Square Edge, Nu. 
2 Common and No. 8 Common. 
The ordinary architect is not going 
to spend the two hours it took me 
to dig out this information from 
the pamphlets. What are you go- 
ing to do about it? 

For Douglas fir the Boston law 
gives one specification “sound 
grade.” I happened to on the 
committee which reviSed _ the 
stresses in the Boston code several 
years ago, and men on that com- 
mittee who were experienced in 
heavy timber construction stated 
that the Douglas fir which we 
were getting here wasn’t the best 
grade of Douglas fir, and therefore 
stresses for the “sound grade” 
were adopted. Maybe we have 
never received any better than 
“sound grade” here; I _ don’t 
know; but if the Douglas fir peo- 
ple were on the job, I should think 
they would do something about 
that, and if they could get the al- 
lowable stress raised, or 400 pounds 
per square inch, it would put 
Douglas fir in direct competition 
with dense yellow pine. To do 
something about it means to prove 
that they are delivering in this 
market the dense grade of Douglas 
fir. I am not sure what we can 
get here, but I “guess” we can get 
best Common Select No. 1, and 
then I “guess” you can get Dense 
Structural and Common Structural, 
and I “guess” you can get these 
in girders and beams. I guess, 
but why should I have to guess? 


Sizes and Grades Must Be Made 
Known 


Take eastern spruce. How do 
you find out how big a stick of 
eastern spruce you can get in this 
market now? Why should I have 
to telephone two or three different 
lumbermen? Isn’t there anyone 
Selling spruce who cares enough to 
tell the world about it? Isn’t there 
any way that you can get it sawn 


so- that two different sticks will be 
of the same size? I can’t find in 
any book the grades of spruce or 
the sizes of spruce so that I can 
go ahead and specify what to use. 
I don’t think that is the fault of 
the architect because, as I say, he 
is dealing with a great many other 
things besides wood. Wood is a 
very small part of his job. Some 
of you know Sweet’s Index. That 
contains a few of the things the 
architect has to know about and 
be able to specify. 

Now, taking up flooring; I don’t 
know much about flooring. I 
haven’t had occasion to specify it 
for years, but as near as I can 
make out, in maple flooring they 
have three grades, with another 
grade, white maple, which they 
suggest they may have. They have 
certain widths. In southern yellow 
pine, apparently there are about 
seven different grades in flat grain 
and vertical grain. Then for end- 
matched flooring they have seven 
also. The oak flooring people have 
some grades which don’t look fa- 
miliar at all. They have some 
Clear Quartered Sawn, Clear and 
White, Red or White Clear, Plain 
Red or White No. 1. Then Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. has some that 
have a faint resemblance to this. 
Mr. Allport talked about two or 
three other grades, and I don’t 
know where they fill in. Why 
should I know? Why should I 
have to guess? It isn’t my fault. 
It is the fault of the people who 
get out these queer books with in- 
formation that is not made clear 
enough for all of the users. It 
may, as I say, be perfectly clear 
to you. I should think you’d try 
to make it clear to architects. 


Information Wanted About Trade- 
Marked Lumber 


Certain questions occur to me. 
We hear much about trade-marked 
lumber. Is there any trade-marked 
lumber in this market? I don’t 
know that I’ve seen any of it.” 


DONALD B. Hype: Fir for struc- 
tural purposes and most flooring is 
trade-marked and grade-marked. 


Pror. KILLAM: The last job I 
was consulting on had some Doug- 
las fir in it, and I couldn’t see any 
trade-mark on it. It would help 
out if it were more commonly 
marked. 


DoNALD B. Hype: The architects 
throughout the United States have 
been approached and asked whether 
or not they would like to have 
grade -marked or trade - marked 
lumber, and only about one-half 
of one percent have answered the 
inquiry. I have been led to under- 
stand that this inquiry was sent 
out by the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 


Pror. KILLAM: Now, I’ll tell you 
another way to go at it. Go to 
the American Institute of Archi- 
tects in Washington, which has a 
structural service department, and 
question the body of men who are 
doing that work all of the time. 
Now, I have been scolding you. 
Suppose you talk for a _ while. 
What is the answer to this? How 
can an architect get this informa- 
tion? You say he doesn’t specify 
it right? Put yourself in his place 
for a moment. His principal job is 
to get a job. His specifications 
have got to be done between times, 
talking to people, keeping the 
draftsmen busy getting jobs. Each 
specification can’t take the time it 
takes to write a book. What's the 
answer? What would you do if 
you were an architect? 


Mr. WHITE: Every architect in 
Boston has been asked for the last 
few years to join the Lumber 
School, and has turned it down 
every year. 


Information for Lumbermen Use- 
less to Architect 


Pror. KILLAM: That doesn’t seem 
as surprising to me as it does to 
Mr. White. I’ve been reading over 
as much as I could in the last day 
or two some of the reports of the 
lectures in this school for the last 
two years, and I should say that 
an architect would be foolish to 
spend his evenings coming here to 
get the relatively small part of 
your information which fits his 
needs that he could extract from 
those lectures. I should say that 
although nine-tenths of it might 
be of interest to you here not more 
than one-tenth would be of interest 
to the architect. You have a num- 
ber of lumber problems which do 
not concern him at all. It is much 
better for him to get his informa- 
tion in his trade papers, boiled 
down to just what he wants, and 
not spend his time going to lec- 
tures. That is particularly the 
case of the older men. The younger 
men go to the evening schools of 
design, construction, freehand and 
mathematics, but they, in their 
youth, are not writing specifica- 
tions. They don’t feel the need 
that the older man does for speci- 
fication information, and when 
they are old enough to write speci- 
fications, they are likely to be 
pretty busy trying to get jobs, run- 
ning the office and keeping the 
draftsmen at work. They can not 
come to lectures like these. You 


can say they are lazy. I don’t 
think so. It is simply human na- 
ture to eliminate those _ things 


which do not seem absolutely nec- 
essary and keep to those things 
that do seem necessary. We want, 
in a few words, in black and white, 
up-to-date information that we can 
use. 


DONALD B. HypDE: Lumber is so 
different from any other structural 
material that you use that in or- 
der to intelligently specify wood 
any architect must take some time 
to learn what the different species 
are best suited for. Now, for ex- 
ample, take clapboards or siding. 
There are certain species of wood 
that are better than others, and 
inasmuch as there are two or three 
hundred different species of wood 
in the United States, I don’t know 
how an architect is going to spec- 
ify it unless he is willing to learn 
about it or delegate someone in his 
organization to learn about it. 
Lumber isn’t like steel. We use it 
just as the Lord made it. In a 
cypress tree, there are twenty-three 
different grades. On a basis of 
lumber and correct manufacture, 
we have got to get the twenty- 
three different grades out of that 
tree, and unless the architect is 
willing to take the time necessary 
to learn about the different spe- 
cies, I don’t see how there is going 
to be any help. 


Pror. KILLAM: How is it going 
to be made short? He doesn’t want 
to read a lot of waste. 


DonaLD B. Hype: Every manu- 
facturer, every association of the 
different species gets out a book of 
grade rules, which, I agree with 
you, are not complete enough, and 
I think this should be taken up. 
I am going to send a copy of this 
talk tonight to the secretary of 
every lumber association in the 
United States. We'll see if we can 


get you a book written so the arch- 
itects can understand it. 


Pror, KILLAM: Go as far as you 
like. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Wilson Compton 
is secretary of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Mr. Compton’s brother has been 
recently elected president of the 
Massachusetts Institue of Technol- 
ogy. I heard him myself. I think 
he has been on the right line to 
enlighten the lumbermen througn- 
out the association. I think if we 
get in touch with Mr. Compton in 
Washington we can bring this 
thing up to a little higher stand- 
ard. I can see that the wood end 
has fallen a little behind. I am 
told today that 25 percent of the 
wage-earners of the United States 
get their weekly wage directly or 
indirectly from wood, and we have 
got to stand up and push it along. 
If we are weak, we must go to 
some higher authority and make 
an advance. It is, going to be slow 
work on account of the different 
kinds of wood. The paper craft 
are buying all the wood they can 
in Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont. Then other types, house 
construction, and other things. 
Other kinds of uses for wood come 
forward, and we have got to meet 
those specifications, and in some 
way, I think we can do it, and then 
i think we can make some prog- 
ress. Mr. Compton spoke here in 
Boston some years ago through the 
wholesalers at the Parker House. 
He spoke to an audience of about 
two hundred men.: There was no 
publicity. That is another thing 
that I think we are weak on. 


Data Wanted About Species in 
Local Market 


DONALD B. HypE: Would a pam- 
phlet of regulation size of each 
different wood and its uses be the 
solution of the thing? 


Pror. KILLAM: That would be 
the solution if it covered what you 
can get in this market. The arch- 
itect wants to know what he can 
get here. Is it true that you are 
limited to certain things? If I 
wanted a special kind of lumber, 
would the Dix Lumber Co. say, 
“We haven't that’? 


DoNALD B. Hype: I think that I 
can say without fear of contradic- 
tion that you can get more species 
of wood and different sizes in Bos- 
ton than in any other city in the 
United States. You can get prac- 
tically any kind of wood that is 
manufactured in the world right 
here in Boston somewhere, and it 
can be found. I think if you ask 
the Dix Lumber Co. for anything 
it would find it for you without 
going any further. 


Pror. KILLAM: That’s important, 
if true. The Dix Lumber Go. are 
the people I’ve always traded with. 
I haven’t found any fault with 
them. One of my students got 
something that he wanted for a 
boat the other day that he didn’t 
expect to find, but they had it, and 
he was very much elated. 

The architect has another trou- 
ble, and that is with the misrepre- 
sentation in the lumber business, 
calling a thing by a name other 
than its own because its own name 
has a bad reputation. It would 
help, I think, if we could get every- 
body to use the proper terms in 
talking about wood. For instance, 
in my opinion it is a mistake to 
use the words “Arkansas Soft 
Pine” because architects think of 
white pine as a soft pine. I wrote 
them. about it once, and they said 
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it was a shortleaf pine, the Pinus 
echinata, which is, of course, one 
of the southern yellow pines, 


DoNALD B. Hype: The term used 
in this market for longleaf yellow 
pine is hard pine, whereas Arkan- 
sas soft pine is a soft textured 
shortleaf yellow pine. 


Pror. KILLAM: I have my infor- 
mation from the Forest Service, 
and I find that Arkansas pine is 
one of the southern yellow pines, 
and when you're talking about soft 
pine, you’re trying to give the im- 
pression that it’s a white pine. 
That sort of thing adds to the 
confusion. Calling Douglas fir sim- 
ply “fir” also adds to the confusion. 
How could you write a specification 
if you were an architect? Sup- 
pose you wiped out the knowledge 
you’ve gained by living with these 
pamphlets. How would you go at 
it? Would you have the patience 


feel sure that you would get what 
you had so carefully specified, par- 
ticularly if you were outside of 
Boston? If you were in New 
Hampshire, could you get it? The 
architect’s job isn’t as simple as 
yours. You're dealing with mate- 
rial that you know how to get and 
you know it is going to be deliv- 
ered in this particular market. An 
architect may be doing business all 
over New England, and in north- 
ern New Hampshire, he may run 
into a situation that is different 
from that in Boston. How are you 
going to make it possible for an 
architect? 


Interchange of Views Would Pro- 
duce Benefits 


DONALD B. HypDE: Do you think 
it would be helpful if a committee 
were appointed to meet with a 
committee of architects? 


DONALD B. HYDE: Would you be 
willing to serve on that committee? 


Pror. KILLAM: I am chairman of 
the committee on materials and 
methods of the Boston Society of 
Architects. 

DONALD B. Hype: I promise you 
a representative committee of lum- 
bermen of Boston and New Eng- 
land. We will talk this thing over 
and ask your representatives ques- 
tions: and try to remedy any diffi- 
culties. 

Pror. KILLAM: The other men 
on my committee might disagree 
with me and might add something 
to what I have said or might take 
away from it. If necessary, we 
ean bring in additional architects 
to work with us. 

I don’t want to take any more of 
your time. I have tried to leave 
in your minds the definite impres- 
sion that the architect’s job is a 


amine 
ting more so. I have been in the 
business, profession, or trouble, or 
whatever you call it, for 43 years 
and I know’ how tremendously jt 
has developed, how much more it 
is now than it was then, how much 
more an architect has to know 
Therefore, there is all the more 
necessity of everybody in it putting 
the information into useful, practj- 
cal shape, and I won’t admit that 
the architects as a lot are any 
more stupid than lumbermen ag g 
lot, or anything of that Sort. | 
think they are up against a diffi- 
cult job, too. I think lumbermen 
have got to fight for their materia] 
and one way to fight is to give the 
best possible service to the people 
who are going to use lumber and 
to put your terms and specifica- 
tions of the different species anq 
grades in simple, understandable 
English so that people not in the 
lumber industry will know what 





to dig it out and then would you 


Pror. KILLAM: I think so. 


very complicated one, and it is get- 


you are talking about. 


Varied Activities of West Coast Lumber Producers 


Anti-Shingle Ordinances Fail 


SEATTLE, WasH., July 19.—Wood shingles of 
all sizes will be permitted in the first building 
code St. Cloud, Minn., has ever had, accord- 
ing to word received here by the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau from E. J. Fisher, northwestern 
district manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Two years ago an at- 
tempt was made to put over an anti-shingle 
ordinance in this town. 

The bureau has also received word that a 
shingle ordinance was defeated on the third 
reading at Kokomo, Ind. Local lumbermen 
helped greatly in defeating the ordinance. Peru, 
Ind., has an anti-shingle ordinance which is not 
being enforced. 


Company Changes Name 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 19.—Announce- 
ment has been made by the Kent Lumber Co., 
this city, that on July 1 the name of that com- 
pany was changed to Klamgth Pine Distribu- 
tors. The main office of the concern remains 
in the Russ Building, San Francisco, with a 
branch office at Klamath Falls, Ore. The Kent 
Lumber Co. specialized in California white and 
sugar pine products and under the new name 
there will be no change in the former policy. 
The entire personnel of the old concern con- 
tinues with the Klamath Pine Distributors and 
Alec B. Davis, sales manager of the Kesterson 
Lumber Co., will join the sales force. 


Hope to Continue Plant Operation 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 21.—Hope that the 
affairs of the Washington Lumber & Spar Co. 
may be arranged so that operation of the plant 
will continue was expressed here today by J. 
L. McLean, president of the Lake Union Dry- 
dock & Machine Works, receiver for the lum- 
ber company, who announced a meeting of offi- 
cers and creditors will be held within a week 
or ten days in the bankruptcy court. Mr. 
McLean was appointed receiver by Judge Ron- 
ald, of the superior court, on July 9, as a result 
of foreclosure proceedings brought to collect 
a $45,000 first mortgage on the mill, the mill 
site, and equipment. Subsequently the company 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy which 
necessitates the appointment of a trustee in 
bankruptcy who will supersede the State court 
receiver. This officer will be elected at the 
bankruptcy court meeting. 

Investigation of the company’s affairs by Mr. 
McLean revealed assets of $367,823.26 and lia- 
bilities of $184,186.45, leaving the equity for the 
stockholders at $183,636.81. The assets include 
approximately 1,000,000 feet of manufactured 
lumber which the receiver is selling. About 50 
percent of this is going to California and the 
balance to the Atlantic coast. That the com- 
pany is a profitable concern is indicated by the 





fact that the first mortgage originally amounted 
to $150,000. The plant is electrically operated 
and ideally located close to Seattle with water, 
rail, and highway facilities. Officers of the 
company are: R. R. Fox, president; John 
Workman, vice president; Wallace Savage, sec- 
retary-treasurer; and Curtis Bostwick, sales 
manager. 


To Make Fine Finish 


OtympiA, WaSH., July 19.—Roland C. Wil- 
liams is now manager of the planing mill de- 
partment of Washington 
Veneer Co., plant No. 
2, here, and also has 
charge of the sales of 
the output of that divi- 
sion, 

Mr. Williams former- 
ly operated the Wil- 
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liams Fir Finish Co. 
of Seattle, but disposed 
of his interests in that 
concern some time ago. 
He has had much ex- 
perience in the produc- 
tion and sale of fine fir 
finish and moldings, 
and, with the new and modern factory he is 
managing for the Washington Veneer Co., ex- 
pects to make an even higher type of products 
than those which earned him the sobriquet of 
“Seattle’s Finest Finish Williams.” 

His concern manufactures a complete list 
of fir finish, casing, base and moldings and 
caters to mixed car trade; plywood panels can 
also be included from the near-by plywood mill 
of this company. 


Apologizes for Editorial Slip 
SEATTLE, WAsH., July 19.—An apology, blam- 


ing the incident to an editorial slip, has been 


received by the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation from the editors of Better Homes and 
Gardens magazine following complaint of an 
article which appeared in the June issue. This 
article in describing the building of a log cabin 
stated: “A log cabin demands the best. Wood 
shingles are not this kind of roofing, for the 
forest dampens, if the cabin is in the woods, and 
heavy snows take too much from the life of this 
kind of covering. Composition shingles of the 
heaviest ply are excellent, as is heavy roofing 
paper.” 





To Stress Local Consumption 


Eucene, Ore, July 19—A campaign to 
stress local consumption of lumber products 
has been started in Eugene with the selection 
of a “Wood Promotion Committee of Eugene 
Chamber of Commerce.” This committee 
which is composed of local business men in 
practically all of the representative branches of 
commerce will attempt to get the people “Wood 
Minded.” 

In the past similar committees have been 
selected mostly from men interested primarily 
in the lumber industry, but the present group 
has the advantage of being outside the industry. 
This will tend to give it the consumer’s view- 
point rather than the seller’s, it was thought. 

Publicity will be stressed in the new cam- 
paign which is expected to last over a period 
of from one to two years. Those who have 
studied the lumber situation believe that the 
remedy for over-production and surplus lies in 
the local market. It is believed that the local 
consumer, if educated to the use of wood, will 
have enough demand to care for any surpluses. 


Think Rates at Bottom 


PorTLAND, OreE., July 19.—Throwing open of 
the conference rate on lumber from the Pacific 
Northwest to continental Europe resulted in 
many inquiries, but there are also those 
who say that falling rates also put buyers 
into the notion of holding off in hope that they 
will never reach bottom. At 45 shillings, how- 
ever, it is thought here that the rates have 
reached bedrock and that now is the time to 
take advantage of low freights. 


Packs Stock in Clean Cars 


Omak, WAsSH., July 19.—In preparing cars 
for shipment of Omak Kwality Okanogan soft 
pine frames and other finished stock, the Biles- 
Coleman Lumber Co., here, first does a neat 
job of housecleaning. Each car is washed out 
thoroughly with a fire hose, and the car is then 
dried out. Next, the inside of the car is pa- 
pered—paper being applied to the walls with 
glue. A false door is built inside the car door 
to bring the opening flush with the lining of 
the car. Then a thick layer of shavings is put 
on the floor and the loading is done. After 
the load is in place, braces are put between the 
load and the top of the car to prevent shifting. 
Then at the open door paper is fastened over 
the lumber; another false door is built in flush 
with the lining of the car, the car door 1s 
closed and sealed. This process insures a clean 
car, and many congratulatory letters have been 
received from customers saying that not even 
a speck of dust or cinders got inside the car 
during its trip from the Biles-Coleman mill 
to their yard. 
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Promoting “Quality” Lumber to Be a 


Major Activity 


New Orteans, La., July 21.—“The change 
of policy which the directors of the Southern 
Pine Association took, at the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the advertising and trade exten- 
sion committee, recognizing the demand on 
the part of retail lumbermen, architects and 
contractors for the establishment of definite 
quality in lumber, and stepping up the merchan- 
dising possibilities in lumber, is the climax to 
fifteen years of well-planned and carefully 
thought-out activities on the part of the South- 
ern Pine Association,” said H. C. Berckes, sec- 
retary-manager of the association, at the close 
of the mid-summer meeting in Memphis, 
July 16. as 

“We led the way for more home building at 
the close of the war; we firmly established the 
principle and the practice of grade-marking ; 
we took the long step in guaranteeing maximum 
moisture content; and now our manufacturers 
have come to the studied conclusion that special 
service is needed for specialists. Though indi- 
vidual companies have, here and there, made 
and sold ‘quality’ in lumber, they have, in the 
broad interest of the industry, pooled their 
thoughts and ideas in this epitome of co-opera- 
tive, yet specialized, effort.” 


Plan as Presented 


The full plan as presented to the board of 
directors of the Southern Pine Association by 
Mr. Berckes on July 16, after its acceptance by 
the advertising and trade extension committee 
follows : 

The time has arrived for decisive action on 
the part of the southern pine industry in ad- 
justing itself to changed conditions. We have 
planned to meet these changes througn edu- 
eation and through years of progressive and 
logical measures, and the ground work has 
been well prepared. 

When the Southern Pine Association was or- 
ganized in 1914, approximately 75 percent of 
the entire production of southern pine came 
from large mills. The scope and character 
of the work of our organization were accord- 
ingly molded to meet the needs of these mills. 

The bulk of the production in the South is 
now coming from small mills, operating on 
second-growth timber. These smail mills now, 
and will to a larger extent in the future, set 
the standard for the general character of 
southern pine that will be used in the general 
consuming markets. It is, therefore, to the 
interest of the larger manufacturers that all 
possible assistance be given these small mills 
in producing a product of a higher character 
than that which is now establishing the stand- 
ard of comparison. 

The action taken at the annual meeting by 
our directors and subscribers in approving a 
basis of work among these small mills will do 
much to raise the general standing and char- 
acter of southern pine. 

But work of this character, the gathering 
of better statistics and trade information, the 
organization of joint selling agencies or phys- 
ical mergers, general advertising and trade 
promotion work, only in part meet the needs 
of our industry today. With these problems 
correctly solved there still exists that great 
difference ‘between “just lumber” and the 
product of mills which have the choicest 
stands of timber and the best physical equip- 
ment for its manufacture. 

These distinctions between just accurately 
graded lumber and quality lumber not only 
exist, but have never been merchandised, and 
the number of distinctions can be greatly in- 
| creased. 

We have depended too much upon our grad- 
ing rules for this purpose. This was all 
right when most southern pine came from 
virgin timber and from nearly uniform types 
of operations. These conditions do not now 
exist and the general grading rules for a 


species of lumber should be made to cover the 
most considerable production of that species. 


Success Lies in Recognizing Differences 


The success of the larger manufacturers, 
and in turn the success of the industry, lies 
in the recognition of the differences that exist 
in trees and in manufacturing processes, and 
in the setting up of “Standards of Quality” 
separat: and apert from the general grading 
classifications, but not contrary to them. 

Nothing has served to accentuate the dif- 
ferences that exist in identical grades more 
than the program. of grade-marking initiated 
by the Southern Pine Association five years 
ago. No. 1 common boards produced by one 
mill are frequently superior to the same grade 
of boards manufactured at another plant. 
This obviously is due to the varying qualities 
that exist in our trees, or the difference in 
manufacture. So far, both of these products 
would be sold under the same grade name. 

In view of the differences that exist at the 
present time, not only in the same grade, but 
in the same species of southern pine, it is felt 
that the manufacturers who have heavy in- 
vestments in virgin timber or in select stands 
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of second-growth, and have modern equipment 
for the proper manufacture and seasoning of 
their product, should find further refinement 
advantageous, so that their product might be 
raised gbove the general level, as now limited 
by the grading rules. 

It would be to the interest of this type of 
producer, as well as of the entire industry, 
that the services of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation include not only its general activities 
affecting every producer, but also particular 
services which would be of interest and, value 
to this group alone. This can be done by 
the maintenance of the two classes of serv- 
ices—one in which all must participate, and 
the other in which certain groups may partici- 
pate, under restrictions to be laid down by 
our board of directors. There is no legal or 
technical reason why the association can not 
do this. The powers of incorporation allow 
it to sell “service” generally to the manu- 
facturers and distributers of lumber, and even 
to the public generally. With the board of 
directors, who are the stockholders of the as- 
sociation, rests the decision as to the types 
of service it shall render. For many years, 
the association has sold its service to the pub- 
lic generally in the form of statistical state- 
ments, freight rate books, literature and claim 
inspections, 

All of the mills in this group would have 


Southern Pine Association Again Takes Lead 
in Development of Modern Merchandising 


to measure up to certain standards of qual- 
ity and service established ‘by the board of 
directors of the Southern Pine Association, 
and would be required to grade and trade- 
mark their entire product. In addition, this 
group would be privileged to use a special 
copyrighted name for that portion of their 
product coming within the “quality” require- 
ments. The copyrighted trade-mark would 
stand for certain qualities in these grades not 
usually found in the average southern pine 
product. 

If a large enough number of southern pine 
manufacturers should decide to meet the al- 
ready existing demand for lumber products 
of a definitely high quality, it is natural to 
assume that all who can furnish this high 
quality material may expect a better return 
than is now possible through the sale of mixed 
qualities in direct competition with the thou- 
sands of small mills. Only a certain per- 
centage of the output of even the best mills, 
of course, could be expected to meet these 
rigorous rules of quality. As the “quality” 
products of all of the mills in this group 
would be required to conform to a definite 
standard of selection, manufacture, and grad- 
ing, the “quality” trade-mark would assure the 
buyer of a product as standardized as steel 
or cement. This would naturally afford a 
wonderful background for concentrating the 
sale of these quality products. 

Retailers to Handle “Quality” Lumber 

In the marketing of such products it may 
also prove desirable to arrange for the han- 
dling of this trade-marked “quality” lumber 
by exclusive retailers in given communities. 
This would greatly facilitate active and full 
co-operation by the group with their retail 
distributors. Such a marketing arrangement 
would enable at least one branch of the lum- 
ber industry to parallel the excellent merchan- 
dising of other materials, and to follow their 
product through to its ultimate use. 

We have given considerable thought to the 
problem which faces our industry, and have 
tested every idea that has occurred to us in 
the light of our experience during the last 
fifteen years. This experience indicates that 
the plan outlined above is the one outstanding 
move which the southern pine manufacturers 
can take to get the greatest possible results 
from co-operative effort. 

Southern pine today is meeting severe com- 
petition from substitutes and from other spe- 
cies of lumber, because we have allowed the 
general conception of southern pine to be 
based upon a product correctly graded, but 
greatly diversified as to respective qualities. 
We have given considerable thought to the 
solution of this problem through the further 
refinement of the grading rules of the South- 
ern Pine Association. Our steps in moisture 
content provisions, density requirements etc., 
were in the right direction. This refinement 
of grades, however, does not meet the situa- 
tion which confronts those mills which have 
large stands of timber and excellent facilities 
for production. A further and more intensive 
merchandising plan, based on -qualities rather 
than grades, is the only remedy which evolved, 
and would give to these potential producers of 
quality southern pine the greatest returns on 
their investment. 

We have tested this plan not only with our 
owm experiences, but with the experiences and 
developments in other lines of industry. It 
has always developed that the producers of 
quality merchandise have been the most suc- 
cessful. But in the lumber industry we have 
allowed the quality producers to bear the bur- 
den placed upon them by a failure to dis- 
tinguish between their product and “just lum- 
ber.” 

The reasons underlying this proposed plan 
are many and more varied than can be men- 
tioned in this proposal. The fundamentals 
are clearly understood and our initial course 
of action is plain. It should be recommended 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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In Woodlawn, one of the most colorful dis- 
tricts of Chicago’s always colorful South Side, 
just across Stony Island Avenue from Jack- 
son Park and just around the corner from 
bustling Sixty-third Street, is a restaurant 
which probably has no parallel anywhere in 
the world. George D. Alexander, the oldest 
of four brothers who operates the establish- 
ment, traveled extensively in the United States 
and in Europe in search of ideas for the mod- 
ernizing of this restaurant in an unusual way. 
The result was an adoption or adaptation of 
some of the decorative schemes he had seen, 
and the rejection of many for original ideas. 

Alexander’s is a study in oak—in completely 
modernized “Cell”-ized oak. It impresses the 
visitor as an outstanding example of what pos- 
sibilities there are for decorating with oak, 
for this species is used wherever any kind of 
wood is employed. Yet the result is not mo- 
notony, for the oak is finished in three differ- 
ent tones, with the dark near the floor and 
the lighter shades higher up. The variations 
are effected by means of panels of many shapes 
and sizes, separated by shiny monel metal, the 
same material which is used for the kitchen 
and service fixtures. 

It has been said that the oak here is mod- 
ernized. This is not confined to abandoning 
the old, out-of-date finishes for the latest and 
best creations of the stain-maker’s art, but 
expresses itself, also, in the shapes of the panels 
and in their arrangement. With a few excep- 
tions, important architectural lines are vertical. 
in the “set-back” pattern made so popular with 
the advent of the skyscraper. You notice this 
feature the instant you step into the vestibule, 
which seems to be made of narrow, vertical 
strips of oak holding in place the panes of 
spotless glass. You notice it more as you 
step into the restaurant itself, and glance 
toward the row of booths along the north wall. 
The end of each booth is cut away in this 
same bizarre pattern: The booth-table legs 
were designed to harmonize with the booth- 
ends. The more conventional tables and chairs 
on the main dining floor bear no fancy mark- 
ings on their sturdy oak legs and tops. 

A partition, four and a half feet high, sepa- 
rates the main dining room from the lunch 
counter, which extends its crooked length along 
the south wall of the one large room. The 
counter is a succession of horseshoe-shaped 
tables—so arranged for greater seating capac- 
ity in a given amount of floor space. The 











The booths and the wainscoting, the doors at the rear, the coat-racks, and all trim except the monel metal, show the variations in color 
possible with oak when modern art is used in displaying it; at right—close-up of one of the booths 


Modern Oak for a 
Modern Restaurant 





counter, and the numer- 
ous cabinets behind it 
are oak, and_ special 
care was taken to as- 
sure beauty of line here 
as elsewhere in the res- 
taurant. Only the black 
linoleum counter - top, 
the steel swivel chairs, 
and the fixtures of met- 
al and glass keep this 
part of the restaurant, 
too, from being all oak. 











The partition previ- 

ously mentioned, and a 
wainscoting around all 
walls wherever there is 
no cabinetwork, both consist of panels of oak— 
rectangles laid horizontally, with grain in op- 
posite directions. It is these large panels, to- 
gether with the massive doors, which first di- 
rects attention to the large amount of oak in 
the restaurant. 
_ The straight lines and many angles are con- 
tinued above the height of the doors, for the 
same design is to be found in the clock cabi- 
net on the wall, and in the ventilators. And 
the ry: too, are unusual. It would have 
seemed a waste of effort to be so careful with 
the lower part of the room, only to use ordi- 
nary lighting fixtures. But nothing of that sort 
here. It must be extraordinary. So, thirteen 
inches below the ceiling, another ceiling was 
built, for the sole purpose of having indirect 
lights without the “spotty” effect so often pro- 
duced when this is attempted. Carefully de- 
signed and well made, the lights are an addi- 
tion to the decorations. Lights in the booths 
harmonize in similar fashion. 

It is all the result of a desire for a restaurant 
of distinction which would yet be informal 
enough for the many high school students who 
make Alexander’s their rendezvous, or for the 
casual traveler who drops in from the bus sta- 
tion nearby. That requires a material of flex- 
ibility of usage—it takes wood. Mr, Alexan- 
der favored oak, as did his brothers, because 
of its known ability to stand hard knocks and 
many years. “It is a wood,” he confided to a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
“that doesn’t tire you within a few months. 
We've tried other things, and they soon grow 
old. But we know from experience that we 
don’t grow tired of oak that way.” 





The vestibule at Alexander's Restaurant, Chicago, is a fine example of 
modern oak treatment, as is the partition at left 


Doubtless the variations in color will aid in 
this, for there is plenty of color, as was called 
to the attention of the writer. Besides the 
three shades of oak there are four tones of 
pink, and five of green. With the white 
table cloths, the black counter top, and 
the blue dishes, it is a strong indorsement of 
the effectiveness of color. The excellent 
patronage accorded this restaurant, which is 
open always, is a further indorsement, as are 
the many compliments on the decorative effects 
secured with oak. 

Participating with George Alexander in 
the planning of the place, he said, were his 
three brothers, Nicholas, Peter, and Evangelo, 
and Earl Ries, of the American Store Fixture 
Co., Chicago. “He is not an architect,” the 
restaurateur said, “but he is a good sketcher, 
and he has ideas about restaurants. He knew 
of some things that we hadn’t thought of in 
the twelve years we have been in business 
here. Oh, yes, and an artistic young German 
friend of mine helped us on the planning of 
this, too. With all that thinking, it ought to 
be good.” 

Truly, it ought to be good, for these four 
brothers are a family thoroughly experienced in 
restaurant operation and they insist on main- 
taining an establishment of beauty as well as 
good food. These same men, associated with 
George Annes who operates several restaurants 
in the Loop, were proprietors of the beautiful 
Tour d’ Argent Restaurant and coffee shop and 
soda fountain in the Palmolive Building, the 
North Side skyscraper which was described at 
length in the Nov. 2, 1929, issue of the AmeEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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Cashing in on Wood Promotion Campaign 


Architects, Builders, Owners and Public Officials, Impressed with Its Beauty and Durability, 
Specify W ood—Develop Plans for Enlarged Research Work 


Wood Trim for Skyscraper 


Sr. Paut, Minn., July 21.—The 35-story 
First National Bank Building, largest office 
structure in the Northwest, which will soon 
rise in this bustling city, will have wood trim 
throughout, wood sash and frames and wood 
furniture. 

Early in February of this year the Twin 
City representative of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, through numerous 
interviews, presented the selling points of lum- 
ber to the president, vice president, chairman 
and members of the building committee, and in 
June a decision was reached in favor of wood 
trim, and wood frames and sash in 1,800 open- 
ings. 

During these interviews it was learned that 
some of the prominent architects in Chicago 
are now trying to discourage the use of metal 
windows of any kind. With two of the lead- 
ing architectural firms in the country among 
those taking this stand, the outlook for the use 
of wood frames and sash in large office build- 
ings is considered most encouraging. 

The three lowest bidders for the millwork for 
the St. Paul building are Twin City operators, 
and the picture will be complete with trade 
extension subscribers’ lumber going into the 
structure. 

To carry the hardwood finish scheme through- 
out the entire building, wood will probably be 
used in place of marble in the main corridor of 
the banking department. All furniture will be 
of wood, the committee standing firm in its de- 
cision to use all wood for the new equipment. 

ee 


Lamella Roofs for Exposition 


Boston, Mass., July 21.—More than 2,000,000 
feet of lumber will go into the roofs of seven- 
teen buildings of the Boston Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition to be held June 15 to July 15 
next year. The commissioner of the bureau of 
buildings has authorized the use of Lamella 
roofs because this unique all-timber dome con- 
struction is economical in erection and main- 
tenance. 

Mayor Curley is so enthusiastic over the ex- 
position that he has designated a plot of about 
70 acres of ground in South Boston as a site, 
with electric light and telephone connections 
provided. 

The selling power of identified, guaranteed 
lumber is strikingly illustrated by the action 
of the commissioner of buildings, who is accept- 
ing a working stress of 1,600 pounds per square 
inch in bending, upon agreement that the ma- 
terial supplied for the roof structures will be 
grade-marked and trade-marked as identified 
quality lumber, warranting such stress. Be- 
cause the project is a group of temporary build- 
ings, the roof load of 30 pounds for snow will 
be ignored, and permission has been granted 
to design for a wind load of only 20 pounds. 

In its construction information series, the 
National Lumber Mannfacturers’ Association has 
issued a*very interesting booklet, profusely illus- 
trated, on the Lamella roof. This type of con- 
struction is peculiarly adaptable for large un- 
obstructed floor areas, such as cotton com- 
presses, storage warehouses, garages, auditori- 
ums, large barns, gymnasiums, etc. It possesses 
many advantages aside from economy and 
roominess. Its speed in erection is paralleled by 
the speed in dismantling—simply by unscrewing 
the bolts without damage to the lamellas, as 
the ribs are called. 

_ An outstanding example of Lamella construc- 
tion is found in the great convention hall in 
Houston, Tex., where the Democratic National 


convention was held in 1928. Houston was 
awarded the convention despite the fact that 
the city had no building suitable for holding 
it. However, only 27 days were required to 
erect the great hall with its Lamella roof. 


* * * 


TO PERFECT CREDIT SERVICE 


National Association Appoints Western Rep- 
resentative—Ledger Experience Exchange 
Plans Started 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 21—Fred W. 
Wright, of Chicago, for many years with the 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association, publisher of 
the “Red Book,” will have charge of the West 
Coast office of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Credit Corporation to be established in 
Seattle. 

The duties of the new manager will be: 

(1) To conduct an efficient credit rating 
service for the members of the western lum- 
ber associations in the handling of credit 
reports and credit inquiries. 

(2) To handle such collections as are 
placed with the “Blue Book” against debtors 
located in the western territory and to solicit 
collection business on behalf of the “Blue 
Book.” 

(3) To secure “Blue Book” subscriptions, 
which is important because only with in- 
creased revenue can the office be main- 
tained and render efficient service. To un- 
dertake to interest, by calling on the trade, 
members of the western associations in con- 
tributing information to the credit inter- 
change service. 

(4) To direct the credit interchange serv- 
ice proposed for the contributors of ledger 
experiences to the bureaus to be established 
by western associations; to prepare a sum- 
mary of information received; to be sent to 
all contributors with the information avail- 
able through the local association of credit 
information. 


(5) To keep the “Blue Book” constantly 
revised and to secure credit information in 
the territory. 

(6) To attend, if desired, meetings of 
sales managers’ groups or other meetings, to 
co-operate wherever possible and to give the 
benefit of his experiences in credit matters, 
when desired. 


Mr. Wright also will co-operate wherever 
possible with W. F. Shaw, trade extension man- 
ager, and A. C. Horner, in charge of the west- 
ern office of the N. L. M. A., in trade exten- 
sion matters. 

Establishment of a ledger experience ex- 
change plan is being promoted with the sub- 
scribing associations of the N. L. M. A. in ac- 
cordance with the resolution passed at the an- 
nual meeting in Chicago in May. It is felt 
that the establishment of this service by the 
several regional associations will be the means 
of saving the industry thousands of dollars an- 
nually, as well as making “Blue Book” ratings 
the most accurate ratings available. 

The plan is that the “Blue Book” will fur- 
nish forms for use by the members in advis- 
ing their secretary’s office once each month of 
all past due accounts on their books, furnishing 
the name and address of the customer, the 
amount owing, the amount past due, the length 
of time past due and special remarks. This 
information is summarized and a summary sent 
to each of those members who contribute in- 
formation. The summary does not contain the 
name of the shipper, this information being kept 
in strict confidence. A record of all informa- 
tion is sent to the “Blue Book” office, which 


offers a free trade report service to any sub- 
scriber who is contributing trade information 
to his regional information service. 

This service is now established by the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Southern Pine Association, and will be estab- 
lished soon with the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and probably with the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute. The other associations 
have been advised of the benefits of the service. 

* * * 


Plan Research Work 


WasuincrTon, D. C., July 21.—Frank P. Cart- 
wright, chief engineer of the. National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, on a- recent ex- 
tended field trip discussed research arrange- 
ments with the engineering faculties of several 
universities, where it is expected parts of the 
new research program will be carried on. He 
also visited the Forest Products Laboratory 
and discussed research matters with members 
of the staff. 

Tentative arrangements have been made for 
testing under university laboratory auspices the 
flexibility, and load and impact distribution of 
joisted floors, using various spans, joist spac- 
ing and depths, and different types of sub- 
flooring and finish flooring. 

Tests also are planned of the strength and 
load distribution of plank and laminated floors, 
such as used in factories and on bridges. 

Arrangements have been completed for con- 
duct of a research fellowship at the Forest 
Products Laboratory on the properties of built- 
up structural members and the use of bolts 
and special hardware to develop better timber 
framing details. pitas 


Wood Cases for Film Storage 


Cotumsus, OnI0, July 21—The State of 
Ohio, through its division of factory and build- 
ing inspection, has traced the source of the 
fumes by which firemen fighting the Tice & 
Jeffers Building fire on June 18 were overcome. 

H. G. Ehret, safety director, reported that 
heat which enveloped steel filing cabinets turned 
their contents of films in manila envelopes into 
charcoal and bromine and monoxide gases. 

“There is no question but the firemen in- 
haled some of these gases,” said Mr. Ehret, who 
made a similar investigation with the same re- 
sult in the Cleveland Clinic disaster a year 
ago. 

Mr. Ehret pointed out that the external heat 
distills the gases and reduces the films and en- 
velopes to charcoal, adding: 

Fireproof vaults are the only safe means 
of storing nitro-cellulose films. The indus- 
trial commission has adopted regulations 
covering storage of the films in conjunction 
with regulations compiled by the division of 
factory inspection, and has appealed to pho- 
tographers and physicians to store their films 
safely. 

The eager office equipment salesman usually 
marches a prospective customer up to a steel 
filing case and enthusiastically makes the dem- 
onstration of the lighted match, held inside and 
close to the wall of the steel case. “See that?” 
he asks, beaming a challenge to deny protection 
against fire. This demonstration frequently 
closes the sale. The prospective customer who 
hesitates doubtless asks himself why it is neces- 
sary to have so-called fireproof filing cases in 
a fireproof building, but does not care to make 
a negative decision. 

In this connection it is recalled that the fire 
at the Hafner Lumber Co. offices in St. Louis 
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recently clearly demonstrated the protection fur- 
nished important papers by properly constructed 


wood filing cabinets. The Hafner company 
used both steel and wood filing cases. Fol- 
lowing the fire close inspection demonstrated 
that the wood cases showed charred scars 


where the flames burned deeply, but the papers 
and cards inside the cases remained com- 
pletely intact and free even of the smudge of 
smoke, while the contents of the steel cases 
were blackened to a crisp. 

In this connection it is pointed out that with 
specially constructed wood cases, where the side 
wall thickness of wood is not less than two 
inches, a half hour’s respite may be expected 
even under intense heat befcre  self-ignition 
starts even in highly combustible film contents. 

Furthermore, tests in heat transmission labora- 
tories show that heat penetrates the thin walls 
of thin filing cases more than a hundred times 
as rapidly as it does through wood in the thick- 
nesses ordinarily used for filing cases, and the 
engineering department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association recommends _ that 
where heat-proof vaults are not available wood 
cases rather than steel be used for film storage. 

* * * 


To Combat Unfavorable Publicity 

WasuHincoton, D. C., July 21—Some clever 
steel publicity got the idea before the public 
that the steel floor was “all the rage.” 

In reply the National Lumber Manufactur- 


ers’ Association has been able, through the 
fairness of the North American Newspaper 


Alliance, to put forth the merits of the lami- 
nated wooden underfloor in about the same 
group of papers that had previously “abolished” 
the wooden floor as a sort of antique relic. 

The same service is planning an article on 
the Minnesota forestry experiment as typified 
by the Weyerhaeusr effort to put 172,000 acres 
of cut-over land into an “auxiliary forest.” In 
that connection some attention will be devoted 
to the new hybrid poplar tree, developed by 
Prof. Ralph Boyle McKee, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, which grows to a diameter of eight 
inches in eight years. 

a * ‘ 
Publicity on Russian Problem 


WasuinctTon, D. C., July 21—Between the 
briefs submitted by the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor urging the Treasury Depart- 
ment to forbid the landing in this country of 
Russian lumber produced in whole or in part by 
prison labor, hundreds of newspapers through- 
out the country have given space to and shown 
an interest in the Russian lumber situation. 

A special committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is inquiring into Communist activi- 
ties in the United States, which includes rela- 
tions of the Amtorg Trading Corporation and 
all other Russian activities. The work of this 
committee is certain to bring a lot more help- 
ful publicity to the Russian problem in general. 

* * *k 


Explodes Timber Famine Myth 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 21—In a recent 
Washington letter published in about 200 news- 
papers, Fred J. Haskin explodes the myth of a 
timber famine. Mr. Haskin points out that a 
large part of the original forest in this coun- 
try was necessarily removed to make room for 
civilization, and that notwithstanding a decreas- 
ing consumption of lumber the present forestry 
problem is one of markets rather than of suffi- 
cient supply. The same article points out that 
there is little suggestion of a timber famine 
in the declining prices of lumber in recent 
years. 

In this connection, ‘the information depart- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association had occasion to write a letter to 
William M..Jardine, former secretary of agri- 
culture, and call his attention to erroneous 
statements in an article appearing in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post under his name. Mr. 
Jardine fell into the standard error of the for- 
est enthusiasts in calling attention to the fact 
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Coming in from a fortnight’s trip that 
took him through a number of towns in 
lowa and Illinois, during which time he had 
opportunity to observe 
many things, a member of 
the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN staff presented this 
problem to the editor: 
“‘Does home owning make 
better business men or do better business 
men make more home owners?” That is a 
poser. The thought is this: Does owning a 
home, having an interest in the community 
and a pride in making his town a good place 
in which to live, make a man a better busi- 
ness man or does home owning come as the 
result of more than ordinary ability as a 
business man? The question resulted from 
the appearance of two towns only a short 
distance apart, that afford a striking con- 
trast. One is a busy business town, neat 
looking, clean and attractive and character- 
ized by a number of comfortable homes that 
are seen on every hand. The other town 
is a shabby little community, the population 
of which evidently is made up largely of 
renters. The town does not indicate any 
particular business activity and the contrast 
between the two is so great that it made a 
deep impression upon this traveler. He be- 
lieves that there is a relation between home 
owning and good business and an evident 
civic pride. 


Home Owning 
and the 
Business Man 


* * * 


There are many striking examples through- 
out the country of the public spirit of lum- 
bermen, as evidenced by their donations of 
property and of money 
for the development of 


Making People 


parks and beauty spots 
Happy and that add to the comfort 
Contented and pleasure of the peo- 


ple. Just recently a well 
known lumber concern in Wisconsin has 
donated a tract of land contiguous to the 
small town in which it is located for use as 
a county park. In a letter to the village 
president, an official of the lumber company 
said: ““The deed already has been executed 
and forwarded to the county park commis- 
sion, and we trust that the good people will 
have occasion to enjoy this park for a long 
time.” This tract contains a large grove 
of maples and when developed will be one 
of the beauty spots of the county. It will be 
cleared properly, landscaped and in time will 
become a popular playground for the chil- 
dren. Perhaps this may be called a little 
thing in the life of the officials of this lum- 
ber company, but it is something that will 
bring happiness and comfort to many people 
and is just another little evidence that the 
average lumberman wants to see the people 
about him happy and contented. 
x * * 
Tremendous stress has been laid upon the 
matter of over production in the lumber in- 
dustry—and rightly so. But the vitally im- 


portant question of under 
Reviving consumption seems to have 
A Sick been rather overlooked, or its 
importance minimized. We 
Industry need more persistent effort 
along the line of inducing in- 
creased consumption, and probably less 
talk about production. If production is 


curtailed to meet consumption and there is 
no consumption, then any production will 
be over production. Let's talk more about 
increasing the use of wood; get people really 
interested in home owning and home beauti- 
fying etc. Maybe we'll get so interested and 
the results will be so gratifying we can for- 





Some Observations By the Way 
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get all about that terrible bogey of over pro. 
duction. Take the lowly hairpin. Have you 
noticed that the hairpin business is coming 
back after it had apparently passed out of 
the picture? Somebody—wonder if it wasn't 
the hairpin manufacturers—began talking 
about a woman’s hair being her crowning 
glory and presenting many reasons for a 
change in prevailing styles of hairdressing, 
The demand for hairpins is returning and 
a dead industry is being revived. 
k ok x 


Here is an interesting suggestion that 
comes from a well known agricultural publi- 
cation: “Many farmers whose lands are 

mortgaged have a definite 
Working Their system by which they are 
W Out working their way out of 
ay Vu debt. They pay to them- 
Of Debt selves the customary 
rental share of produc- 
tion of crops and live stock and use the 
proceeds of that share for no other purposes 
than the payment of taxes and installments 
of interest and principal on their farm loans. 
By paying rent to themselves and thus paying 
off their indebtedness while they are in good 
health and able to work and manage, they 
may have farm homes free of debt in their 
old age."” That's a good, sensible idea that 
might well be adopted by men in other lines 
than farming. 
* * * 

Many business concerns are beginning to 
realize the necessity of stimulating or creat- 
ing a demand for their product in order to 

keep the factories in oper- 


Guiding the ation. The buying public 
Publi is fickle and is prone to go 

sows after new things. This 
Aright only means that manufac- 


turers must be more alert 
and prepared to steer public thought and 
interest in the desired direction. A great 
chewing gum concern keeps its sales volume 
increasing by continually telling the public 
reasons—new and old—why they should 
chew gum. A striking example of changes 
that affect business is shown in the experi- 
ence of a lumber concern in the north 
which has seen its sales of wood decline from 
$140,000 a year to less than $100,000— 
not because of fewer homes needing heat, but 
because the people are being induced to buy 
oil burners or gas or electric heaters. How 
will this concern go about meeting this com- 
petition and regaining a market for its wood? 


-_ * * 


Is there a significance for lumbermen in 
the fact that census figures show that urban 
population is increasing—that more people 

are moving to the cities? 


Developin Years ago more people 
AL ping lived in the country. There 

oe are boys and girls in the 
For Trees cities who have never seen 


a cow or climbed a tree 
and found a bird's nest—in fact, they don't 
know anything about trees other than those 
they have seen in the parks. The love of 
trees that has been so strong in the hearts 
of our people is quite likely to be dimmed 
and finally erased because folks are growing 
into manhood and womanhood who know 
nothing about trees. What are we lumber- 
men going to do to teach the children to 
appreciate trees, love the forests and to rec- 
ognize the beauty of wood? How are we 
going to make them lumber minded? Will 
not the fact that they know nothing about 
trees and lumber have an influence on our 
business? Did you ever think about it? 
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40 
that the United States originally had 822,000,- 
900 acres of virgin forest, and left the infer- 
ence that but for the destroying lumbermen this 
area would have remained the same. In reply- 
ing to the N. L. M. A., Mr. Jardine conceded 
that probably at least 300,000,000 acres of the 
original American forest must now be in utili- 
zation for agriculture and pasturage, and added 
that in any future writings he would avoid 


repeating his erroneous. statement. 


Added Cost Negligible 

WasuincTton, D. C., July 21.—Representa- 
tive Canfield of Indiana is credited with having 
started the report that as a result of the duty 
of $1 a thousand carried in the new tariff law 
on imports of softwood lumber the workman’s 
humble home will cost him $50 to $100 more 
than formerly, while the American consumers 
in general will have to shoulder an additional 
burden of $50,000,000 a year. Apparently few 
persons realize that the lumber provision as 
modified before final passage permits some 60 
percent of the lumber imported from Canada 
to remain on the free list—and that the great 
bulk of our softwood imports come from Canada. 
This is the lumber that interests most home 
builders and the bulk of it will pay no duty. 

Mr. Canfield’s estimate of $50 to $100 in- 
creased cost indicates that he assumed the work- 
man’s humble home is really a palace, involving 
the purchase of a lar~e quantity of lumber. As 
a matter of fact, about 10,000 or 12,000 feet 
would be the maximum quantity of lumber go- 
ing into a small detached home. If all of this 
were dutiable and the consumer had to stand 
the entire tariff tax, it is obvious that the ad- 
ditional cost would not exceed $10 or $12. 


After deducting 60 percent on account of soft- 
wood lumber imported free of duty, the humble 
home builder would get down to an amount 
that would be absolutely lost in the ordinary 
fluctuations of prices. 


PRREBBEBBAAGEaGLAE: 


Urge Use of American Lumber 


Mempuis, TENN., July 21.—Vigorous pro- 
test against the use of foreign woods in furni- 
ture for the various departments of the Gov- 
ernment and likewise a complaint and protest 
that Government building specifications call for 
less and less use of American lumber are con- 
tained in resolutions adopted by the board of 
directors of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute which met here July 15. 

Members of the organization are urged to 
submit the matters to their representatives in 
Congress to the end that steps are taken 
“against this unfair discrimination against im- 
portant American industry by our Government.” 

The resolutions with reference to furniture 
grew out of reports that mahogany from Africa 
and Honduras is used in huge quantities of fur- 
niture that has been bought by or at the direc- 
tion of the quartermaster general of the U. S. 
Army, it is said, but the hardwood men would 
not limit their protest to this one department 
alone. They believe that American woods are 
equal to and superior to those from other coun- 
tries and that all Government furniture ought to 
be made from it, notably when the matter of 
cost, durability, finish and other factors are 
equal or favorable to American products. 

The minimizing of wood in Government con- 
struction work, such as for floors, interior trim 
etc., represents a tremendous loss to the lumber 


industry if it is continued. When it is taken 
into consideration that a $300,000,000 program 
is under way throughout the nation, the Hard- 
wood Institute leaders believe that their indus- 
try can be materially benefitted if the logical 
uses for wood in all Government buildings are 
specified. 

Draft of the resolutions of protest got the 
endorsement of every director of the organ- 
ization in attendance, including the following: 
J. W. Bailey, Laurel, Miss.; George Hender- 
son, Ewing, Tex.; Lee Robinson, Mobile, Ala. ; 
Preston Joyce, Louisville, Ky.; B. L. Callfey, 
Columbus, Ohio.; W. T. Murray, Rochelle, 
La.; J. V. Norman, Louisville, Ky.; George C. 
Allport, Kansas City; W. R. Satterfield, Mem- 
phis; Curtis Dewey, Memphis; Arthur Bruce, 
Memphis. J. H. Townshend, executive vice 
president and George Land were present from 
the executive offices of the institute in Memphis. 

The resolutions were as follows: 

WHEREAS, the Government of the United 
States in its building specifications is reduc- 
ing to a minimum the use of American lum- 
ber, flooring and interior trim, and in the 
specifications for furniture for army officers 
is discriminating against native woods in 
favor of foreign woods: 

Now therefore, be it Resolved, That the hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute protests against 
such action as vigorously as possible and calls 
upon the proper officials of the various de- 
partments of the Government tocorrect same 
at once, and be it further 

Resolved, That the members of the institute 
be, and they are hereby requested to submit 
this matter to their representatives in Con- 
gress, and ask them to protest against this 
unfair discrimination against important Amer- 
ican industry by our Government. 


To Familiarize Lumber Marks 


The first opportunity many purchasing agents 
were afforded to see what lumber grade marks 
and trade marks and other identifying tags and 
stamps actually look like was given them at 


and fab 
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Grade-marks znd trade-marks on lumber guarantee 
to the purchaser quality and species 

Shippers Certifi€ates of Car Contents for softwoods 
and Licensed Shipments for hardwoods declare 
the exact contents of a carload shipment in 
lerms of species, grades, items and foolage as 
shipped by the manufacturer. : 


Tho « 





the annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents and its accom- 
panying “Inform-a-Show,” held last month at 
the Stevens Hotel in Chicago. There a com- 
prehensive exhibit had been prepared by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
in conjunction with the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation and other regional organizations. 


An outstanding feature of the exhibit was a 
pair of large and attractively colorful signs, 
explaining to him who would look the purposes 
of the various marks, and what each means. 
The accompanying illustrations practically tell 
their own story of the artistic way in which 
the signs were prepared, except that it is just 
about impossible for black and white to copy 
attention-getting effect of the red and yellow 
and blue and other colors used on the signs. 


The speakers in the sessions of the lumber 
committee of the purchasing agents’ organiza- 
tion included L. R. Putman, of Chicago, mer- 
chandising counsel of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, and he supplemented the signs in ex- 
plaining that the association grade- and trade- 
marks are insignia of lumber species and grade, 
the mill that manufactured it, and the associa- 
tion of which the mill is a member. The Na- 
tional “Tree” mark as indication of a financial 
guaranty of grade, species and size, was also 
impressed upon the audience. Then it was 
made very clear to all the hearers, and of 
course to any of the many who stopped to read 
the second sign, that the purpose of the car 
card is to certify and aid in obtaining the quan- 
tity, as well as the quality, purchased. Samples 
of the “Shippers’ Certificate of Car Contents” 
and the “Licensed Shipment” cards and en- 
velopes were fastened to the signs, so the -ob- 
servers would know exactly what they look 
like. 

Preparation of the signs was one of the-ac- 
tivities of C. E. Close, manager of the Chicago 
office of the National trade extension depart- 
ment. Commenting upon them he said Tuesday 
to a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: 

“They put lumber on the same basis we have 


to put any product if we want to sell it and 
get repeat orders—quality first, and then quan- 
tity. You have to have both, and the customer 
has to know that he’s getting it.” 
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Looking About in the Piedmont 





Mountains, Foot Hills and Coastal Plain Contain a Varied Life and a Growing 
Industry—Displays to Help Customers Make Up Their Minds 


The Realm is now at “The Pivot of the Piedmont,” as Charlotte, 
N. C., sometimes calls itself. 

The Piedmont, as the term is used here, means the foothills on 
the eastern slope of the Appalachians. It extends through the 
Carolinas and into adjoining States; a pleasant, forested country 
that is rich in industries. 

North Carolina roughly divides itself into three broad bands, 
extending from northeast to southwest. On the western border 
and lying partly in Tennessee is the new Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park; a great reservation that has been much in the papers 
these last few years. It is a typical part of the southern highlands; 
a region known to northerners through the work of novelists and 
other writers who have sought out the highlanders as picturesque 
citizens who have lived largely in isolation for generations. A 
good many products of their household crafts, such as pottery and 
weaving and hooked rugs, have come into the markets of late. It 
is a region rich in hardwoods 
and in water power. 


surroundings. It is rather curious that North Carolina, with its 
wealth of natural beauty, is lacking in one respect. We are told 
that there is not a natural lake in the State. Those that there are 
in the State are created bodies of water, dammed up for the pur. 
pose of producing hydro-electric developments. 

The third division of North Carolina is the coastal plain, next to 
the ocean; the home of great plantations. These three more or 
less overlapping divisions give to the State a wonderfui variety of 
climate and industry and society; a mutually stimulating environ- 
ment for one of the great social and economic developments of the 
whole country. 

Charlotte is a city of nearly a hundred thousand people, a center 
of industry and wholesaling. In all directions about it are towns 
and villages which look to the city for the machinery of finance 
and for those supplies of goods that keep the local stores running. 

Naturally the factor, in which 





As the mountains siope toward 
the sea there is the Piedmont 
with its industrial development. 
North Carolina is a wonder State 
for industries. It ranks second 
only to New York in the amount 
of Federal taxes paid; and the 
principal source of this revenue 
is the tobacco tax. Since the 
World War the people of the 
United States have taken to 
cigarettes as an earnest occupa- 
tion; and North Carolina supplies 
these new necessities by the mil- 
lion and billion. This industry 





—s , this department was most inter- 
ested is the lumber retailing 
interests, which are many and 
well developed. 

The Cathey Lumber Co. has 
recently built a handsome and 
efficient retailing plant, includ- 
ing an office and warehouse and 
large storage sheds. 

The office and warehouse 
building was planned with a 
good deal of imagination to take 
clever advantage of irregular 
ground slopes. At first glance 
the place might have seemed 
impossible. The office floor is 








seems to center a little farther 
north in Winston-Salem and Dur- 
ham. The vast Duke fortune, 
accumulated largely in Durham, is being devoted to education and 
church work. Duke University, formerly Trinity College, is reputed 
to be the richest educational institution in the world, and it is 
building a wonder plant on the outskirts of Durham. 

The Piedmont is also the home of a recent textile development. 
The mills for the most part came down from the North, to be near 
the source of supply and to tap a new vein of labor. Some people 
have told us that this textile industry developed so hastily that it 
rather overshot its market or at least lost a little in possible 
efficiency. In any event it seems to be going through something 
of a reorganization, with every indication that in the near future 
it will enter upon a new and greater era of prosperity. 


Where Town and Country Mingle 


As a person drives through this mill territory he is often uncer- 
tain whether he is in town or in the country; for mill executives 
and workers have gone out along the fine highways for miles and 
haye built their houses. Sometimes these houses occupy tracts no 
larger than a city lot; sometimes they have one or several acres 
of land around them. A few miles is nothing to a worker who 
owns a car. Presently as one drives along, the town spreads out 
and thickens up, so to speak, and there will be a huge mill with 
hundreds of cars parked about it. 

Still another industry, if it can be called such, is the presence 
in these low hills of artists.and writers and people who come for 
the climate. The University of North Carolina, located at Chapel 
Hill, is one of the half dozen leading institutions of higher learning 
in all the South. It is purely a college town with no other indus- 
tries; and it has become nationally famous as a center for develop- 
ing the creative arts; a beautiful village set on a hil] in sylvan 


A typical street scene in the Old South 





level with the street in front, 
and yet it is the top story of the 
building. To the rear of the 
office and on the same floor is a great ware room containing the 
stock which customers most want to see. On the left side of the 
building as one stands on the sidewalk and faces the door is a 
truck entrance to this floor. 

The next floor below comes out at the rear on a level with a 
railroad siding; and stock can be hand trucked from car to storage 
across a gangway. The basement can be reached from the car by 
a door located under the loading platform; and on the right side 
of the building there is a truck door. So all three floors, due to 
the slope of the hill, can be reached by trucks at ground levels. 

The yard has 1,000 feet of side track, so located that it is not 
necessary to load any incoming stock on to trucks or wagons to 
get it to the proper storage bin. Gravity rolls are used exten- 
sively. We noticed one quite simple device in one of the lumber 
sheds for placing these rolls. The siding crosses the end of the 
building, and a row of braced brackets made from 2x4s has been 
fastened to the uprights along one side of the driveway. The sec- 
tions of rollers are placed on these brackets. When the job is 
finished they are lifted off and stored in a bin. 

This company offers quite extensive service to its customers, 
both in the variety of stock handled, the arrangement of loans and 
the development of individual plans. There is a great amount of 
detail work involved in this service, and this is reflected in the 
number of skilled workers in the office. We met, among others, 
J. R. Cathey, head of the business, and Charles E. Cathey, his 
brother; A. K. McLeod, and J. G. Kerr. We were gratified to be 
told that the ideas for this efficient and handsome plant were 
largely obtained from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Mr. Kerr tells us that up to the present not much has been done 
with thoroughgoing modernization. 
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While this does not apply especially to Charlotte, we have noticed 
several reasons why modernization is making slow progress in the 
Qld South. In the first place, many of the older southern houses 
were built without basements or furnaces. Many of them are placed 
on piers instead of solid foundations. While the “Sunny South” 
does not present the 
same degree of heat- 
ing problem that is 
present in the North, 
a furnace is now 
recognized as a rather 
necessary comfort. 
But to install a fur- 
nace in a house that 
has no basement is a 
difficult and expensive 
thing to do. A quar- 
wd. a. 
the South, like every 
other part of the coun- 
try, built its share of 
houses that did not 
have the inherent strength and solidity to justify much expenditure. 
The minority of staunch old houses that have historic associations 
are maintained as they are with but minor repairs. Those without 
these associations are frequently not much desired, because a 
change of architectural fashion has turned the house-owning public 
to radically different designs. So building usually turns to new 
construction. 

Sales in Charlotte are showing healthy improvement this year, 
and that desirable manifestation seems rather general all through 
the Piedmont. 

















Recently constructed office of the Cathey Lum- 
ber Co. at Charlotte, N. C. 


A “Store of Ideas” 


H. H. Baxter, of the Central Lumber Co., called our attention 
to the store and sales rooms which the company maintains on 
Tryon Street, in the retail section of the town. 

This “Store of Ideas,” as it is labeled on the front sign, is just 
what its name implies. Mr. Baxter came to the conclusion some 
time ago that the average buyer needs ideas quite as much as mate- 
rials, and he needs the ideas first. Lumber as lumber is singularly 
uninspiring to the person who wants a house. He doesn’t know 
one kind of lumber from another and is wholly indifferent to the 
business of learning about it. But he is interested in fenestration, 
to get maximum sunlight and air and good design. He knows when 
he sees a finished front door whether he likes it or not. He can 
appreciate color and completed millwork and general design. 

So the store was set up to show this person what the details of 
his building will look like. Mr. Baxter went beyond the articles 
which he carries in stock, and he did this for two purposes. First, 
tile work and plumbing and heating and electric fixtures are most 
important in the completed building, and a-customer wants to see 
these things as well as woodwork. Some of them he wants to see 
in relation to woodwork to be sure what the completed effect is 
to be. Second, by including the exhibits of collateral lines, the cost 
of maintaining the store is shared by other dealers. 

There is a complete and permanently installed bathroom in the 
exhibit, finished in tile. There is a furnace room with three types 
of furnaces. There is a kitchen; and, of course, there are many 
electrical fixtures and equipments. Mr. Baxter said that these in- 
stallations, which are duly labeled with the names of the dealers 
selling them, carry some seven-eighths of the rental of the display. 
The Central Lumber Co. has added a complete stock of paints and 
a stock of unpainted furniture to carry the remainder of the cost 
of the exhibit. 

When all this is accounted for, there remains the important sales- 
creating power of the store. People come in and study the doors 
and windows and roofing panels, the built-in cabinet work and the 
plainly labeled floor panels. These panels are six or eight feet 
square and are laid and finished as they would be in a house. 
There is a careful selection of plan books and other building litera- 
ture, and the men ip charge are able to answer questions and make 
suggestions. 


An Elaborate Display 


The store is designed with much skill. It isn’t possible, as is 
often the case, to come in at the front door and see the whole dis- 
play at a glance. Rooms open off the main display. The popular 
feature of building what seems to be the corner of a house is 
repeated several times. This allows the showing of outside finish 
and trim, windows, doors and roofing in place. Furniture, fixtures, 
paints, showcases of building hardware and the like draw the vis- 
itor on and on, around corners and into special rooms. It is a real 


exhibit of educational value, and Mr. Baxter tells us that people 
come and stay for an hour or two, go away and come back at later 
times. It is an emphasis of ideas; and the price in dollars and 
cents takes on a new meaning in relation to finished homes instead 
of being something that simply seems too high. 


Mr. Baxter tells us that trade in general seems definitely on the 
increase. Spring trade started a little slowly, as it did in most 
places; but with the coming of summer weather the trade in houses 
increased. So 1930 promises to be a reasonably satisfactory year 
in Charlotte and the Piedmont. 


Wiggins Bros. (Inc.) has been remodeling the office this spring. 
The company operates a specialty mill to care for its own trade. 
Here, too, we were told that after fifteen months of slow business 
sales are increasing to a more satisfactory volume. 


J. H. Wearn & Co. have recently built a big plant and office. 
This is a long established plant that advertises the fact that it has 
“been helping build Charlotte for forty years.” Unfortunately for 
us, a couple of calls failed to get us into touch with any of the 
chiefs. I fancy the planing mill is the large end of the business, 
though the company also conducts a large retailing business and 
offers special millwork both of its own manufacture and that pro- 
duced by a famous northern company. 


Interest in Financing 


J. H. Baugh, of the McGuinn Lumber Co., stated that in his 
opinion there was a place for a factor of financing to take care of 
the contractor’s pay roll until the building is finished and the build- 
ing and loan completes its mortgage. Otherwise, the dealer has to 
manage that, himself. Some contractors, but not all, are financially 
able to operate without this help. Mr. Baugh states that much 
large building is in progress, in addition to an increased amount of 
house construction. 

Several Charlotte dealers mentioned the importance of contrac- 
tors in maintaining service and getting away from a destructive 
overemphasis upon prices by the thousand. The contractor is quite 
a fellow in our business, North or South. If he sticks by us, 
accepts our prices as reasonable and fair, adds his services to ours 
in rounding out the task of producing a sound and attractive house 
and together with us establishes the reputation for skill and knowl- 
edge and fairness he becomes a partner of incalculable value, In 
hundreds and thousands of cases this is done. Where troubles occur 
they usually arise from one or both of two sources. Either the 
contractor doesn’t have the skill to carry through the job to a 
satisfactory finish, or 
he gets large ideas 
about the unearned 
profit which we take 
down out of the deal. 
In the latter case he 
starts the hazardous 
business of whipsaw- 
ing the dealer or the 
equally hazardous 
business of trying to 
stock his own lumber. 
Of course, he may be 
lacking in estimating 
skill, and in that 
event everybody 
sooner or later gets 
involved in financial 
tangles. 

Usually where an 
established dealer who 
has long worked in 
the conventional way 
with contractors feels 
obliged to edge far- 
ther and farther into 
the contracting field, 
it is because his con- 
tractors are breaking 
down on the job and 
“The Store of Ideas,” the store and sales rooms either want the dealer 
maintained in the retail section of Charlotte, to work for nothing 

N. C., by the Central Lumber Co. or are failing to pro- 

duce houses of satis- 

factory workmanship. Considering the training the average con- 

tractor has, it is much to his credit that in so many places dealers 

and builders can work together to their mutual advantage and to 
the advantage of their mutual customers, 
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‘The Retail Lumber Dealer 
and the Farmer 


ed 


By E. W. Dobson, 
Vice President, 
J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Part of an address delivered before a gathering of lum- } 
ber retailers and farmers at the University of Minnesota 


In discussing building materials for the farm, the most important 
subject to be considered is lumber. The use of lumber for farm 
buildings is traditional. The colonists and early pioneers built the 
walls of their homes and shelter for their live stock out of logs. 
Poles were used for joists and rafters, shakes for shingles and siding, 
and rough hewn boards were used for floors. 

A little later the introduction of the saw mill brought in frame 
structures covered with rough boards applied vertically. The cracks 
between these boards were sealed with battens. The frames for 
these early buildings were of huge hewn timbers which were too 
large for the early saws. Moldings and finishing lumber, when 
used, had to be carved and smoothed with hand tools. 

Years later the larger saws and the planing mill reduced hand 
labor. Timbers used for framing have been gradually reduced in 
size until today practically all small building frames are made of 
2-inch lumber. Most finishing lumber now comes from the mills 
ready for use. Window and door frames can be procured ready to 
set in place. A carpenter today is not, nor need he be, the laborious, 
time-consuming artisan of former times. His tools are few and 
simple, and he is a rapid worker. 

The lumber of today is more accurately sawed, planed and graded; 
more closely adapted to the specific uses, and is available in a greater 
variety of species than ever before. Lumber of many kinds, from all 
parts of the country, is now carried in stock by retail dealers to 
meet the requirements of the farmstead. Today it is more impor- 
tant than ever that the farmer consult with a building material 
expert in the use of lumber on his farm. 

Lumber is the most generally used material for construction, and 
has been commonly used during all time. Ninety-eight percent of 
farm buildings in the United States are constructed of lumber. 
Thirty-five billion feet of lumber is produced and used in the United 
States, for all purposes, every year. Propaganda has been circulated 
through national advertising for a number of years, by manufac- 
turers of substitutes for lumber, to the effect that the lumber supply 
is fast diminishing, and that we are approaching a time when sub- 
stitutes will be resorted to in general construction. 


No Danger of Lumber Famine 


This condition is far from the truth. Lumber is a long time crop 
that grows spontaneously on one-fourth the area of our nation. We 
can use lumber forever and yet always have as much as ever. There 
is no danger of a lumber famine. The law of supply and demand 
and the 500 million acres of forest will see to that. Timber is a 
crop; the one natural resource that is forever renewabie. Lumber 
will always be in sufficient quantity for all purposes. In using 
lumber the farmer is, after all, only patronizing a type of agricul- 
ture which reaps its huge crops at longer intervals instead of annu- 
ally. 

Lumber is not only the material most generally used for farm 
construction; it is also the most economical. It is easiiy fashioned 
to meet building requirements and structures built of it can be 
easily added to or remodeled to meet changing needs. 

The business of farming is becoming more and more a highly 
specialized business. The matter of buildings is given much greater 
attention. Buildings are being carefully planned to meet each farm’s 
requirements. The farm investment must be held down; higher effi- 
ciency maintained, and production increased. 

The laying out of a farm building plan should be most carefully 
studied. First, the proper selection of the building site; its accessi- 
bility to highways and to all points of the farm; the grouping of 
all buildings in relation to each other to save time and unnecessary 
steps in caring for hogs, chickens, cattle, machinery etc. The loca- 
tion of gates and fences is important. Lay out the whole plan on 
paper first. Study your plan for greatest efficiency and with con- 
sideration for your future requirements. 

Each individual building should be sketched on paper and studied, 
so that costly mistakes may not be made and that convenient oper- 
ation be secured. . 

The farm house needs much careful study. It should be attrac- 





tive in appearance; not too large, just sufficient to comfortably meet 
requirements. The arrangement of partitions, windows, ventilation, 
stairways; the arrangement in kitchen of cupboards, work table, 
range, so that unnecessary steps may be avoided and the work of 
the housewife made as easy as possible, are points to be carefully 
considered. The lumber dealer will gladly help with your plans and 
has many attractive, carefully planned houses that will aid you to 
avoid the many mistakes made when homes were built only to have 
a certain number of rooms. 

When building new homes and remodeling old ones, consider the 
many comforts and conveniences now available at low cost, such as 
kitchen cupboards built in sections, in stock designs to fit any open- 
ing or wall space, with any arrangement of bins, doors, drawers 
and shelves wanted. These are now available at half the cost of 
built-to-order cabinets; folding ironing boards, breakfast nooks, tele- 
phone cabinets and medicine cabinets—these items are turned out 
by the thousands in specialty factories where they have been stand- 
ardized and are produced at a very low cost. 

A good serviceable permanent hardwood floor can be laid as 
cheaply as a congoleum rug. A very desirable and important 
arrangement in the farm home is a wash room with a clothes closet, 
and access from the wash room to dining room without passing 
through kitchen. 


Planning and Locating the Barn 


The barn should be planned according to the state of development 
of each particular farm, located in proper relation to other farm 
buildings; the number of stock and horses to be cared for, cows 
to be milked, hay storage required etc. Build your side walls and 
ceiling of tight dressed and matched material. Side walls with 
sheathing, paper and lap siding will give an excellent insulated 
barn with the proper ventilation; will be dry and healthy and add 
greatly to live stock production. With this construction, you can 
join the slogan, “Milk produced from healthy and contented cows.” 

The hay loft should be free from interfering posts and beams. 


Plans for many types of barns and roof construction are available ~ 


at your local yards. 

Permanent hog houses and chicken houses should be built warm 
and well ventilated. Lumber construction is most desirable, where 
either a single or double wall construction is used. Use tight 
matched lumber. Lumber will remain dry, is of high insulating 
value and will not disintegrate. Build good substantial granaries 
and corn cribs. Set them up on concrete foundations or piers at 
least 18 inches above the ground, keeping them free from rats. By 
placing a heavy wire screen under the sill up to about 12 inches 
above the foundation, rats and mice will be prevented from gnawing 
their way into the storage bins. 

Use individual hog houses for farrowing pigs. They can be moved 
around in your alfalfa field on clean fresh ground free from con- 
tamination by disease. Give the little pigs a chance until they are 
strong enough to withstand disease germs. These buildings cost 
very little and all agricultural authorities agree that this method 
will save more pigs and get them to market earlier than farrowing 
in the permanent hog house and old hog lot; that each litter will 
more than pay for the cost of the individual hog house, and the 
house can be used over and over again. 


Small Buildings Pay Big Profits 


Use chicken brooder houses with brooder Stoves; houses that 
can be skidded about to clean ground. Save all your chicks. Keep 
them healthy and they will grow fast. 

These small farm buildings pay big profits. Shelter your machin- 
ery from the elements. Farm implements are expensive. Proper 
shelter will increase the usefulness of farm machinery many years. 
The average life of farm machinery, not housed—is 7 years 
—housed, it is 12 to 15 years. Official estimates place the annual 
loss and depreciation of farm machinery, due to lack of shelter 
alone, at more than 100 million dollars. 

- I wish to make a few recommendations in regard to the use 
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of lumber. Keep rot away from lumber and it is almost indestructi- 
ble. Rot does to lumber what rust does to iron. Build your foun- 
dations at least 12 to 18 inches above the ground line. Keep the 
soil from coming in contact with lumber. Watch your buildings. 
When rot first appears, replace the infected portion and burn the 
piece removed. Don’t leave it lying around where it might infect 
other portions of your buildings. 

When you have finished a building, don’t leave waste pieces of 
lumber lying on the ground under or near your building. Rot 
will start and may spread to your building. If you must have tim- 
bers or pieces of lumber come in contact with soil, or buried in 
concrete, give them a good coat of some recognized wood preserva- 
tive, such as creosote or coal tar solution. 

Use only well seasoned lumber in construction. Green lumber 
will shrink, and when dried out nails will loosen and the building 
will settle and twist some. Use good, dependable grades of lum- 
ber, and the proper kinds for each particular use. Use the com- 
mon grades where they should be used. As a rule, better grades 
of lumber than are necessary are used for many purposes in farm 
buildings. 

Importance of Good Roofs 


Roofs are as important for all buildings as the foundations. Use 
good shingles. I recommend that no grade lower than a 5/2 clear 
grade be used, and put on with zinc coated nails. Use plenty of 
nails for all permanent structures. Twenty percent more nails will 
increase the rigidity of a farm structure 50 percent. Use 16-penny 
spikes for nailing joists, studs and rafters, and 10- to 12-penny 
nails for building granaries, barns and similar buildings. 

Don’t set chimneys on brackets. Build them clear down to a 
solid foundation, building from the ground up. 

Have a plan drawn on paper for all buildings. Get the experi- 
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Calais, Me., is supplying quantities of timber to be used in the con- 

struction of three breakwaters at Grand Manan, N. B., Canada. These 

breakwaters will protect the wharves and fishing industry of that 

section. Above photograph shows, left to right, Jack Wilson, Herbert 

Mann, and William Robertson inspecting the logs which will be towed 

in rafts to their destination. The St. Croix River is shown in the 
background. 





ence and the information that your local lumber dealer has when 
planning any kind of a building. Don’t crowd the construction 
of your buildings too fast. Give more attention to sturdy construc- 
tion. The buildings built by the early pioneers were much better 
constructed than those we are building now. Many examples of 
Colonial type homes built by the early pioneers in the New Engs 
land states have been lived in for more than 200 years and are still 
in use, 

These homes have been kept in careful repair, were sturdily con- 
structed, well nailed, lumber carefully selected, and are striking 
examples of the practical indestructibility of good lumber. 

The same kinds of lumber are available today that were used in 
the construction of these houses. With the same care in construc- 
tion and same careful attention to repairs, buildings can be con- 
structed today as sturdy and that will give service equal to those 
built by the early pioneers. 

The question of a new roof or the repairing of an old one is very 


important. There are now many substitutes for cedar shingles, such 
as composition roofing, asphalt, slate surface and asbestos shingles. 
Many of these make a splendid roof, but if you decide to use a man- 
ufactured roofing I strongly urge you to use only the best grade. 
There are many cheap, unsatisfactory roofings on the market. Don’t 
take a chance. Buy your roofing material from your local dealer 
where quality is assured. 

No roofing is superior to the cedar shingle for farm buildings. 
There is no more conclusive proof of the merit than the test of 
time. That is why the record of wood shingles speaks for itself. 
For generation after generation roofs of cedar shingles have shel- 
tered the homes of your fathers; as far back as the time when 
thatched roofs were discarded in their favor. No roof will outwear 
the cedar shingle. om 

In re-roofing, there is one point that I want to emphasize: Re-roof 
right over the old roof. Don’t tear off the old shingles. Put the 
new roof right over them. This means greatly reduced labor cost 
and the added insulation from the double roof. Your local lumber 
dealer can tell you how to lay the new roof right over the old one. 

I urge you seriously to consider the use of insulation material in 
all permanent farm buildings. Don’t think of insulation as an extra, 
unncessary expense. It is an unquestioned fact that insulation in a 
permanent laying house will pay for itself many times over in 
increased egg production; that your hog profits will be greatly in- 
creased by the use of a good insulation in your hog house. Hun- 
dreds of farmers in this territory have put insulation in their attics 
and tell us they are cutting their fuel bill 20 percent. Let your 
local lumber dealer tell you all about the many advantages of insu- 


_ lated farm buildings. 


Good Fences Are Profit Producers 


And I could talk for an hour on the earning power of the steel 
fence. Many farmers still consider the fence as an expense, when 
in reality good fences are one of the biggest profit producers on 
the farm. A good fencing system will pay for itself in two or three 
years; time and every year thereafter will bring in several hundred 
dollars extra profit from grain and pasturage saved. 

Hog-tight fencing is absolutely necessary for swine sanitation, 
and is a vital factor in diversified farming. Let your lumber dealer 
tell you about the many advantages of the temporary fence, one 
of the greatest income producers on the farm. Here the steel post 
is recommended for its ease of driving, strength and long life. In 
buying woven wire fence, buy only the best grade. Don’t be de- 
ceived by a low price per rod. Buy your fence by the pound. Very 
often where you find a low price per rod you will find that the 
weight per rod has been reduced. The life of woven wire fence 
depends absolutely on the zinc coating which covers it. You can’t 
tell by looking at wire fence the amount of zinc coating on it. In 
buying wire fence, I yrge you to play safe. Buy your fencing ma- 
terial from your local lumber dealer who handles a nationally 
advertised brand. 

Modern barn equipment is now considered as necessary building 
equipment. Stalls and stanchions, an adequate ventilating system, 
water bowls, litter carriers—all of these are now offered to you at 
a surprisingly low cost. Let your local lumber dealer tell you 
about their many advantages. 

The main thought that I want to leave with you about all build- 
ing materials, lumber, cement, tile, paint, barn. equipment etc., is 
that they are not just an expense, not just another drain on your 
farm income, but that the intelligent use of these building materials 
will greatly increase your farm profits. 

We know that building materials are a very definite factor in 
the farmer’s prosperity and we welcome the opportunity of assist- 
ing you in solving your building problems. We want you to feel 
that our service does not end when you haul a load of building 
material from our lumber yard, but that the service we owe you 
has just begun. Take advantage of our architectural service; of 
our knowledge of building materials and constructions. All these 
are gladly offered by your local lumber dealer. 





To Rebuild Yard Destroyed by Fire 


Bastrop, Tex., July 21.—Work has been started by the J. L. Wilbarger 
Lumber Co., of this place, in rebuilding its lumber yard at Red 
Rock, about 14 miles southwest of here, which was completely 
destroyed by fire a few weeks ago. The yard at Red Rock was 
a branch of the Wilbarger company and had been in operation for 
many years under the management of. Gus Jung, who will also 
have supervision of the new yard. The Wilbarger Lumber Co. 
is one of the oldest established business firms in Bastrop County. 
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Maintaining Public Courage 


Granp Rapips, Micu., July 21.—A retail 
lumber organization which accepts as its own 
the challenge of the times, and the responsi- 
bility for maintaining the courage of the public, 
is Stiles Associated Yards. That was demon- 
strated a week ago, when the Grand Rapids 
Herald of Sunday, July 13, carried a five- 
column advertisement, one of “a series of busi- 
ness editorials” by Frederick E. Stiles, urging 
the citizens of this community to have confi- 
dence in the ability of America to pull through 
the present situation. The ad accepted, for the 
building industry, the responsibility of being 
the “first bulwark of good times.” 

This message to the residents of Grand 
Rapids was entitled “A New Animal in the 
Circus,” and showed that a great change has 
come over this nation. Much of the message 
will bear repeating: 

The 20th century America which changed 
Henry Ford from a mechanic to a great capi- 
talist and manufacturer; this present America 
which carried Herbert Hoover from the min- 
ing fields to the heights of political importance ; 
this country of ours which permitted Will Rog- 
ers of the plains to climb to a high place of 
influence as a writer—this is no new America. 

It’s but a reflection of its glorious past— 
which raised a Benjamin Franklin, an Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and a Mark Twain. 

But the last ten years has brought forth a 
new America, a result and triumph for educa- 
tion and better understanding of life. This 
new America has sired leaders of industry and 
finance who work sincerely for the maintenance 


of high wages—who, for the benefit of mankind 
stem the natural tide of supply and demand— 
who, from a better understanding of men, re- 
fuse to crowd and push in times of depression. 
This new America has produced men of labor, 
who have a deep understanding of their em- 
ployer’s problems; men who take real pride in 
their tasks; men who patiently and bravely 
face a crisis with determination to pull us into 
a new era of prosperity. 

With such master tools on hand, surely the 
present depression is but a passing cloud—a 
short reprimand for unbridled ambition. 

The Stiles people sincerely believe in the fu- 
ture prosperity of our country and city. We 
know the building industry is tse first bulwark 
of good times. We ask the furniture worker, the 
contractor and builder to be of good cheer. 
The longest building depressions in the history 
of the country have been short-lived. Each 
depression has been but the forerunner of 
greater building activities. : 


The advertisement concludes with a remin- 
der of the service and’ materials which the five 
Stiles Associated Yards have to offer, and the 
name of the man in charge of each, together 
with his office in the organization. Included 
are: Togan-Stiles (Inc.), Harry F. Stiles, 
president and manager; Division Avenue Lum- 
ber Co., M. M. Connors, treasurer and man- 
ager; Stiles Materials (Jardine Lumber Co.), 
M. VanStrien,* secretary and manager; and 
Spinner-Skutt Lumber Co. and Marquette Lum- 
ber Co., Merton Stiles, vice president and man- 
ager. There is a mention of the “good business 
news” to be heard over the local radio station 
each week-day evening, and the ad also puts 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


Power Saw “One of Yard’s Best Assets” 


The Berry Lumber Co., Sheldon, Iowa, has recently installed a small 
power saw, and is highly pleased with the investment. A letter received by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from the Berry company says: 


We think that a saw of this sort is one of the very best assets a lumber 


another thing in the mind of the reader, or 
keeps it in his mind: “We think this is a par- 
ticularly economical time to do repairing and 








yard can own. In fact, we have felt that way about it for some time, and 
the only reason we have not installed one sooner is that we were afraid of 
someone being injured in operating the machine. We believe, however, 
that the manufacturers of this machine have eliminated a great deal of the 
hazard, as it is impossible for a piece of lumber to be thrown back at the 
man who is operating this saw; and it also is provided with a safety guard 
over the saw blade. 

We find that because of having this saw we are going to be able to carry 
a smaller stock of material, because we will be able to make the sizes we 
desire. We have already found, too, that we have much better pleased 
customers since we have been able to give them the sizes of lumber, no 
matter how odd, that they wish. 

We also have been able to make trellises and other things much cheaper, 
because of being able to rip the lumber ourselves instead of having to buy 
material already cut for use for such purposes. . 

Having this saw in our yard it is of course impossible for us not to allow 
the local contractors and carpenters to make use of it for their own benefit. 
In fact, I believe we are safe in saying that in time the saw will be used 
by the carpenters three times as much as for our own work. 


The particular make of saw installed by the Berry company, like a num- 
ber of other makes of saws used quite extensively in retail lumber yards, 
not only does regular cross-cutting and ripping, but can be used for dado 
work, and for sawing at practically any angle that may be found necessary. 



































The Bumberman’s 


«Mother Goose ”’ 


CHAPTER XXX 
The north wind will blow, 
And we shall have snow, 


And what will the dealer do then? 
Poor thing! 


What though he may dread it, 

He'll sell coal on credit, 

And play poker down at the club. 
Poor thing! 











modernizing work, There is a satisfying-assur- 
ance in buying building materials from Stiles.” 


A Mill Message to Retailers 


Lumbermen who read with interest the col- 
orful advertisement of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co. in the July 19 issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, this week read with like admiration a 
large broadside, printed in the same colors, 
which was mailed direct to the retailers from 
the company’s headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn. The pamphlet bears on its front the 
challenging legend “Words or Action?” and. is 
well calculated to make the reader believe that 
possibly now is the logical time to forge ahead 
with a vigorous program of merchandising of 
lumber. It is an open invitation for some more 
lumbermen who are real merchandisers to join 
the clan—already over 1,200 strong—whose 
members proudly display the 4-Square sign on 
their store fronts. 

The first page of the pamphlet is devoted to 
recounting what the Weyerhaeuser organization 
has been doing in attempting to answer that 
oft-asked question, “What’s wrong with the 
lumber business?” and stresses its importance 
by reminding the reader that “at conventions, 
in the trade press, in conversations whenever 
lumbermen get together, millions of words have 
been spent on this question that won't be 
downed.” Then the discussion is continued: 

Dealers hase been blamed for declining lum- 
ber sales. They have been preached to by the 
hour, told that lumber merchandising and sell- 
ing methods were behind the times. They have 
been subjected to much conflicting advice on 
how to remedy a condition they could not con- 
trol. Something was wrong with the lumber 
business. This was a fact candidly recognized 
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py Weyerhaeuser. But this organization did 
not blame the dealer. Instead it investigated 
the problems confronted by all merchandise and 
the methods used to solve them. Then Weyer- 
haeuser Saw lumber’s need for action. If lum- 
per was to enjoy the same profitable sales suc- 
cess gained by specialty merchandise in other 
lines, three definite steps had to be taken; some- 
pody had to: 

1. Analyze the market for lumber, to see 
how peopie’s lumber wants and needs had 
changed. 

2, Analyze lumber itself, to see how the 
product could be changed to meet changed de- 
mand. 

3. Then change lumber, to give it the selling 
and merchandising advantages it had lacked. 

Until these three moves were made, modern 
merchandising and selling methods so profitable 
in other lines could not be adapted to the lum- 
per business. 

The broadside then tells how the Weyer- 
haeuser interests responded to what they had 
learned by putting on the market 4-Square lum- 
ber. The inside pages contain a pictorial pre- 
sentation of the entire line of 4-Square forest 
products, and the sheet is so arranged that 
when unfolded these inside pages become as one, 
and can easily be converted into an attractive 
poster for the retail lumberman’s display win- 
dow. 


Store Opens with Paint Sale 


Utica, N. Y., July 21—The accompanying 
photograph gives some idea of the attractive 
and uptodate arrangement and equipment of 
the new retail store of Charles C. Kellogg & 
Sons Co. This company recently added to its 
business a complete line of paints and builders’ 
hardware, and the new store was built to pro- 
vide a retail outlet for these items in particular, 
also to afford facilities for better merchandis- 
ing of other products stocked by the company. 

The store is an addition to the company’s 
existing office building, practically doubling 
the size of the structure. It is located on Gene- 
see street, which is the principal street of 
Utica, and is very convenient to the better 
residential districts of the city. 

Above the store is a large display room used 
for showing woodwork items, built-in conveni- 
ences etc. 

The new store was opened on June 6, the 
opening being featured by a special sale of 
paint for two days, during which 25 percent 
discount was given on all items in that line. 

Stuart W. Kellogg expressed himself as 
being highly pleased with results from the new 
venture, saying: “In the short time since the 
store was opened we have been very much 
gratified by the interest shown in it, and by 
the number of people who have come in either 
to purchase materials or to pay us a visit. We 
think it is a distinct step forward in the mer- 
chandising of our building materials, and be- 
lieve it will prove to be a real asset to our 
business.” 


Has Novel Plan to Attract 
Rockrorp, ILL., July 14.—One of the photo- 
graphs accompanying this story shows the neat 
and attractive office of W. G. Wheeler, local 
lumber dealer, which 


At the side of the building may be noted a 
circular cut from a big cedar log, showing the 
species and grade of timber from which the 
shingles are made. 





was completed a few 
months ago. 





Recently completed of- 
fice building of W. G. 
Wheeler at Rockford, 
Ill. Note the grillwork 
around the porch section 
which serves to attract 
favorable attention 








There is also repro- 





area | 








duced herewith a photo- 
graph illustrating a clever scheme, whereby 
Mr. Wheeler has gained a good deal of desir- 


able publicity, particularly along the line of. 


calling the attention of the public to how old 
buildings may be modernized by covering them 
with stained shingles. 

This building is located on South Main 
street, the office building being situated about 
half block behind it. The building is of trian- 
gular shape and before being taken over by 

















Separate building used to obtain modernizing 
publicity 


Mr. Wheeler was used by a coal company as 
its office. 

Mr. Wheeler had the exterior walls covered 
with stained shingles, while the inside of the 
building is used for a display of these goods. 
This dealer carries a very large stock of stained 
shingles, showing twenty-five colors, and in- 
side the building are displayed panels showing 
all of the different colors. Some of these panels 
are visible through the windows. The panels 
are set up to resemble the side of a building, 
and are covered with a roof of variegated 
stained shingles. 

















Interior of new store of Charles C. Kellogg & Sons Co., Utica, N. Y. 


When Knocks Become Boosts 


Bayport, MINN., July 21.—The distressing 
months of 1929 and 1930, with their difficulty 
in first finding the customer and then bring- 
ing him around to the point of signing the 
order, will result in a striking improvement 
in methods of selling, merchandising and serv- 
icing as practiced by the lumber, millwork and 
building materials industry:- Such was the con- 
clusion of Fred C. Andersen, president of the 
Andersen Frame Corperation, when he re- 
turned to Bayport recently from a 16,000-mile 
automobile trip that toek him all over the 
country, from the Pacifig-coast to the Atlantic. 

“We are,” Mr. Andersen said, “right in the 
midst of a ‘transitional geriod, and I believe 
that the building tra ill come out of it 
better equipped to compete for their share of 
the dollar than ever before in history. Old 
methods of doing business are changing, and 
rapidly. My trip proved to me that that is the 
case, from New Mexico to Long Island.” He 
continued : 

I believe that the worth-while product is 
going to enjoy a splendid volume of sales. 
I am convinced that price buying is going to 
be less And less in evidence. People are going 
to continue to build new homes and remodel 
old homes, and they are going to want better 
materials, greater comfort, and more beauty 
and harmony. 

Inventories are shrinking gradually, and 
that is a healthy condition. I was told, for 
instance, in Ohio that the average reduction 
in yard inventories was in the neighborhood 
of $10,000. When the buying trend swings up, 
it is going to mean a good volume for the 
men who are in a position to render real 
service. 

So far as the Andersen Frame Corporation 
is concerned, we are decidedly optimistic. We 
brought out a few months ago our new Mas- 
ter frame. We knew it would do a much bet- 
ter job, at lower installation cost. The actual 
result has exceeded our expectations. Build- 
ers are insisting on this new frame, even 
though they can buy other products at a 
lower price, because they can see that the 
Master has leak-proof, patented feafures 
which reduce their labor cost, help them sell 
houses, and give them a better construction 
job. 


Mr. Andersen left Bayport early this year, 
motored south and west to the Pacific coast, 
and then returned. Later, in the spring, he 
motored south and east to the Atlantic and 
back through the central tier of States. On a 
portion of the trip he was accompanied by 
James D. Rowland, newly elected general sales 
manager of the corporation. Mr. Andersen’s 
opinion of the situation can best be summed 
up by one sentence he enthusiastically uttered: 

“This certainly is a time for aggressive 
action.” 


NERVOUS 


“Don’t put any more auburn haired girls on 
the books.” 


“Why not?” 
“Looks like we are going into the red.” 
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The new office and store building of the Alamosa Lumber Co., Alamosa, Colo., is of distinctive architecture 


New Yard Combines Attractiveness With Utility 


ALAMosA, CoLo., July 21.— 


“Oh, there isn’t any mansion 
Underneath God’s starry dome 
rhat can rest a weary pilgrim 


Like the little place called HOME!” 


That sentiment appearing in a scroll on the 
handsome painted signboard of the Alamosa 
Lumber Co. strikes the keynote of that com- 
pany’s thriving business, which is further em- 
phasized by the slogan “Quality Homes—Built 
of Certified Material.” 

The signboard referred to deserves more 
than passing mention, as it constitutes a very 
attractive feature of the Alamosa company’s 
uptodate yard. As is indicated by one of the 
accompanying photographs, this pictorial 
painted sign occupies a commanding position, 
filling the entire end space of the lumber shed, 
facing the highway. <A _ beautiful home in 
natural colors dominates the scene, with the 
poetical scroll and the slogan already noted 
prominently displayed thereon. 

A clever arrangement of wood lattice work 
fills in the space between the sloping roof and 
the big sign bearing the company’s name, the 
whole constituting a very attractive and practi- 
cal arrangement for the sign of a concern deal- 
ing in home building materials. 

The new building, located at Sixth street 
and Hunt avenue, is 20 by 40 feet and is very 
distinctive in appearance, being the first build- 
ing of the Indian type of architecture to be 
erected in this city for occupancy by a busi- 
ness firm. 


The exterior is finished in oriental stucco of 
deep buff shade. Round poles protruding from 
the top of the building on all sides suggest the 
lodge poles of the early Indian type of dwell- 
ing. 

The interior of the building provides for of- 
fices and an attractive sales and display room, 
besides storeroom for various small items. 

Commenting on the new structure, L. W. 
Ringsted, manager of the Alamosa Lumber Co., 
said : 

“We believe we have hit upon a unique type 
of architecture, and the public has accepted it 
with enthusiasm. We were very much sur- 
prised at the number of people who visited our 
new office even before the building was finished 
on the inside. A number of visitors were so 
impressed that they expressed an intention of 
carrying out a similar idea for office buildings 
or homes that they contemplated erecting. 
Therefore, we feel that the type of Indian 
architecture which we have carried out is by 
no means a speculative type, but rather a new 
inducement to the prospective builder and home 
owner, as it gets away from the conventional 
bungalow type construction.” 

In finishing the interior various materials 
and specialties handled by the company have 
been incorporated in a very attractive way. 
The woodwork is finished in old ivory enamel. 
French doors separate the private office from 
the main office. All openings are cased differ- 
ently, various styles of design being used, to 
present ideas for the prospective home builder. 

While a good deal of attention has been be- 
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Interior of the handsome new store of the Alamosa Lumber Co., Alamosa, Colo. 


stowed upon appearance of the buildings and 
their environment, resulting in a very attrac- 
tive layout, the even more important matter of 
practical convenience and efficiency of operation 
has been kept constantly in mind in planning 
this yard. The result is a retail lumber and 
building material establishment which com- 
bines appearance and utility to a very notable 
degree. 


Population Increase Shown 


WasurneotTon, D. C., July 21.—Twenty-four 
States and the District of Columbia have re- 
ported to the bureau of the census populations 
aggregating 50,198,950, a combined increase of 
7,444,129 over the 1920 figures. The general 
increase for the 24 States is 17.4 percent. 

The remaining 24 States are busily engaged 
in winding up the census enumeration work. 
Whether, with complete returns made, the per- 
centage of increase will hold up to the present 
figure remains in doubt. Officials of the census 
bureau have estimated the total population of 
the country this year at 122,597,000. It will be 
upward of 124,000,000 if the percentage of gain 
holds good all the way around. The total popu- 
lation for 1920 (Continental United States) was 
105,710,620. 


States that have reported total population 
figures so far are: 


1930 1920 
I id oc dtr eee CR KReO RO 7,630,283 6,485,280 
California ................5,642,282 3,426,861 
CE ee 4,818,378 3,668,412 
Massachusetts ...........+. 4,364,972 3,852,356 
i ated ay lea aie eA 3,227,522 2,930,390 
ara acg 3,000,388 2,632,067 
EEO =F 2,416,630 
ST CCT ee 2,558,285 2,387,125 
ats Geib ara tusks via Sie 2,468,747 2,404,021 
ERY © a .6 oa obs whi Oe eae 1,852,088 1,752,204 
, th |... ae Pere 1,729,287 1,463,701 
PTFE ET ree 1,602,513 1,380,631 
CS Pear 1,557,540 1,356,621 
DE Coca es se oeneeweas 1,386,619 1,296,372 
TC. 54) & 6 acute ae hone ee 1,033,156 939,629 
es ok os we Saeeiaelt 799,662 768,014 
Rhode Island ............. 685,017 604,397 
Betts Dakota 26.66. ccenss 681,273 646,872 
ESS ee re 502,640 449,396 
District of Columbia...... 485,716 437,571 
New Hampshire .......... 460,325 443,083 
ee SD 2, os <ceaweear's 418,932 360,350 
IS > sp do a pa cm 259,183 252,428 
PE «snc 5s LA's bce Veet 236,858 223,003 
a ee ee 90,559 77,407 


All the States reporting to date have shown 
an increase in population, very large in some 
instances and quite small in others. California's 
gain of 2,215,421 amounted to 64.6 percent. 
Michigan, with an increase of 1,149,966, showed 
the next largest gain, and Illinois with a boost 
of 1,145,003 was third in point of population 
increase. 
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Hardwood Trade Awaits Market Upturn 


Dealers More Optimistic 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, July 21.—Lumber whole- 
salers generally were feeling more optimistic 
this week about the outlook for resumption of 
hardwood sales in this district. Several lead- 
ing wholesalers said that they had been quoting 
more stuff and receiving more inquiries in the 
last ten days than in the last three months. 
The trade appears to be looking around and 
getting ready to do something and dealers are 
of the opinion that considerable activity is 
forecast. 

Spot sales continue small but they are more 
frequent and wholesalers are lining up offer- 
ings in anticipation of good bookings. The 
present wants of the buyers are for the gen- 
eral list, one dealer stating that he had made 
quotations on everything from cull chestnut to 
4-inch FAS white oak and also on fair-sized 
lots of quartered oak FAS. 

Apartments and several churches are being 
specified and contractors are making bids, It 
is expected work will start soon on the First 
Presbyterian Church building, where there will 
be considerable wood interior trim, including 
flooring, pews and chancel and organ lofts with 
stalls for the choir and musicians. A new 
bank building is also being figured on which 
will have interior hardwood trim and the new 
Times-Star Building will also have a good bill 
of hardwood in its structure. 

Industrial inquiry is still below normal but 
small lots are being bought by furniture and 
auto and body builders here and there. The 
radio cabinet trade is also becoming a more 
active buyer. 

Export buying of hardwoods is a bit dull but 
the inquiry is becoming more active. Prices 
are highly competitive and inquiries hard to 
turn into orders. Spot conditions on pine, cy- 
press and Pacific coast woods are about un- 
changed from last week. 


Furniture Industry Best Market 


LouIsviLLe, Ky., July 21.—Business contin- 
ues rather draggy and spotted with the Louis- 
ville hardwood trade. The furniture industry 
appears to be the most promising outlet, a few 
orders having been placed, and reports indi- 
cating a very fair volume of furniture orders 
in manufacturers’ hands. Interior trim and 
planing mill demand is holding its own. Radio 
and musical instrument buying is not at all 
steady. Automobile parts of woodwork plants 
have been releasing some old orders, but not 
placing much new business. Flooring plant 
demand is generally quiet. 

Production has been steadily declining, but 
it is not generally believed that the bottom 


-has been reached in production, though some 


think the bottom has been reached as to low 
consumption and low prices. 

Going over the hardwood lists, various items 
are from $6 to $20 a thousand under what they 
were at this time last year, on actual sales, 
although asking prices are not that much lower, 
and some concerns have steadfastly held to 
levels somewhat above the prices at which con- 
siderable business is being taken today. 

Prices of inch stocks at Louisville are: 
Poplar FAS, southern, $78 to $80; Appala- 
chian, $88@90; saps and selects, southern, $55; 
Appalachian, $46@48; No. 2-A, southern, $30 
@32; Appalachian, $34@36; No. 2-B, $23@25. 
Walnut, FAS, $235@240; selects, $155@160; 
No. 1-C, $85@90; No. 2, $35@38. Plain sap 
gum, FAS, $48@50; No. 1, $34@36; quartered 
sap, FAS, $60; No. 1 common, $40@42; Red 
Gum, FAS, $90; No. 1-C, $46@48; quartered, 
$2 higher. Ash, FAS, $70@75; No. 1, $45@ 
48. Cottonwood, FAS, $45; No. 1, $32@33. 
Southern red oak, plain, FAS, $60@65; No. 1, 
$44@46; southern white, plain, FAS, $80@85; 


No. 1-C, $45@50. Appalachian red oak, plain, 
FAS, $74; No. 1-C, $45@50; Appalachian 
white oak, plain, FAS, $90; No. 1 $52@55; 
white oak quartered, FAS, $125@130; No. 1-C, 
$70@75; sound wormy oak, $30@32. 

_ The Wood Mosaic Co., Louisville, is mov- 
ing its New Albany, (Ind.) plant equipment 
to the Louisville plant, in the plan for merg- 
ing these plants. 

Walter D. Parlour, for the last few years 
district representative at Louisville, for the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., is being trans- 
ferred to Toledo, Ohio, and Bob Beard, for- 
merly of Shelbyville, Ky., who has been with 
Great Southern in Pennsylvania territory, will 
take charge at Louisville. Mr. Parlour has 
been a fine competitor, and a very popular man 
with both retailer and jobber. His competi- 
tors thought so well of him that they arranged 
a dinner at the Kentucky Hotel on July 19, 
presenting him with an engraved fountain pen 
and pencil set, on the eve of his departure to 
his new territory. 


Further Curtailment in Effect 


WarreEN, ARK., July 21.—Most large hard- 
wood operators in this district have further 
curtailed production in the last ten days. This 
has been the result of slow business, which has 
not permitted shipments to keep up with pro- 
duction. Yards are already well filled, and 
while some mills have bulked dry stock to make 
more storage room, space is too limited to per- 
mit regular production without shipments and 
orders equaling mill cut. Several planing mills 
have operated only two or three days each week 
this month. Crews have been reduced to a 
minimum but will be increased as soon as busi- 
ness permits. Prices are holding fairly firm 
on most items. The general practice is to 
pass up orders that do not conform to current 
price lists. Some price revisions are author- 
ized while some low priced orders are either 
held up or are placed with some mill willing 
to make further concessions. Small mills have 
either shut down or are running only two or 
three days to hold their crews together. Fall 
demand is expected to make some reduction in 
stocks of flooring. A number of orders booked 
several weeks ago, but later held up, are ex- 
pected to be released for loading during the 
next fifteen days. 


Better Demand for Flooring 


E._xins, W. Va., July 21.—West Virginia 
manufacturers of lumber are not only experi- 
encing the usual mid-summer dullness but are 
also affected by the lack of buying which fea- 
tures industrial conditions at the present time, 
and even the larger construction program under 
way in the nation at large is not proving con- 
ducive to the growth of a better demand for 
hardwood lumber, although most producers feel 
that the bottom has been reached and that a 
better demand may be expected. The general 
run of hardwood lumber, however, is not being 
sold in large quantities. There is a fairly good 
demand, however, from some shipbuilding cen- 
ters. Some producers report a better demand 
sel the low grades, but prices generally are 
ow. 

Relatively, at least, there is a better demand 
for hardwood flooring than for hardwood in 
the rough. Mine props and poles are in lim- 
ited demand only. 

Owing to the highly inflammable condition 
of the forests, many companies in West Vir- 
ginia have not been operating since July 1. 
That, in conjunction with limited demand, has 
led to general curtailment of production at 
many mills, and it is a question whether there 
will be any general resumption until the pres- 
ent drouth is relieved. 


Better Feeling at Memphis 


Mempuis, TENN., July 21.— Without any 
one particular thing to put a finger on as a 
contributing cause, there is a better feeling and 
an air of more optimism in the southern hard- 
wood industry. Quite a number of leaders 
who have been “bearish” admit they are be- 
coming “bullish.” Perhaps the main reason 
expressed is that consuming industries have 
been out of the market so long that business 
is bound to be coming from them within 60 
to 90 days. It is an open and known fact that 
none have stocks of lumber on hand. If they 
do much fall business at all. they will have re- 
quirements which ought to help the hardwood 
producers. 

On the other hand there are few indications 
of a revival in business. Reports from the fur- 
niture shows indicated good attendance and in- 
terest, but a minimum of purchasing compared 
with other seasons. Therefore no great pick- 
up from that source is to be seen. A good many 
automobile body plants are running but are not 
in the market very strong. All building re- 
quirements are off, such as flooring, trim etc. 
There is a considerable booking of hardwoods 
for foreign markets on the low 30-cent rate of- 
fered by non-conference boats, but the foreign 
market isn’t as good as it was a month ago. 

Material reduction in mill production con- 
tinues. to be an interesting phase and the really 
bright spot. It was estimated at the meeting 
here last week of directors of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute that an average of but 
28 hours a week running time is now being 
maintained. For the first time in years, south- 
ern hardwood operations are less than 50 per- 
cent of normal, which means that stocks, al- 
ready heavy, are not being added to. Prices, 
on the whole, have changed little in the last 
fortnight. 

Consignment of southern hardwoods were 
included in the first ship load of products and 
mail to eastern ports of South America, the 
first boat, Afel, now being enroute there from 
New Orleans in the service of the Mississippi 
Shipping Co. The Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute and the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, both with headquarters here, were 
interested in representations to the Government 
that such a service, including mail carrying, 
should be encouraged. 


Export Business Quiet 

BALtimorE, Mp., July 21.—Harvey M. Dick- 
son, secretary of the National Lumber Export- 
ers’ Association, is still unable to see any im- 
provement of consequence in the export hard- 
wood situation. Discussing conditions today, 
he had this to say about the business, espe- 
cially in the United Kingdom: 

The hardwood lumber situation in the 
United Kingdom and continental countries as 
well is most unsatisfactory. Very little ac- 
tivity is manifest and the demand is exceed- 
ingly meager. Considerable quantities of 
American hardwoods are arriving abroad and 
the greater portion of the arrivals is going 
into store. Stocks on the other side of the 
Atlantic are heavy, and there is consequently 
nothing to do with the extensive quantities 
being added to the assortments in hand. The 
hardwood trade in the United Kingdom is 
always more or less depressed during the 
summer months, and this year is no exception 
to the general rule. 

Oak lumber, both plain and quarter sawn, 
is as much depressed as to value as are prac- 
tically all of the other American hardwoods. 
Rather large shipments of Polish oak are 
being added to the stocks in the United King- 
dom, and it appears that buyers are giving 
preference to this oak for use in the cabinét- 
making industries and in wagon building as 


(Continued on Page 55) 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 68 and 69 
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Activities in the Upper Peninsula 


Rotarians and Lumbermen Hold Pleasant Sessions on Grand Island—Marquette Has Big 
Industrial Parade—Selective Logging Features Operations at Iron Mountain 


Take Part in Rotary Round-up 


GRAND ISLAND, MuNISING, MicH., July 21.— 
Hotel Williams on Grand Island, the beautiful 
and picturesque summer resort owned and‘ op- 
erated by the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., was 
the scene recently of a happy gathering when 
the Rotary Clubs of the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan assembled here for their annual 
round-up. Clubs from Munising, Marquette, 
Escanaba, Sault Ste. Marie, Gladstone, Menom- 
inee and Iron Mountain, Mich., were repre- 
sented in the attendance of 125 Rotarians, while 
Chicago No. 1, the mother club of Rotary also 
was represented by one of its members. Many 
of the Rotarians brought their wives and other 
members of their families and the occasion was 
made a notable one. Program arrangements 
were under the direction of the Munising Club 
and elaborate plans had been made for a day of 
outdoor sports, to culminate with a banquet in 
the evening. Unfortunately, the weather man 
interfered and sent a downpour of rain that 
put an effective quietus on the outside sports, 
but failed to dampen the spirits and enthusiasm 
of the Rotarians, who changed their plans and 
enjoyed: the day indoors. 

The lumber industry was well represented 
at the round-up, among those noted in attend- 
ance being M. J. Fox, Von Platen-Fox Co., 
Iron Mountain; Jack Staples and Mr. Clark, 
Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co., Glad- 
stone; George N. Harder, I. Stephenson Co. 
(Trustees), Wells; Mr. Fowler, Webster Lum- 
ber Co., Manistique; F. B. Spear, of F. B. 
Spear & Sons, Marquette; I. N. Prine, Brown 
Dimension Co., Manistique, and John M. Bush, 
of Negaunee, land agent of the Cleveland Cliffs 
Iron Co., who personally overlooked no oppor- 
tunity to assist the local management of Hotel 
Williams in making every guest happy. 

The principal speaker at the banquet was Dr. 
Harry Crooks, a distinguished educator of 
Alma, Mich. 

A majority of the visiting Rotarians remained 
over and enjoyed the hospitality of the famous 
Hotel Williams and the natural beauties of 
Grand Island until the following day. 

Hotel Williams at Grand Island is a favorite 
meeting place for Rotarians and for lumber- 
men. This Rotary gathering was followed a 
few days later by a meeting of the Birch Club, 
membership of which is made up of manufac- 
turers of veneers, panels etc. in northern Mich- 
igan. This was the regular monthly meeting 
and the party were here as guests of John M. 
Bush. After a short business session and 
lunch at Hotel Williams, the entire party em- 
barked on the “Ottawa” for a trip to Pictured 
Rocks, a picturesque trip taken every year by 
thousands of tourists and visitors to the Upper 
Peninsula. The boat returned to Munising in 


time for the visitors to leave for home by auto- 
mobiles that evening. In the party who en- 
joyed this glorious day on Grand Island and on 
the trip to Pictured Rocks were: 

Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Byrns, Chas. Byrns, jr., 
Escanaba, Mich.; E. W. Meeker, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. W. King and children, Chicago; Mr. and 
Mrs. F. L. Zaug, New London, Wis.; Mr. and 
Mrs. F. A. Marshall, Mr. Ford and Miss 
Stewart, Rhinelander, Wis.; Mr. and Mrs. O. 
Cc. Lemke, Mr. and Mrs. Geise, Wausau, Wis.; 
E. O. Brickson, Miss Runquist, Munising, 
Mich.; Mr. and Mrs, G. A. Houghton and 
daughter, Goodman, Wis.; J. M. Bush and son, 
Negaunee, Mich. 


Dapple Greys Win Parade Prize 


Marquette, Micu., July 21.—A great 4th of 
July celebration in this city was characterized 
by a magnificent industrial parade in which 111 
floats were entered, representing the various 
branches of business and industry that help to 
make Marquette one of the most prosperous 
cities in the upper peninsula. Among the many 
unusual and attractive floats that won the ap- 
plause of the thousands of people who lined the 
route of the parade were two entered by F. B. 
Spear & Sons, retail coal, lumber and building 
material dealers. The business of F. B. Spear 
& Sons was started in 1864 and is now being 
conducted by the sons and grandson of the 
founder. The original Mr. Spear had a hobby 
for dapple-grey horses and never utilized any 
other kind in the business. This hobby has been 
maintained by the sons and grandson and one 
of the floats entered in this parade, and which 
incidentally was awarded fourth prize, was a 
wagon loaded with coal and drawn by six mag- 
nificent dapple-grey horses. 

Another attractive float entered by this com- 
pany that commanded the enthusiastic attention 
and approval of all the young folks who wit- 
nessed the parade was a float bearing a play- 
house made by P. B. Spear, jr., for his two 
children, who participated in the parade by rid- 
ing on the float with their new and cherished 
possession. At the conclusion of the parade, 
this house was transferred to the home of Mr. 
Spear and placed on the lawn where it is. prov- 
ing to be a continuous delight to the children 
and to their little friends. This attractive lit- 
tle playhouse was built by Mr. Spear at odd 
times and he laughingly remarked that he was 
rather “put to it” to finish the job in time to 
display this playhouse in the 4th of July parade. 

Another float that attracted special attention 
in the parade was one entered by one of the 
real estate companies, which bore a handsome 
model home, with a wood shingle roof and 
stained shingles for siding. This attractive 
home was supplied by the Creo-Dipt Co., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., through F. B. Spear & Sons, 











The dapple greys, the men in their snappy, white uniforms and the striking sign “A Black Busi- 
ness Handled White” won fourth prise for the coal float of F. B. Spear & Sons in the big 
industrial parade 


and since the 4th of July has been shown in 
one of the display windows of that company, 


Moving Pictures of Operation 


Iron Mountain, MiIcH., July 21.—The 
Bauchman theater in this city a few days ago 
was chartered by M. J. Fox, president of Von 
Platen-Fox Co., for an early morning private 
showing to a number of visitors of moving pic- 
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The handiwork of a member of the firm, this 
attractive playhouse of wood directed attention 
to the lumber business of F. B. Spear & Sons 


tures of the woods and mill operations of that 
company taken last winter when the ground 
was covered with snow and the logging camps 
were in full operation. These films depicted 
every phase of a northern logging and lumber- 
ing operation and while all were taken on the 
operations of the Von Platen-Fox Co., there is 
a minimum of advertising of that company on 
the films, which are thus made suitable and 
available for general use and for conveying an 
adequate idea of just what logging and lumber- 
ing in the Upper Peninsula mean. Present at 
this private showing were Mrs. H. E. Leopold, 
of Chicago, vice president of the Von Platen- 
Fox Co., who has been entertaining a number 
of guests at her beautiful summer home on 
Spread Eagle Lake; M. J. Fox, president of 
the company, who had as his guests A. L. 
Ford, managing editor of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, and members of his family; other of- 
ficials of the Von Platen-Fox Co., and a few 
of the prominent citizens of Iron Mountain. 
Following the showing of these moving pic- 
tures, the guests of Mr. Fox and Mrs. Leopold 
were taken on an extensive tour by automobile 
of some of the timber holdings and the selective 
cutting operations of the Von Platen-Fox Co., 
the tour including luncheon at the beautiful 
Sand Lake Club near Phelps, Wis. 

With a sincere desire to conserve the timber 
resources of this section and to extend the life 
of its operations, the Von Platen-Fox Co. 1s 
practising selective logging on a large area of 
its timberlands in accordance with the most ap- 
proved methods developed by the United States 
Forest Service, and State foresters. Only trees 
above 16 inches in diameter are being cut and 
logging is done in a way to protect, as much 
as possible, the young growth. The original 
holdings of this company amounted to 172,000 
acres, purchased from Dr. Ayer, manufacturer 
of a proprietary medicine that was a household 
remedy all over the land for many years. As 
a part of a 300,000-acre forest preserve being 
established by the United States Government, 
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the Von Platen-Fox Co. recently has sold to 
the Government 26,000 acres, and has granted 
an option on another large area. This forest 
preserve will be located on a watershed that 
serves thirteen water powers on the Menominee 
and Ontonagon rivers. The original stand of 
white pine was cut from this area about forty 
years ago, and later the hardwood timber of 
merchantable size was taken off. 

This company features in its operations the 
manufacture of seventeen different varieties of 
hardwoods. Just now it has in pile at its great 
plant here in Iron Mountain, 25,000,000 feet of 
well assorted stock and for the first time in 
many years the plant is idle. In line with the 
general program of curtailment in the lumber 
industry, this plant has temporarily ceased op- 
erations and while it is idle, some necessary re- 
pairs and changes will be made. 


Appalachian Woods for Ohio 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 22.—Appalachian 
hardwood producers and dealers have scored 
another substantial victory for wood in compe- 
tition with substitutes here. The newest tri- 
umph is with the Ohio State building commis- 
sion of which William F. Wiley, editor and 
general manager of the Cincinnati Enquirer, is 
the vice chairman. Because of it the architects 
have been instructed to specify Appalachian oak 
and walnut in the interior trim of the gov- 
ernor’s office; the office of the members of the 
governor’s cabinet; the library; the assembly 
rooms and in the major offices of the building. 
The trim will consist of wainscoting, sideboards 





Control of 40 to 45 percent of the cabinet 
plywood manufacturing facilities of the United 
States became vested, it is stated, in one cor- 
poration when the formation of the United Ply- 
wood Corporation was announced Wednesday. 
It is a merger of the New Albany Veneering 
Co., of New Albany, Ind.; the Breece Manu- 
facturing Co. and the United Veneer Co., both 
of Portsmouth, Ohio; and the Gause-Beard 
Plywood Co., of Memphis, Tenn. No financing 
of the new corporation is necessary, at present, 
at least, for it is beginning business with no 
unpaid obligations and with more than $4,000,- 
000 in cash, inventories and fixed assets. 

E. V. Knight, president of the New Albany 
company, will be chairman of the board and 
treasurer of the new corporation, and John T. 
Breece will be president. Other officers will 
be: E. C. Gause, R. L. Stoy and Benjamin M. 
Lidov, vice presidents; John A. Gadient, sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer; Thomas Dowell, 
assistant secretary; and P. Weinstein, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer. Few if any 
changes will be made in the officers of the four 


subsidiary 


companies. Attorney Frank B. 
Black, of Chicago, general counsel for the cor- 
poration, cared for legal matters in connection 
with the merger. 

The United Plywood Corporation will have 
an authorized capitalization of $10,000,000 of 7 
percent cumulative preferred stock, and 500,000 


Cabinet Plywood Firms Merge 


ing the plywood requirements of the Grigsby- 
Grunow Co., of Chicago, for which it entered 
into a five-year contract in 1928. This contract 
calls for the delivery each year of between 
$5,000,000 and $6,000,000 worth of finished ply- 
wood to be used in the Grigsby-Grunow Co.’s 
radios. 

A subsidiary corporation, the United Plywood 
Sales Co., has been formed, capitalized at $200,- 
000. James E. Breece, of Portsmouth, Ohio, 
will be the general manager, and associated 
with him will be D. C. McNamara, who re- 
signed this month from a position as sales ex- 
ecutive with the Indiana Veneer & Panel Co. 
and its subsidiaries, the Hoosier Panel Co. and 
the Crescent Panel Co. 

The general offices of both the new corpora- 
tions will be maintained at New Albany, with 
a branch at Chicago. 


Forestry “‘Prof”’ Appointed Editor 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 21.—An important 
announcement released several days ago by 
Paul G. Redington, president of the Society of 
American Foresters, is that the Journal of 
Forestry, official organ of the society, will be 
edited by Prof. Emanuel Fritz, member of the 
staff of the division of forestry at the University 
of California in charge of wood technology and 
lumbering. Beginning with the October issue, 

















The presentation by the Von Platen-Fox Co., of 160 acres of land 'to the Consolidated School District at Sidnaw, Mich., for a school 
forest was made the occasion recently of a big picnic and celebration. The presentation was made by M. J. Fox, of Iron Mountain, Mich., 
president of the lumber company making the gift 





and paneling. In fact, everything but flooring 
and doors, so that it is expected the order will 
be quite substantial, since the building will be 
14 stories in height. 

Decision to give Appalachian hardwoods this 
consideration was reached by the building com- 
mission July 15, at a special meeting when 
Gov. M. Y. Cooper was present. Gov. Cooper 
has large lumber interests and was predis- 
posed in favor of the use of wood, as was Harry 
Hake, of Cincinnati, the architect. 

Architect Hake recommended that Appala- 
chian hardwoods be used for ornamental pur- 
poses in the major offices and assembly rooms 
and the commission decided to violate the in- 
dustrial commission rulings to that extent. He, 
the architect, would not consent to consider 
wooden flooring or doors, but there was a 
strong intimation that the use of veneering on 
steel doors would be considered, 

David G. White, manager of the trade ex- 
tension department of the Appalachian Hard- 
wood Club, had several interviews with Archi- 
tect Hake and members of the building com- 
mission on the subject of the use of wooden 
flooring. Manager White submitted a brief to 
Gov. Cooper urging the use of Appalachian 
hardwoods for flooring and doors and the mat- 
ter is under consideration, it is understood. 





shares of no-par common stock. The exchange 
of stock for the assets and businesses of the 
participating companies will require the issu- 
ance of about $3,500,000 of preferred stock and 
256,000 shares of common, at this time; the 
remainder will be retained in the treasury for 
future purposes. 

This merger marks the first step in a pro- 
gram of consolidation of various plywood 
manufacturers which Mr. Knight has been 
planning for a long time. “The purpose of the 
merging of these various interests,” he ex- 
plained, “is primarily the stabilization of a basic 
product which is in general use in the manu- 
facture of furniture, cabinets, interior finish, 
automobile body building, veneered doors, re- 
frigerators, and many other important and 
practical uses.” He continued: 

By the pooling of interests and establish- 
ment of research, promotion and engineering 
departments, it is believed that the product 
of these various companies will be standard- 
ized and improved as to quality and manu- 
facture and at the same time the normal 
manufacturing costs of plywood may be re- 
duced to a point where a reasonable profit may 
be realized, and that all this may be accom- 
plished without increasing the cost of the ply- 
wood product to the consuming industries. 


The New Albany company has been supply- 


Prof. Fritz succeeds as editor S. T. Dana, now 
dean of the forest school at the University of 
Michigan. Prof. Fritz is well known in lum- 
ber circles, where he is regarded as having 
a thorough knowledge of the problems that 
confront the industry. His acquaintance in the 
lumber industry and its trade press assures the 
Journal of Forestry, under his editorship, a 
wider circle of friends and a strengthening of 
the cordial relations that have characterized the 
dealings between the lumbermen and foresters 
in recent years. 

In addition to the outstanding work of Prof. 
Fritz in the University of California, he has 
had considerable practical experience in the pro- 
motion and merchandising of lumber. In 1927 
he spent seven months with the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and five months with the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, working on market- 
ing problems. He is a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, as well as the 
Society of American Foresters. He also is a 
member of the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo, and the local lumbermen’s clubs of the 
San Francisco Bay region. 





“The latest is night baseball.” 
“T’ll never see my husband now.” 
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[By R. D. Garver, Senior Forester, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.] aa 

The early American settlers pitsawed the board feet; number of men to operate, 2 to 5; to meet our conditions. One of the first things on é 
lumber they needed and it was not until about maximum diameter of log that can be handled, an American sawmill operator would want Afte 
1623 that a power-driven sawmill was built in about 30 inches; approximate cost of sawmill would be a power feed on the carriage. Prob. and 
this country at York, Me.’ This mill, which  f. o. b. factory, $700 to $1,000. ably, we should not get along well with the ship 
was run by water power, had a blade saw of The carriage is moved back and forth with a spring-set saw, even though it costs only $5 awa 
the vertical reciprocating type. The log was rack and pinion device operated by hand. Like- and consequently the loss would not be pro. T 


moved forward against the saw by a pawl and 
ratchet device synchronized with the movement 
of the saw and driven by the same power. This 
type of sawmill, with some variations, seems 
to have been fairly satisfactory because the 
next improvement, which was the solid-tooth 
circular saw, did not come into general use 
until 1820.° The first form of the circular saw 
served for two decades without much modifica- 
tion or improvement. Then the inserted-tooth 
saw was invented and with it came a general 
improvement of the entire mill. Meantime, the 
French and the English, who had realized the 
large amount of power consumed and the waste 
in sawdust in the circular mill and wanted 
something better, were working on the develop- 
ment of a band saw that would cut a thinner 
kerf and would also require less power. They 
were having trouble, however, in developing 
a satisfactory method of joining the two ends 
of the blade into an endless saw. Newberry, an 
Englishman, patented the first band saw in 
England in 1808, but it remained for Perin and 
Thouard of France to develop and improve it, 
and put the band saw on a practical and profit- 
able basis, which they did about 1850. 


Large Mil's Respond to Industrial Needs 


With the industrial development of the United 
States a need arose during the latter part of 
the nineteenth century for larger mills and more 


wise the knees, dogs, and setworks on the car- 
riage are hand operated. A unique practice is 
that of edging the lumber on the upward-motion 
side of the band saw. The lumber while it is 
being edged is held in place with a clamp or by 
hand as the small carriage is pushed back and 
forth. These mills produce excellently manufac- 
tured lumber if properly handled. On the other 
hand, the least carelessness or hurry, or the 
use of dull saws causes the saw to “snake” or 
follow the grain of the log, which results in 
poorly manufactured lumber. The realization 
of lumber from each log is high because of the 
small loss in sawdust and the close utilization 
practiced. Compared with the circular and 
band saws used in the United States, which cut 
14- and 5/32-inch kerfs, the saving from a thin- 
ner kerf alone would amount to about 14 per- 
cent and 7 percent, respectively. 

Although the mill can cut a log as large as 30 
inches, it appears that this is seldom if ever 
done, most of the logs sawed being less than 
18 inches in diameter. The mill is ordinarily 
operated without dropping the wheels in pits 
and as a result the carriage is about 3 feet 
above the ground. Since the logs are usually 
placed on the carriage by hand, instead of being 
rolled on from a deck, as is done in our small 
mills, it would be extremely difficult to handle 
large logs. 


French Band Too S!ow for Americans 


hibitive if one were ruined now and then jp 
an effort to increase the output. Expert opinion 
from saw manufacturers and practical operators 
who observed the mills in use seems to indicate 
that a swaged saw instead of a spring-set saw 
would be more satisfactory for American sery. 
ice. These questions and numerous others can 
not be answered definitely until some research 
is completed. The program of work of the For- 
est Products Laboratory calls for carrying oyt 
studies with equipment of this type at the first 
opportunity, and obtaining definite information 
that will help to settle these questions and also 
to shed some light on the additional one of the 
extent to which such mills can be used sue- 
cessfully under American conditions. 


American Small Band Mills Developed 


Up to the present, portable band sawmills 
have not been developed in the United States 
to any great extent. One or two examples, 
however, are outstanding and may indicate the 
trend in the development of more efficient equip- 
ment. A large lumber company in the south 
central coastal plain of the Atlantic has in- 
stalled a 5-foot band sawmill in its woods for 
cutting special products and working up small 
timber. This mill, a so-called “ground mill” 
of a semi-portable type, uses a band saw 6 or 7 
inches in width, which is swaged to cut a 
Y-inch kerf. 





cle Lyre ; y > y ° Ss 
toe a ot oe egy _The American soldiers used these mills to a | Another lumber company with large hold- it 
aihaia sete Uiiie an cewene Gtelt & eee limited extent but apparently did not get along ings has patented a portable band sawmill that i 
¢ rir Dye act — very well with them. Under the pressure of is mounted on a flat car built especially for the a 
tere of a century ago that the lumber produc- 
tion.of the small circular sawmill would some ——_———_ ei - — 
time in the future again dominate the market or | 
that-there would be a real need for redesigning 
this mill in order to make it as efficient as 
possible, but that mew need has arrived in cer- 
tain regions. The lumber production of small 
circular mills in the South already exceeds the | 


output cf the large mills. Further, the produc- 
tion. of these small mills is on the increase and 
will continue to expand as the virgin timber is 
cut out and each region in turn fa!ls back on 
second-growth trees for its saw logs. Under 
such conditions the need for developing the 
very best small mill possible is both obvious 
and urgent. 


Portab’e Bands Used by French Lumbermen 


Probably, France once faced suck conditions 
also, since portable band sawmills have been 
in use in the Landes region and elsewhere for 
some time. Information concerning these mills 
and the conditions under which they are used 
was obtained from men who served in the 10th 
and 20th Engineers during the World War and 
from manufacturers. Figure 1 illustrates this 
tvpe of French mill. Although a number of 
French companies are manufacturing portable 
band sawmills, in general the designs are quite 
similar. Several companies make light, me- 
dium, and heavy production mills. The follow- 
ing figures give an idea of the specifications 
for a medium production French mill: 

Width of saw blade, about 2% to 3 inches; 
thickness of saw, about 1/32-inch; thickness of 
kerf, 1/16-inch scant; saw teeth are spring set, 
not swaged; weight of mill, about 3 tons; width 
of carriage, 36 to 48 inches; horsepower to 
operate, 8 to 20; output per day, 1,500 to 3,000 


1J. C. Defebaugh. 1907 
Industry of America. 


History of Lumber 
American Lumberman. 

“Henry Disston & Sons. 1921. The Saw in 
History. 


By permission of J. Vican, Casteljaloux, France 














Portable French band saw for power drive 


war and with the typical American drive they 
pushed the mills so hard that saws were broken 
and “snaky” lumber was produced. Neverthe- 
less, some of the men think that a band mill of 
the French type, if adapted to our conditions, 
would be satisfactory for sawing second-growth 
stands, particularly the pines of the South. 

It seems fairly certain that the French mill 
would need to be changed in several respects 


purpose. The parts of the complete mill, gaso- 
line engine, log loader, log deck, rolls, car- 
riage, saw and sawdust conveyor, are all on the 
car and no dismantling is necessary when the 
mill is moved from place to place. The mill 
has 54-inch wheels, and uses an 18-gage (0.0490 
in.) saw, about 6 inches wide, the teeth of 
which are swaged to a width of about 6/64- 
inch. The saw and the carriage are fastened 
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2: anda 
to the steel frame of the railway car in proper 
alignment. Logs are raised to the log deck 
with an ordinary chain conveyor. The mill 
contains no edger or trimmer. Each log is 
turned as it is sawed, which results in some 
live-edged lumber and some square-edged. As 
the lumber leaves the saw it 1s loaded directly 
on a car for hauling to the kilns for drying. 
After drying, the lumber is edged, trimmed 
and ripped, and is either loaded on a boat for 
shipment or stored in large covered sheds to 
await orders. ; 

This mill requires the laying of light track 


progress, since a number of agencies, compa- 
nies, and individuals are trying to improve all 
the practice in the small-mill field. The Forest 
Products Laboratory is attempting to further 
this work by supplying extension agencies with 
information on production costs, improved prac- 
tice in sawing for quality and in seasoning 
methods, and the like. The field is large, and 
merits the attention of all those in any way in- 
terested in the matter, for it is doubly impor- 
tant that best practice obtain in small mills be- 
cause of the resulting effect on keeping wood 
in use and keeping forest lands grcwing trees. 














Self-contained portable American band sawmill; moved about on light track 


Profit in Growing Pine Forests 


are breeds of dual-purpose cattle, that profit- 


so that it can be moved easily. As now handled 
it is located in the woods and is moved often 
in order to cut down logging expense. The logs 
are carted directly to the mill. 

Five men are required to operate this mill, 
and the output is around 10,000 to 12,000 feet, 
lumber tally, a day. 


The designers of this portable band sawmill 
also have in mind mounting one on _ truck 
wheels for use where it is not practicable to 
lay track. Some such development as this is 
needed for handling the millions of acres of 
farm woodlands and the small scattered tracts 
of timber often missed in large logging opera- 
tions. 


Care of Saw Blade Is Major Problem 


Portable band sawmills of today have advan- 
tages, and experience with them up to the pres- 
ent seems to indicate that when and if fully 
developed they will go a long way toward 
meeting the need for closer utilization in the 
small-mill field. There are obstacles to be over- 
come, however, before the use of portable band 
mills will be countrywide; for example, greater 
skill is required to take care of the saws than 
in circular mills. The lumber company that 
designed the portable mill just described oper- 
ates three of these mills, and as a result can 
afford to hire an expert filer to take care of 
the saws from all of them. More care in op- 
eration is also necessary and in addition the 
present purchase price is above the reach of 
many men who are otherwise in a position to 
operate a small mill. 


Portable circular sawmills, long the boon of 
the farmer and small lumber operator, have 
unique advantages, and their development will 
continue. A manufacturer, for example, has 
mounted a circular saw on wheels in order to 
increase its mobility. 

_Although work on development and opera- 
tion of portable band sawmills is just getting 
under way in this country, with the increasing 
Importance of small mills in the production of 
lumber it is reasonable to expect substantial 


TALLAHASSEE, FLa., July 22.—The belief 
prevails here that even under present con- 
ditions the pine forests of the South alone 
are now growing enough new wood every year 
to take care of one-fifth of the nation’s con- 
sumption of lumber. Likewise, it is beginning 
to be appreciated that under normal commer- 
cial conditions tree growing is a good busi- 
ness even now in some parts of the South. 
Timber famine talk does not make a hit down 
here, because the people are familiar with the 
rapid growth of various species of southern 
pine trees and the way they come back in old 
fields, pastures and cut-over areas, despite hogs, 
cattle, fire and general neglect. 

The information bureau of the Florida For- 
est Service has released a stimulating sugges- 
tion for a good business taken from the address 
of Alex. K. Sessoms before the recent Georgia 
Commercial Forestry Conference. It follows: 


“Imagine a field for conservative investment 
that definitely can be called better than insur- 
ance, safer than bonds and more profitable than 
preferred stock.” 


Mr. Sessoms told the Georgia conference of 
the work of the Southern Settlement & Devel- 
opment Organization. Under the tutorship of 
Dr. Austin Cary, of the U. S. Forest Service, 
this organization began protecting its lands 
against fire in 1918. The first winter it pro- 
tected some 7,000 acres from fire. In two-years 
it had a stand of slash pine about knee high 
and as thick as hair on a dog’s back. Today 
these trees are from 15 to 30 feet high, 3 to 5 
inches in diameter breast high, with a stand of 
300 to 800 trees an acre. Within 10 years it 
expects to begin cupping them for naval stores. 

In the South Atlantic States, said Mr. 
Sessoms, we have a combination of climate, 
soil and economic conditions not duplicated 
elsewhere in the world. It is a unique and 
limited opportunity. Everyone knows there 


Los Angeles Cargo Arrivals Down 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 23.—Unsold lum- 
ber at Los Angeles harbor showed a slight de- 
crease and cargo arrivals fell to the lowest 
weekly figure since March, according to reports 
made public here today. The former stood at 
9,755,000 feet board measure and the latter 
totaled 14,727,000 board feet. There were four- 
teen cargoes of fir with 14,214,000 board feet 
and two cargoes of redwood with 513,000 board 
feet. Vessels reported laid up increased to 52 
as compared to 45 for the previous week. There 
are none operating offshore. Including build- 
ing permits issued July 19, the total for the 
month is $3,751,855. No change in the price 
situation was reported. 


Making Lumber Specification Easy 


(Continued from Page 26) 


him the necessary information about 
their material, in a form that he can 
use. Whether it should be so or not, 
it is true that the industry that 
makes its product and information 
about it most readily available in the 
most acceptable form is the one that 
wins the widest popular approval 
and the most extensive use. Because 
the subject discussed in the Boston 
address is of vital interest to the en- 
tire lumber industry, Prof. Killam’s 
talk and the lumbermen’s comments 
are published in full elsewhere in this 
paper. 


ably give milk while growing beef. ‘There are 
comparatively few persons who know of that 
wonderful dual-purpose tree, the slash pine, 
which will produce pine gum of sufficient value 
to pay all expenses, taxes and interest on the 
invested capital while it is growing wood at 
the rate of one or two cords an acre each 
year, or, stated another way, 500 to 1,000 board 
feet of lumber an acre annually. 

The returns from a forest for lumber alone 
will attract some men, but the greater and 
quicker profits are to be realized from trees 
which produce chemical products as well as 
lumber. It should be clear that the naval 
stores industry is the strategic key to forest 
growth in this area. For every dollar of profit 
made from lumber and thinning products of 
the slash pine, two dollars are made from 
naval stores. 


Dr. Cary, in an article published recently in 
the Naval Stores Review, tells of a small grove 
of slash pine 20 years old at Starke, Fla., which 
last year he worked for turpentine 150 faces 
on an acre and left unworked 114 trees of equal 
size. At prices for which turpentine leases can 
be sold, the land owner would realize about 
$6.50 an acre annually for the lease on these 
150 faces, and growth would increase one and 
one-half cords of wvod or 750 board feet 
annually. 


Mr. Sessoms declared that he knew from 
actual experience that the raising of slash pine 
trces is a safe, sound and profitable commercial 
enterprise. “There is no danger of over-pro- 
duction,” he added. ‘“We can not raise enough. 
Pine trees can be raised with less work and 
worry than other crops. They are natural to 
our soil and climate, and suffer less with danger 
from insects, disease, drouth, rain and winds 
than any other crop. * * * I know I am cer- 
tain to make safely and easily as much money 
as other people with a like investment but who 
just take more care and risk.” 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders thir 
Wasuineton, D., C., July 21.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended July 12, 1930, and for 
twenty-eight weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics INT 
of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: ‘ 
ONE WEEE No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 CoA 
Southern Pine Association..............++++: 128 47,607,000 82 39,984,000 71 33,474,000 62 r 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 183 108,214,000 65 107,686,000 67 96,809,000 56 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 64 40,941,000 78 32,571,000 75 31,141,000 76 OT! 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 18 17,781,000 83 11,789,000 73 11,677,000 77 F 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 7 8,810,000 112 4,813,000 92 5,722,000 227 E 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 18 2,668,000 93 1,450,000 52 1,255,000 91 F 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 50 5,357,000 80 4,629,000 76 4,196,000 74 T 
California Redwood Association.............. 12 3,903,000 70 6,026,000 86 5,560,000 61 " 
ON S51. stk deb seas sch a'clsevs 480 235,281,000 “73 208,948,000 70 189,834,000 3 
Hardwoods: AU 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 199 21,517,000 70 18,516,000 65 14,687,000 56 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn ie 3,295,000 75 2,179,000 53 1,082,000 40 
es — Oe a ——_— ous ‘ 
NN RE Fe ee Pee Pee 217 24,812,000 70 20,695,000 63 15,769,000 53 LA 
a i a ae a a ocala 679 260,093,000 73 229,643,000 69 205,603,000 62 | 
TWENTY-EIGHT WEEKS Mills | 
Softwoods: Reporting*® 
Southern Pine Association..................: 126 1,481,673,000 89 1,376,802,000 84 1,353,282,000 83 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 183 4,047,054,000 87 3,941,567,000 82 3,746,101,000 77 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 62 1,059,773,000 91 903,853,000 77 908,585,000 80 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 25 474,980,000 72 568,047,000 78 576,738,000 79 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 8 119,096,000 79 118,592,000 78 112,441,000 74 01 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 26 84,657,000 83 59,782,000 68 57,042,000 69 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 45 147,988,000 83 127,837,000 82 114,686,000 79 
California Redwood Association.............. 13 187,751,000 98 175,051,000 88 174,339,000 82 
SFr SEL LIS ORO 488 7,602,972,000 8? 7,271,531,000 81 7,043,214,000 79 U 
Hardwoods: — “ 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 192 811,524,000 86 730,192,000 694,315,000 69 A 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 26 191,639,000 82 111,672,000 66 95,191,000 61 
i  cvcscnatwhssdséanrbnecehout 218 * 1,003,163,000 “85 841,864,000 72 789,506,000 68 U 
I sd io aie ok ondikae oka ace 680 8,606,135,000 87 8,113,395,000 80 7,832,720,000 77 
*Average weekly number. 
4 e + 
Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks Western Pine Summary , 
WasuincTon, D. C., July 21—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross [Special telegram to Amznican a : 
stock footage July 12, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: PORTLAND, Ore., July 23.—The Western Pine ( 
Orders of Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— i ring th eek ended July 19: 
Association— Mills Stocks Orders’ Percent on operations during. the -w . g9: July ‘ 
Southern Pine Association...............eeceee 125 952,228,000 129,570,000 14 Total number of mills reporting, 89: 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 140 1,403,654,000 307,420,000 22 Actual production for week....... 48,653,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 78 1,293,868,000 124,800,000 10 ES 2 oc sie pb walvwed edie ood 37,942,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 7 255,845,000 16,688,000 7 Orders received ...........-..+.- 39,580,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 187 1,095,507,000 207,547,000 19 Report of 66 mills: 
ee ee 74,469,000 
° ‘ Average for 3 previous years..... 48,534,000 
Southern Pine Barometer North Carolina Pine Actual production for week...... 44,391,000 
New Orzeans, La., July 21.—For th k pow somecgpeale thee veagg 
. , + July 21.—For the wee = r . | Average production ............. 41,709,000 
ending July 12, Saturday, 140 mills of total | ,. NORFOLK, VA. July 21—The North Caro- | tifiiea orders ...-........0.0.2. 130,832,000 
capacity of 16434 units (a unit representing an lina Pine Association makes the following | Stocks on hand—July 19......... 1,326,529,000 
h 8 analysis of figures from one hundred and fif- | zaentical mills reporting, 66: 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 ° fs 
feet be N teen mills for the week ended July 12: Production 
eet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, 1929), Per- Operating capacity ..........-.+. 74,469,000 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- Percent Percent cent Average for 3 previous years... 48,534,000 
ciation : Percent Percen Aver.* Actual Ship- Week ended Week ended 
3 Year a Fustustion— sant ess Output Output ments July 19,1930 July 20, 1929 
Production— Carst Feet Ave. Prod. Output yo os ete ++ 42 she es Actual for week.... 44,391,000 grt 
Aver. 3 65 ctua - 1,665, - Shipments ........... 35,041,000 47,342, 
a Sen? 8 Sreitest iie7 111. | Shipments .. 7,886,000 43 108 - Orders received ...... 36,809,000 43,125,000 
Shipments* ::: 2,092 43,932,000 61.19 84.62 | Grnuiea °° ee? 6 84 88 '| Tdentical mills reporting, 37: 
i, - apn orders .... 60,099,000 pe e Pr Production 9 sali 
ceive TT * 37,380,000 53.76 72.00 *“average” is of production for the last Average for 3 previous years ere wenn 
On hand end h Week ended Week ended 
weekt ..... 6,348 143,808,000 three years. 


July 19, 1930 July 20, 1929 
Unfilled orders ...... 108,602,000 129,948,000 
Gross stocks on hand.1,040,593,000 849,655,000 


West Coast Waterborne 


+Average of orders per mill 
amounted to 55,000 feet; 
average was 52,348 feet. 


California Redwood 


this week 


*Orders were 85.09 percent of shipments. preceding week's 


tCarload basis is 21,000 feet. 
tOrders on hand at above 140 mills showed 


a decrease of 4.36 percent, or 6,552,000 feet, 
during the week. 














Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHKkosH, Wis., July 21.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended July 12: Pereent 


of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 


Capacity, 55 units..11,516,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 4,682,000 85,000 41 


Shipmentst ........ 3,352,000 61,000 29 
Orders receivedt ... 1,736,000 32,000 15 
Orders on hand..... SREEOe bexeds a 
Hemlock— 

Capacity, 75 units*..15,131,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 3,058,000 42,000 20 
Shipmentst ........ 1,907,000 26,000 12 
Orders receivedt.... 1,471,000 20,000 10 
Orders on hand..... _ t. YF eer ‘ 


*Daily 10-hour poeeeeee capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on lumber scale. 


+Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 


struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 





San Francisco, Cauir., July 21—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended July 12: 

—Redwood. White- 


Percent of wood 
Feet production Feet 





Production ..... 3,903,000 100 1,244,000 
Shipments ...... 6,026,000 154 1,600,000 
Orders— 
Received ..... 5,560,000 141 1,426,000 
Ce: MOE ce scs 18,978,000 ods 5,102,000 


Detailed Distribution of BRedwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California* ...... 1,883,000 1,885,000 
Southern California* ...... 1,553,000 1,227,000 
nn” sGtdstwresseseea ,000 56,000 
Dn). webvress oeeweed 2,204,000 2,032,000 
ane nnde cuehicusees 305,000 360,000 

6,026,000 5,560,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





SEATTLE, WasH., July 19.—Comparative fig- 
ures just released here by the Pacific Lumber 
Inspection Bureau covering shipments for the 
first six months of 1930 and the corresponding 
period in 1929 reveal a decrease of 15.5 percent. 
Oregon lost 21.2 percent and Washington 16.4 
percent. British Columbia fared much better 
with a loss of but .3 percent. The domestic 
market comprising Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, 
Panama Canal Zone, and the Philippine Islands 
showed a 30 percent decrease while the inter- 
coastal markets consisting of California, At- 
lantic coast, eastern Canada and unclassified lost 
15.9 per cent. The decrease in exports amounted 
to 14.6 percent. Certified shipments decreased 
17.1 percent for British Columbia, Washington 
and Oregon. 

Washington shipments were approximately 
three times those of Oregon for the first six 
months of 1930 and British Columbia shipped 
about one-fifth of the amount shipped by Wash- 
ington. By districts Puget sound came first, 
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Columbia River second, and Grays Harbor 
third. Detailed figures follow: _ 











Domestic 
: 1930 1929 
INTERCOASTAL— 
Atlantic coast . 804,352,049 965,629,012 
Eastern Canada .. 34,740 33,490,129 
CoASTWISE— 
California ......++-. 640,751,343 762,646,277 
Alaska -..e--+eeee 3,862,122 2,133,059 
OTHER— 
Panama Canal Zone 6,861,700 7,357,161 
Hawaiian Islands.. 27,220,551 43,947,693 
Philippine Islands. 2,228,066 4,001,711 
Unclassified ....... 55,851,652 14,730,321 
Total domestic ....1,541,162,223 1,833,935,363 
Export 
AUSTRALASIA— 
Australia. «..-.e0- 69,562,995 116,366,404 
New Zealand ..... 8,807,681 9,514,412 
South Sea Islands. 3,588,839 4,899,958 
LATIN AMERICA— 
South America 
(east coast) 24,822,545 48,495,329 
South America 
(west coast) .... 49,128,925 68,566,229 
Central America .. 342,132 1,045,722 
West Indies ...... 15,667,985 11,250,601 
DE  Scevcaskene 6,219,097 2,548,130 
ORIENT— 
reer 123,868,310 174,652,091 
Sh sincuesomse 319,813,475 412,190,604 
er Ss 2,573,303 4,428,749 
United Kingdom and 
Continent ...... 223,852,778 145,109,640 
AFRICA— 
South Africa ...... 16,692,618 14,792,622 
a rer 0,503 16,843 
OE civeccdes £628 4080daue 1,794 
Total foreign ..... 865,181,186 1,013,879,128 
Grand totals ...... 2,406,343,409 2,847,814,491 
District of origin of 1930 shipments are given 
as follows: Lumber Logs 
British Domestic Export and Bolts 
Columbia 176,901,344 206,409,481 26,422,615 
Wash’'t’n $28,812,693 422,467,922 55,461,782 
Oregon 535,448,186 236,303,783 20,325,290 
Totals .1,541,162,223° 865,181,186 102,209,687 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., July 23.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 225 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended July 19 gave 
these figures: 

Production. .123,064,000 
Shipments ..145,385,000 18.14% over production 
Orders <.. 2+ 144,537,000 17.45% over production 

A group of 347 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete reported 
as follows: 


Average weekly operating capacity .302,350,000 
Avesnge weekly cut for twenty-three weeks— 


MS desis oul aa criwind hata alee oe 09,461,000 
BE: neds tate padi bee €d te ee dues 78,979,000 
Actual cut week ended July 19..... 141,102,000 


A group of 222 mills, whose production for 
the week ended July 19 was 122,156,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
) eae 49,301,000 45,334,000 115,557,000 

Domestic 

cargo ... 45,392,000 51,482,000 144,831,000 
Export ... 32,402,000 29,149,000 138,070,000 
[ee 17,625,000 17,625,000 ......- 
144,720,000 143,590,000 398,458,000 


A group of 183 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 


Week 
ended July Average first 23 weeks 
F 19, 1930 1930 1929 
Production .113,720,000 143,474,000 166,642,000 
Shipments .134,791,000 140,582,000 172,594,000 
Orders .....131,244,000 133,649,000 173,526,000 





“There are fewer plug hats in Congress.” 
“And more poke bonnets.” 





Census Bureau Delivered Prices 
WasuincTon, D. C., July 21—The Department of Commerce has secured through the bureau 


of the census the following prices, per thousand 


for lumber items and per hundred square feet 


for shingles, as the average paid June 1, by contractors for material delivered on the job, these 


being selected from the complete list: 


Plooring, 1x4” Shingles, Extra 
No.1 Dimension, Common 10 to 16’ Clear, 16", 5/2 
S1S1EB,2x4—16 Boards Southern Douglas 
Souieern engine = pine fir Red 
pine r 0. “C’ e.g. No.2v.g. cedar res 
Meow Haven, Comticcsccccocccecs $75.00 $46.00 $38.00 nh > 7 7 e807 “ 
New Bedford, Mass....... tonne vers 40.00 36.00 $90.00 $85.00 6.10 
Peamnneete, HM. Ticccocsces ee 45.00 40.00 aaa 85.00 sntinie 
I Bis °Rs60d tex chee ee aa Fee 50.00 39.00 80.00 80.00 5.90 
I ME Sigal ok atk une pa piiaeveio eves coos ones 85.00 énae 6.00 
A eee s 42.00 49.00 41.00 85.00 85.00 6.00 a 
PO Dihcgeccvtateectos noes 45.00 37.50 mk hie 75.00 5.60 met 
oS ere 37.00 40.00 40.00 85.00 77.50 6.75 $8.00 
SS eae 40.00 sd 35.00 75.00 55.00 oie 
Terre Haute, Ind.............0 45.00 50.00 ml mee oe 6.00 nowts 
oe le ss anos peor? seee oes bag e 45.00 ae ape a 7.50 etek 
waukee, Pics obiicn pene eke ' 0.00 ee 75.00 A t 

Raat geaetiecmngtign . 42.00 meee 35.00 72.00 bs 9 8:00 —— 
Tre, MD i casdine eedeee a 40.00 43.00 48.00 80.00 a 5.00 <jatte 
ON 38.50 39.50 41.00 41.00 56.50 59.50 4.56 
Denver, Colo. ...... EES ee . 45.00 45.00 srk 68.00 75.00 5.20 pare 
Los Angeles, Calif........+e-:. | hie 55.00 48.00 ea 78.00 4.50 
San Francisco, Calif........... . 39.00 37.50 70.00 4.50 
Ph, SG... fies bdeund clewees 34.00 34.00 65.00 5.00 
Dn Oe. Boanstacetdeneene 26.00 26.00 55.00 4.50 
Youngstown, Ohio...........+- 18.00 16.00 45.00 3.50 





Production Greater Than Shipments or Orders 


[Special telegram to American LumBerMAn] 


Wasuincron, D. C., July 24.—Six hundred and seventeen softwood mills of eight assosciations 
for the week ended July 19 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association pro- 
duction aggregating 267,266,000 feet, shipments, 260,214,000 feet, and orders, 256,473,000 feet. 
The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 


Southern Pine Association..... detiwee ea weeks s 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn..... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.... 
North Carolina Pine Association..........+..++: 
California Redwood Association............++:+- 


Totals, SOftWOOES. .......ccccccscccccsscees 
Hardwoods— 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn..... 


Totals, hardwoods...........eese8: 


. 225 123,064,000 


No. of 
Mills Production Shipments Orders 
. 140 50,871,000 45,108,000 45,255,000 


145,385,000 144,537,000 











° 89 48,653,000 37,942,000 39,580,000 
: 17 20,788,000 14,652,000 13,100,000 
. 7 8,790,000 ,473,00 2,884,000 
. 21 3,479,000 2,250,000 ,526,000 
. 106 6,072,000 7,409,000 5,619,000 
. 12 5,549,000 3,995,000 3,972,000 
3 617 267,266,000 260,214,000 256,473,000 
; 264 28,437,000 24,977,000 24,145,000 
. 21 3,878,000 2,609,000 1,397,000 

27,586,000 25,642,000 


285 32,315,000 


“Protect Our Lumber Industry 
Against Cheap Soviet Labor’’ 


That a great industry is seriously threat- 
ened by the importation of Russian lumber 
produced by cheap labor, much of it con- 
vict labor, is a fact recognized outside oi 
the lumber industry is indicated in a strong 
editorial that recently appeared in the Seat- 
tle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer. That influ- 
ential paper made a strong presentation of 
this danger under the heading “Protect Our 
Lumber Industry Against Cheap Soviet La- 
bor,” as follows: 

For some years creeping paralysis has threat- 
ened the Pacific Northwest lumber industry. Its 
onset has been invited by a complication of ills. 
chief of which are cut-throat competition among 
manufacturers, the gradual entry of substitutes 
in the market, and uneconomic cutting forced 
by arbitrary tax laws framed with little regard 
for the slow-growing nature of \the timber crop. 

Organization for production and _ scientific 
marketing promised to restore the industry. 
Now, however, improvement of fundamental 
factors may be set aside by foreign competi- 
tion. Russian lumber, a negligible factor a 
few years ago, is assuming importance in the 
markets of the world. 

This lumber is produced by cheap enforced 
labor from timber lands taken without cost by 
the Russian state. So far as our Government 
is concerned, it can do little to help the Ameri- 
can lumber industry meet such competition in 
markets outside the United States. The Gov- 
ernment can, however, protect our own market 
and it should protect it without delay, thus 
giving work to some of the 40,000 unemployed 
sawmill and logging camp workers in Washing- 
ton and Oregon. 

In a telegram sent early last week to the 
secretary of the treasury by Col. W. B. Gree- 
ley, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, it was “strongly urged that the clear in- 
tent of the present law in respect to the im- 
portation of articles in whose production con- 
vict or enforced labor has been employed, be 
enforced in connection with cargoes of Russian 
lumber now detained and other cargoes now en 
route to the United States. 

Notwithstanding this suggestion, Assistant 
Secretary Lowman ruled that the six cargoes 
of Russian lumber then detained at eastern 
ports should be admitted, as it had not been 
proved that the material had been produced by 
convict labor. 

Thus the specific object of Col. Greeley’s pro- 
test has been defeated, but the fight should go 
on until there results some settled policy of 
protecting American lumber against a form of 
competition which is manifestly destructive 
and unfair. 

The serious nature of the threat of Russian 
lumber in our own market is indicated when 
it is told that the mills in Oregon and Wash- 
ington ship one-fifth of their production now 
to the Atlantic coast through the Panama canal, 
in American boats, at a freighting charge of 
from $10 to $14 a thousand board feet, while 
Russian lumber was shipped last year to the 
American Atlantic coast from Archangel for $8 
a thousand feet. 

In 1927, according to the Soviet year book, 
Russia produced but 3,570,000,000 board feet, 
most of it for use within Soviet territory. This 
output has been steadily increased until in 
1933, according to Soviet calculation, it will 
reach 12,720,000,000 board feet, a large portion 
of which is intended for distribution within the 
United States and in the principal foreign mar- 
kets where our West Coast woods are now sold. 

Clearly, to meet this competition our lumber 
industry must receive the most thoughtful legis- 
lative consideration. And to meet the present 
siuation, pressure should be brought to bear at 
the national capital which will effect a reversal 
of the treasury department’s ruling and thus 
exclude Russian lumber in the manner sug- 
gested: by Col. Greeley, who laid down sound 
economic and patriotic doctrine when he said: 

“American labor should not be asked, under 
any circumstances, to compete with Russian 
convict or impressed workers. Fully 50 percent 
of the total cost of logging and manufacturing 
in the Douglas fir region is paid to labor directly 
in wages. . . The Pacific Northwest sawmill 
and logging camp worker needs every protection 
the Federal law can throw around him.” 

Every business interest in the Pacific North- 
west should concern itself with working out 
measures of permanent protection from the 
threat which Russia carries against the leading 
industry of this section. 
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Elected Dean of Forestry School 


Syracuse, N. Y., July 21—According to an 
announcement made last Saturday, Hugh P. 

taker has been elected dean of the New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse University, 
to succeed the late Franklin F. Moon. Dr. 
Baker’s name was presented to the board of 
trustees by a special committee headed by 
Chancellor Charles W. Flint, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. The committee composed of the 
chancellor, Frank P. Graves, commissioner of 
education; Edmund H. Lewis, justice of the 
supreme court, and William H. Kelley, of Syra- 
cuse, after canvassing the forestry educational 
field thoroughly, submitted the qualifications of 
the various candidates, and Dr. Baker was se- 
lected by the trustees. 

Dr. Baker formerly was dean of the college, 
having served in that capacity from 1912 to 
1920. At present he is manager of the trade 
association department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, which position he as- 
sumed two years ago after eight years of serv- 
ice as executive secretary of the American 
Paper & Pulp Association. 

Dr. Baker is well and favorably known to 
foresters, educators, trade association executives 
and to the lumber trade and his return to the 
college as dean will be hailed with pleasure by 
all who know him and who recognize his par- 
ticular qualification for this important work. 


aaa: 


Chestnut Campaign a Success 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 21.—The special 
trade promotion fund in behalf of Appalachian 
chestnut has been over-subscribed by one-third, 
according to David G. White, trade extension 
manager for the Appalachian Hardwood Club, 
and the campaign is now assured of being a 
success. It was made effective as soon as the 
minimum volume of production was subscribed 
in accordance with the resolution passed at the 
spring meeting of the club. 

The promotion of Appalachian chestnut will 
be conducted in conjunction with the regular 
trade extension work of the Appalachian Hard- 
wood Club. Small samples are now being pre- 
pared in co-operation with the Marietta Paint 
& Color Co. for distribution to specifying buy- 
ers. Mr. White also states that data are now 
being compiled for a chestnut brochure which 
will be completed at a comparatively early date 
and will be given wide distribution to specify- 
ing buyers, architects and woodworking fac- 
tories. 

According to Mr. White, one of the principal 
reasons that it has been necessary to raise a 
special fund for the promotion of chestnut is 
due to the vast amount of press publicity which 
has been given to the chestnut blight, which 
has resulted in a considerable portion of the 
public discontinuing specifying chestnut because 
they were under the impression that good chest- 
nut was no longer available. The publicity 
given the chestnut blight for the purpose of 
creating sufficient public interest in raising a 
fund to combat this menace to the chestnut for- 
ests has proven a conservation boomerang in 
causing the public to think that the chestnut 
has all been killed by the blight. As a result, 
exceptionally splendid and valuable trees have 
been left in the forests because it was not pos- 
sible to market them. The availability, beauty 
and superior properties of Appalachian chestnut 
will be discussed in the new brochure. There 
are vast stands of chestnut in the southern 
Appalachian mountains and sufficient stocks on 
hand of various grades and thicknesses to meet 
present consumer demands. Following is a list 
of firms who have subscribed to the chestnut 
fund : 

Appalachian Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky.;: 
Atlas Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Belle 
Point Lumber Co., Heidelberg, Ky.; Bristol 
Door & Lumber Co., Bristol, Tenn.; Bringard- 
ner Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky.; Carr Lumber 
Co., Pisgah Forest, N. C.; Gennett Lumber Co., 
Asheville, N. C.: Griffith Lumber Co., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; Inter-Mt. Coal & Lumber Co., 
Elkins, W. Va.; Marshall Lumber Co., Marion, 








N. C.; MeCorkle Lumber Co., Stonega, Va.; 
Little River Lumber Co., Townsend, Tenn.; 
Meadow River Lumber Co., Rainelle, W. Va.; 
Moore, Keppel & Co., Ellamore, W. Va.; Morse 
Bros. Lumber Co., Helen, Ga.; Mowbray & 
Robinson Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; North- 
east Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va.; Oak- 
land Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky.; W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio; E. R. 
Spotswood & Son, Lexington, Ky.; D. M. Rose 
& Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Wilderness Lumber 
Co., Nallen, W. Va.; Wilson Lumber Co., 
Elkins, W. Va. 


Trailer Built for Tractor Use 


Quincy, Itt., July 21—Logging with the 
modern crawler-type tractors demands the use 
of trailer trucks that are rugged and able to 
carry a heavy load wherever the tractor is able 
to pull. It is to meet this demand that the 
Electric Wheel Co. at its plant here has devel- 
oped an eight-wheel logging trailer with a six- 
ton capacity. The company also makes an 
eight-wheel trailer of lighter construction, for 
use with animal power, but this type of wagon 
is not recommended for use with tractors. 

The tractor trailers will turn easily in a nine- 
foot radius, so they will follow arywhere the 
tractor can travel without cramping on turns. 
Their broad traction surface fits them especially 
for swamp work. Quality workmanship is em- 
ployed in the manufacture of the equipment, 
with the use of only the best of hickory and 
oak, which is rigidly reinforced with steel at 


Investigates Effects of Lien lew 


Burrato, N. Y., July 21—The New York 
State lien law commission held a hearing at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., on July 10 and 11, with 
Senator Fearon as chairman. The purpose was 
to investigate the reason for the losses in build- 
ing construction, with a view to protecting ma- 
terial men and subcontractors against unethical 
practices of contractors and owners. About 
thirty-five contractors were in attendance, be. 
sides numerous others interested, including 
lumbermen. 

C. M. Cormack, representing the Buffalo Rea} 
Estate Board, claimed that the law was unfair 
to honest contractors, because it made no pro- 
vision for unseen circumstances which call for 
unexpected expenses. He denied that the law 
will hamper the dishonest contractor. 

T. J. Griffin, manager of the Buffalo Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Credit Corporation, spoke in fayor 
of the law. 

The contractors desire to repeal the provisions 
of the present law, but the commission appar- 
ently received no facts which would call for a 
change. 

Among those attending the hearing were: 
J. B. Rose, president of the State lien law as- 
sociation, A. A. Alles, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, both of New York, and Senator Wist- 
wald, attorney for the association. Paul Collier, 
secretary of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, was present, as were the 
following lumbermen from Buffalo: Clark W. 











A load of ties in Mexico, aboard eight-wheel trailers manufactured by the Electric Wheel Co., 
of Quincy, IIl. 


all points of severe strain. Rear hitch is pro- 
vided for trailing. When steel wheels are used 
roller bearings are possible, reducing the power 
required. 

In the accompanying illustration may be seen 
a crawler-type tractor pulling one of these 
eight-wheel trailers which is loaded with ties, 
at an operation in Mexico. 


New Wood Machinery Catalog 


A complete line of high quality wood work- 
ing machinery, manufactured at Leetonia, Ohio, 
by the Crescent Machine Co., is described and 
pictured in the company’s attractive new cata- 
log, a copy of which was received last week 
at the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Officials of the company announce that one of 
the catalogs will be sent to anyone asking 
for it. 

Beginning with the many different types of 
band saws shown in front part of the catalog 
one may continue back through the pages where 
are listed and described, among other things, 
an automatic rip saw, a variety wood worker, 
hollow chisel mortisers, dozens of different sizes 
and designs of saw tables, shapers, lathes, joint- 
ers, planers, swing cut-off saws, disk grinders, 
tenoners, borers, a “universal variety saw,” and 
several types of the Crescent universal wood 
worker. 

The booklet contains full specifications and 
operating data about each machine listed, and 
should prove a valuable aid to anyone in the 
lumber and wood working trade. 


Hurd, E. E. Carney, Fleming Sullivan, Ed. 
Hoffman, George Gastel, and T. J. Griffin and 
E. J. Culliton, of the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ 
Credit Corporation. 


Estimated Homes to Be Built 


SEATTLE, WaAsH:, July 19.—Results of a 
questionnaire sent out last January by “Suc- 
cessful Farming” to 60,000 subscribers in Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, and Wisconsin, to deter- 
mine the estimated number of homes to be 
built this year and next have been received 
here by the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. 

An analysis of 5,712 signed questionnaires re- 
ceived reveals that 130,000 homes will be built 
in the above mentioned States during the 2-year 
period. All of the questionnaires returned 
named the type of roofing to be used. These 
are: Wood shingles, 46 percent; asphalt, 23 
percent; asbestos, 16 percent; metal, 12 percent; 
slate, 11 percent. These percentages total more 
than 100 due to some subscribers building more 
than one home. From this information the 
bureau estimates that nearly 1,000,000 squares 
of wood shingles will be consumed in the 12- 
State area on farm house construction alone. 








Usep as A CLUB 
“What happened to your friend at the Peace 
Conference?” i 
“He got cracked over the head with an 
olive branch.” 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


July 29—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga. 


31-Aug. 1—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
July vanufacturers’ Association, Wildwood, Rhine- 
lander, Wis. Mid-summer meeting. 


Aug. 7-8—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Portland, Ore. Quarterly meeting 
board of directors and TX committee. 


Aug. 8-9—Millwork Institute of California, Hun- 
tington Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. 


Aug. 15-16—Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Nansemond Hotel, Ocean 
View, Va. Vacation convention. 

Aug. 20—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

Aug. 22-— .thern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Sheboygan, Wis. Summer meeting 
and outing, 

Sept. 3.—Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual. 

Sept. 11-12—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Sept. 15-17—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Royal 
York <dotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual, 


Sept. 20—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Clarks, La. Quar- 
terly meeting. 


Oct, 22-24—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual, 


New Jerseyites to Discuss Credits 


Newark, N. J., July 21—The New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Association has called a meeting 
for Sept. 4, when the subject of credit will be 
discussed at great length. All lumbermen in 
New Jersey, whether or not they are members 
of the association, have been invited to take 
part. The call for the meeting is a result of 
a recent gathering of the association’s trustees 
at which conditions in the industry were dis- 
cussed. Two new members were added to the 
association rolls at that time. They are Bert- 
schey & Vance (Inc.), Paterson, and the New 
Ampere Lumber & Supply Co., East Orange. 

The secretary was instructed to send appro- 
priate memoriams to the families of the late 
Edward Hamilton, Alfred W. Booth and Miss 
Eva M. Shelton, who was associated with the 
organization’s headquarters for a number of 
years prior to her death last month. 


Mahogany Association Elects 


New York., N. Y., July 21—At the annual 
meeting of the Mahogany Association recently 
held in New York, officers for the ensuing year 
were elected as follows: 

President—T. R. Williams, Ichabod T. Wil- 
liams & Sons. 

Vice presidents—C, C. Mengel, jr., Mengel 
Co.; Harold S. Fuller, Fuller Thurber Co. 

Treasurer—C. A. Knapp, Willard Hawes & 
Co. 

These officers, D. H. Allen, of the Astoria 
Importing & Manufacturing Co., chairman of 
the board, and the following, constitute the 
board of directors: Reuben Arkush, Willard 
Hawes & Co.; Stewart Smythe, Stewart Smythe 
Mahogany Co.; S. L. Fraser, Mengel Co. 


Saeeeeesenaaae: 


New Brunswick Association Elects 


CampseLLTon, N. B., July 21.—The New 
Brunswick Forest Products Association held its 
annual meeting here recently with over fifty 
lumbermen attending. Officers for the com- 
ing year were elected as follows: 

President—C. L. Fenderson, Jacquet River. 

Vice president—A. E. McLean, Bathurst. 

Secretary-treasurer—W. E. Anderson, St. 
John, 

Executive committee—C, W. Alden, R. Corey 
Clark, G. Percy Burchill, J. W. Brankley, Rich- 
ard O'Leary, Kenneth L. Golding, J. Wesley 
MacDonald, W. H. Miller and C. M. Matheson. 


At the banquet held in the evening, the speak- 
ers included Fred J. Bruce, New York, U. E. 


Germain, Montreal, A. C. Manbert, Toronto, 
and R. L. Sargant, Ottawa, all of whom em- 
phasized the necessity for greater publicity for 
the lumber business. 


Hemlock-Hardwood Summer Meeting 


OsHukosH, Wis., July 22.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with headquarters here, announces that its 
mid-summer meeting will be held July 31 and 
August 1 at “Wildwood,” five miles northwest 
of Rhinelander on Route 47. The business ses- 
sions will begin on Thursday afternoon and 
continue over on Friday morning, leaving a half 
day each day for driving to and from the meet- 
ing and for entertainment. 

In addition to an open discussion on the pres- 
ent business situation and the outlook for winter 
logging, there will be a number of feature ad- 
dresses. A. L. Hager, of the Hager & Cove 
Lumber Co., Lansing, Mich., will present a 
plan which he believes will be more helpful in 
selling more northern lumber. Dr. Raphael 


Zon, director of the Lake States Forest Experi- 
ment Station, will tell of the bearing the work 
of the station’s field men in slash disposal, etc., 
will have on proposed slash disposal laws. T. 
R. Kerr, field representative of the association, 
will tell of his work on behalf of birch and 
maple. G. N. Harder, of Wells, Mich., will 
bring an attorney from northern Michigan to 
make a special talk. 

Entertainment features will consist of a golf 
contest at the Rhinelander Country Club on 
Thursday morning and the association banquet 
and dance on Thursday evening. The members 
are expected to bring their wives and lady 
friends with them. 


Northwest Wisconsin Organization 


Rice Lake, WiIs., July 21.—Albert M. Feng- 
ler, of Rice Lake, has been elected president of 
the Northwestern Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Club, which includes about twenty yards 
in the northern section of the State. Mr. Feng- 
ler is manager of several yards for the Ander- 
sen Yard Co. 

L. Scottum, of Clear Lake, has been elected 
vice president; and Elliott F. Kiser, of Cam- 
eron, secretary-treasurer. The purpose of the 
organization is for better acquaintance among 
the members; to provide standard credit terms, 
and to have regular meetings where problems 
pertaining to the retail lumber business can be 
freely discussed. 


Lumbermen at Play 


Spokane Hoo-Hoo Frolic 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 19.—The Spokane 
Hoo-Hoo Club held its tenth annual picnic, July 
16, at Liberty Lake, near here, and without 
question it was one of the most successful ever 
held, being attended by over 300. 

The outstanding feature was a ball game be- 
tween the wholesalers and retailers, the former 
winning by a score of 11 to 9. Don Lawrence, 
assistant general manager, Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., acted as umpire. 

Mrs. J. M. Brown, wife of J. M. Brown, 
former Snark of the Universe, won the Golf 
Putting contest. F. E. Wickwire was chairman 
of picnic committee and R. R. Myers, of the 
Myers Lumber Co., very ably handled the lunch 
feature, as did Roland Bayne the sports end of 
the program. 


Old Guard Enjoys Picnic 


Jackson, MicH#., July 21—Old Guard Lum- 
bermen of Michigan met at the Jackson Country 
Club last Friday for a pleasant day of picnick- 
ing and golf. About seventy members and 
guests of the Old Guard were seated in the 
dining room of the club house that evening for 
the chicken dinner. 

President P. A. Gordon, of Detroit, was in 
“rare form,” as his hearers speedily discovered, 
and soon the crowd was in an uproar of good- 
natured jollity which lasted throughout the even- 
ing. One of the oldest lumbermen present, Thomas 
Woodfield, of the Hartwick-Woodfield Lumber 
Co., Jackson, made a plea for the organization 
to do something materially to aid the cause of 
reforestation, and was gratified when the presi- 
dent informed him that the Old Guard already 
has purchased forty acres of land for this pur- 
pose, as a part of an ambitious plan for the en- 
tire State. 

After the awarding of the prizes to about a 
dozen of the men who had played especially 
good golf, the aims and purposes of the Michi- 
gan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association were 
discussed in an interesting way by the presi- 
dent, Norman Cove, of the Hager & Cove Lum- 
ber Co., Lansing, who urged his hearers to con- 
sult with the association secretary, Roy 
Walborn, of Lansing, concerning their business 
problems. Mr. Walborn then told of the plans 
for the annual convention of the association, 
which is to be held at the Book-Cadillac Hotel 
in Detroit next February. 


Roy Hagerman, of Flint, president of the 
Michigan Association of Traveling Lumber, 
Sash & Door Salesmen, made what was claimed 
the shortest speech on record, but Hunter 
Gaines, secretary of the Detroit Suburban Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, pulled a surprise by 
refusing to talk at all. Among the men who 
made short talks were Frank Mather, Bert 
Hannah, Henry Adams, C. L. Weeks, Al J. 
Hager, and H. M. Jessop, of Detroit, secretary- 
treasurer of the Old Guard. Earl Love and 
Herman Hughes, of Flint, entertained with 
stories which added to the hilarity of the occa- 
sion, 

To Secretary Jessop was left the decision as 
to whether the next outing will be held in Bay 
City, Mich., or Windsor, Ont. 

Jackson lumbermen, with H. H. Corwin as 
chairman of the committee, were in charge of 
the arrangements for the happy day and 
evening. 


Wolf River Club in Outing 


CLINTONVILLE, WIs., July 21.—Boating, bath- 
ing, baseball, bridge and a basket picnic oc- 
cupied the day of the Wolf River Lumbermen’s 
Club which held its annual picnic on the shores 
of Pine Lake near Clintonville, Wis., at the cot- 
tage of D. J. Rohrer, president of the Rohrer 
Lumber Co. Managers, yardmen, traveling 
salesmen and families spent a very enjoyable 
day. 


«fa aaaeaaaaas 


Plan Concat for 200 Kittens 


CINCINNATI, Oun10, July 21.—Preliminary ar- 
rangements for the big concatenation of Hoo- 
Hoo at Bass Island are taking shape this week. 
The date has been fixed for Sept..6 by Ross C. 
Kuhlman, Viceregent Snark, and preparations 
are being made to get out the invitations and 
general publicity matter within the next ten 
days. A class of 200 kittens is the goal of Mr. 
Kuhlman and he is planning to invite the Snark 
of the Universe and Secretary H. R. Isherwood 
as well as other Hoo-Hoo dignitaries. The 
Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club will be asked to 
co-operate in the plans. 


Apt To SLUMP 


“How would you like to join our Optimist’s 
Club?” & 
“What is the penalty for backsliding?” 
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Protest Alleged Price-Cutting 


IsLe oF PaAtMs, CuHaArLesTon, S. C., July 
21.—An organized protest against domestic ce- 
ment manufacturers, who are charged by the 
lumber and building supply dealers of North 
and South Carolina with having sold cement 
to the South Carolina Highway Commission for 
its $65,000,000 road building program at prices 
lower than the dealer prices, held the center of 
the stage at the eighth annual summer conven- 
tion of the Carolina Retail Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers’ Association which closed 
here last Thursday after a two-day session. 

Also of major importance was the laying of 
a foundation looking toward the setting up of 
a home financing system whereby the lumber 
dealers in the two States can sell houses in a 
unit on a small monthly deferred payment plan. 

Other high spots included the adoption of a 
resolution pledging support to and endorsing 
the building and loan associations of the two 
Carolinas and a request that these associations 
extend the period of time for a loan from six 
and a half to twelve or fifteen years and make 
the payments smaller and therefore more at- 
tractive, the appointment of a committee to in- 
vestigate the records of the South Carolina 
State Highway Commission in connection with 
the cement charges and to prepare a report 
that is to be published in the bulletin of the 
Carolina dealers and presented to the national 
association; and the announcement from Ar- 
thur T. Upson, of Washington, D. C., assistant 
trade extension manager of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, that his organ- 
ization had appropriated $150,000 for advertising 
in lumber trade journals during the coming year 
in addition to advertising in the consumer pub- 
lications. 

Inclement weather held the attendance at the 
convention down some, but Victor W. Wheeler, 
secretary-treasurer of the body, estimated. that 
a larger number of women accompanied the 
delegates to this convention than to any ever 
held by the organization. 

The convention opened Wednesday afternoon 
with President J. C. Cauthen, of Rock Hill, 
S. C., in the chair. In his talk he set the stage 
for two of the three more important pieces of 
business that followed. First he directed the 
dealers’ attention to the importance of a finance 
corporation, and then urged that the association 
investigate the cement situation. “It looks,” 
he said, “as if the dealers’ economic position is 
being challenged. It also looks as if, after the 
association has fought through many channels 
to provide a tariff for the protection of the do- 
mestic cement manufacturers, that they have 
now broken faith with us.” 

He said that, in spite of statements from 
many of the manufacturers, the dealers were 
not satisfied that the cement had not been sold 
to the State at prices below the dealer prices 
and that the freight had not been paid in addi- 
tion, which is not done for the dealers. He 
appointed a committee composed of George J. 
Cunningham, of Columbia, S. C.; H. J. Mun- 
nerlyn, of Bennettsville, S. C.; and J. C. Ken- 
dall, of Florence, S. C., to investigate the mat- 
ter and make a full public report. 

Frank McKenna, of the Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Co., spoke on “Some Mutual Problems of 
the Dealer and Manufacturer and Their Solu- 
tion.” He pointed out that the cement situa- 
tion had now reached the stage where it must 
be determined whether or not the common- 
wealth is to be allowed to enter the picture. 
The retailers, he said, are not organized. The 
manufacturers will continue unable to meet the 
dealers’ wants and needs until they present a 
united front accompanied by concrete sugges- 
tions. 

Arthur T. Upson, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association stressed the im- 
portance of the two Carolinas as lumber pro- 
ducing and consuming States. He presented 
figures to show that the two States use 40 
percent of the 2,000,000,000 feet of lumber that 


they produce every year. He paid special at. 
tention to the furniture industry of North Caro. 
lina in his address, and outlined the many and 
varied dealer services that his organization has, 
based on promotion and stimulation of trade by 
the use of more lumber. 

J. M. Atwater, of Burlington, N. C., imme- 
diate past president of the association, was 
called on to preside for a short time because 
sickness prevented his presiding over the last 
winter session of the organization when he was 
retired from office. 

A session that had been set aside for “con- 
fessions of ignorance” was taken up almost en- 
tirely with discussions of the cement situation, 
In addition, however, the policies of several 
wholesalers were investigated. 

A joint session that had been planned with 
the Carolinas branch of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, who were open- 
ing a summer convention on the day that the 
lumber dealers’ convention was closing, was 
not held because of a storm that made the con- 
tractors late in arriving. 

At noon on the second day of the convention 
the Carolina Wholesale Lumber Salesmen’s 
Association entertained the dealers at lunch, 
At that time the principal speaker was J. Ben 
Wand, of Jacksonville, Fla. He spoke of the 
inter-relationships of the wholesalers, dealers 
and manufacturers and discussed freely the 
growing damage of termite infestation, declar- 
ing that damage of that nature had amounted 
to $200,000 in a southern city in the last two 
years. He urged wholesalers and dealers to 
consider the handling of termite eradicators 
and advocated an educational program teaching 
the dangers of termite destruction. 


Auto Body Plant Resumes 


Pine Biurr, ArK., July 21.—The Seaman- 
Dunning Corporation, which produces bodies 
for Nash cars has resumed operations here 
after having been idle for many months. While 
the plant is not yet operating at full capacity, 
the mills in this territory have received releases 
on orders for a number of cars of material and 
it is hoped that the plant will be in full swing 
within another fortnight. The flooring plants 
here are running on curtailed production, al- 
though it is understood that they are shipping 
their production every month. 





Logging Pictured in New Film 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 21.—“Selective 
Logging,” a one-reel film showing practical 
forestry methods, has just been released through 
the Office of Motion Pictures, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The new motion picture is based on recent 
studies by the Forest Service of logging and 
milling practices in the northern hardwoods of 
the Lake States. The film story follows the 
operations from the forest to the finished lum- 
ber. The forester who marks the timber for 
cutting takes the first step in selective logging. 
His judgment determines the operator’s profit. 
The forester marks mature, diseased, and 
crooked trees but leaves thrifty young trees to 
grow, because the studies show that it does not 
pay to cut small trees. 

A series of screen “animations” makes clear 
that the value at the mill of logs from small 
trees is nearly equalled by the logging costs, 
but that three-fourths of the value of logs from 
large trees remains for milling costs and profit. 
The Forest Service studies show that a tree 
cut into lumber must be 13% inches in diameter 
to pay its own way through the mill. 

The film on “Selective Logging” may be 
borrowed from the Office of Motion Pictures, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. The borrower pays the transportation 
charges from and to Washington. 
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Hardwood Trade Awaits Market Upturn 


(Continued from Page 45) 

well. About the only wood that seems to be 
maintaining its price is northern wagon oak, 
with some business being done in this wood 
for delivery in the fall. The larger northern 
mills will not as a rule saw their oak to 
wagon sizes, aS it pays them ‘better to con- 
vert their logs into boards. It is only the 
smaller circular mills that are at all inter- 
ested in wagon oak plank, which must be sawn 
to specifications, with any pieces developing 
undergrade on arrival on account of checks 
and other defects finding a very narrow mar- 
ket or none at all at anything like a price the 
American manufacturer must have to make a 
profit out of the business. 

Ocean freight rates play a very important 
part in the hardwood export trade at this 
time. The conference lines steadfastly refuse 
to reduce rates in competition with the rates 
made by tramp steamers, with the latter fre- 
quently accepting lumber cargoes at a reduc- 
tion of practically 10 cents a hundred pounds 
under the conference rate. Experters who have 
been forced to reduce the large stocks they 
have on hand have resorted to booking with 
tramp steamers. There are no statistics to 
prove the extent of the stocks that have gone 
forward and that are going forward in these 
tramp steamers at the lower rates, but these 
shipments will aggregate many millions of 
feet, which have only tended further to in- 
crease the already excessively heavy stocks 
that are being carried in the United Kingdom. 
The mills in the States have greatly reduced 
their output of hardwoods, many of these 
plants having closed down entirely until the 
stocks they have on hand can be placed with 
foreign buyers. One of the bigger forward- 
ing companies in the States has chartered and 
loaded three or four steamers with hardwood 
lumber cargoes. 

A late report received from the United 
Kingdom states that there appears to be less 
pressure to sell by the American mills than 
prevailed during the latter part of June and 
the first week of July. It is well understood 
that the manufacturers who were forced to 
move their surplus stocks have succeeded in 
‘doing so; and this, together with the de- 
creased production of the mills, should have 
a tendency to make conditions better in the 
foreign markets. 


News of the Buffalo Trade 


_Burrato, N. Y., July 22.—Since the erec- 
tion of the Peace Bridge between Buffalo and 
Canada interest has been stimulated in the 
ownership of property on the Canadian shore 
of Lake Erie. The land owners there have 
greatly increased in number and property has 
become more valuable. The demand for the 
bungalow type of home, at prices which many 
families can afford, has become strong. 

Clark W. Hurd, of Hurd Bros., is chairman 
of the horse show to be held in connection 
with the annual Erie County Agricultural So- 
ciety fair at Hamburg from Aug. 26 to 29. 

William L. Blakeslee, wholesale lumberman 
and president of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change, is spending a vacation in Vermont. 

The Treble Lumber Co., manufacturer of 
special cut bungalows, has recently opened an 
office at 303 White Building. It has a yard 
and mill at Nye and Erie roads, Fort Erie, 
Ont., and plans soon to establish a similar 
plant in Buffalo. It offers an architectural and 


advisory service to patrons, who may either ° 


build their homes themselves or have the work 
done by the company. 

The Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Golf Club is 
scheduled to hold a session today at the Tran- 
sit Valley Country Club, which is reported to 
have about the best course in this vicinity. 
In sending out the announcement for the event, 
Secretary Gerard Zimmermann wrote: “A re- 
crudescence of the lumber business is inevit- 


able in the fall, so it behooves us to take our 


outings now.” After a search of the diction- 
ary, Just to reassure themselves; the lumbermen 
express hope that the burst of activity will 
Start soon and last for a long time. 

M. Louis Holleman, of Key & Holleman, 


hardwood lumbermen of Mayfield, Ky., with 
his young son, visited Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls last week. 

James D. McCallum, treasurer of the Hugh 
McLean Lumber Co., is enjoying a few days’ 
vacation at the family home in Ottawa, Can. 

H. C. Kelleran, of the Trotter-Kelleran 
Lumber Co., is taking a few days’ vacation and 
plans to visit Ithaca and Geneva. 

T. J. Griffin, manager of the Buffalo Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Credit Corporation, is spending 
os weeks at Long Beach, on the Canadian 
shore. 


Six Plywood Concerns Incorporate 

BattimorE, Mp., July 21—The growing im- 
portance of the plywood industry as a factor in 
the lumber trade with special bearing upon the 
hardwood situation is indicated by the incorpo- 
ration of a half dozen companies under the laws 
of Delaware at Dover, that State, on July 16. 
The first of these companies and the most im- 
portant from the standpoint of capitalization is 
the United Plywood Corporation, which is to 
have a capital of $10,000,000, divided into 500,- 
000 shares of common stock. Others chartered 
on the same day are the New Albany Veneer- 
ing Co., 1,500 shares of common; the United 
Plywood Sales Corporation, 1,000 shares; the 
Breece Manufacturing Co., 850 shares; the 
Gause & Beard Plywood Co., 274 shares, and 
the United Veneer Co., 150 shares. All are to 
have their main offices for corporate purposes 
at -Wilmington, Del., and they are empowered 
to engage in the plywood, veneer and panel 
business. 


Feel Effects of Furniture Shows 


Lauret, Miss., July 21.— The hardwood 
mills are beginning to feel some effects from 
the furniture shows now in progress, especially 
with furniture manufacturers covering their re- 
quirements to take care of sales recently made. 
Prices are practically the same as those re- 
ported a week ago. The hardwood mills in 
this section continue to operate on about a 
50 percent basis. 

A. J. May, veteran lumberman, logger and 
timberman, known far and wide throughout 
the North, writes from bonnie Scotland that he 
is celebrating his birthday at his birthplace in 
Campbellton. Mr. May, now retired, left a 
month or more ago to visit at his boyhood 
home. 


Early Fall Improvement Expected 


Boston, Mass., July 22:—The local hardwood 
market shows the usual July languor. Some 
improvement in September and decidedly better 
business in October is confidently expected by 
the important hardwood firms. There have 
been no distinct developments in the price situ- 
ation. Hardwood flooring is dull and prices 
are more or less irregular. Current range for 
plain white oak flooring: First grade, $83@90 ; 
second grade, $66@72.50; third grade, $44@ 
50.50. First grade maple flooring is offered at 
$90@93.50 and first grade birch flooring at 
$78.50@85. 


Better Feeling Prevalent 


Macon, Ga., July 22.—There was a little 
better feeling in the hardwood lumber market 
here this week, though little tangible improve- 
ment in the volume of business is expected for 
possibly another month. The trade anticipates 
a fairly active fall business, judging by re- 
ports that are trickling in from representatives 
of the various companies in the northern cen- 
ters. Mills are still running on short time 
with curtailed forces, the production being far 
below normal. 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices dropped to 80.5 
for the week ended July 16, 1930, from 81.2 
for the week ended July 9, 1930, 











E. L. BRUCE Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Largest manufacturers of Hardwood 
Flooring in the world 


Headquarters for: 


LUMBER 


in straight cars 
and mixed cars 


DIMENSION 


—one piece or glued-up, 
rough, surfaced or 
moulded to pattern. 


FLOORING 


*CELLized Oak Floor Planks, 


*CELLized Wood Floor Blocks, 
also regular T & G, *CELLized 
or untreated. 











Mills at: Prescott and Little Rock, 
Ark.; Cairo, Ill.; Oak Grove, La.; Reed 
City, Mich.; Bruce and Laurel, Miss. 
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VEST POCKET 
READY RECKONER 


A useful vest pocket manual 
including a lumber calcula- 
tor for standard sizes, log 
rules, estimated weights of 
lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. 


Prepaid, SO cents 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Every Building 
Order You Sell 


Should be backed 
by this Policy ~ 
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Insures Materials 
and Construction 


This is one way to win the confidence of your 
customers and guarantee them full value for 
their money. 


Whether your customer is building a house, 
barn, store building or remodeling an old build- 
ing, you should accompany his order with one 
of these policies. 


Dealers in all parts of the country are giving 
this Protection Policy to their customers. You 
should do the same thing in your locality in the 
future. Don’t pass up this business building 
idea. 


ABookliet of Instructions 
sent with Each Order 


UPON NO 

















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 














A New Tractor Endurance Record 


CORVALLIS, ORE., July 19.—Results of a recent 
tractor endurance test, during which a “Cater- 
pillar” Ten was operated continuously, day and 
night, for twenty days, have been made known 
at the Oregon State College here by the agri- 
cultural engineering department which con- 
ducted the tests. Completion of the run was 
witnessed by hundreds of people, including Gov. 
A. W. Norblad, who turned the switch to stop 
the motor, following receipt of a long distance 
telephone message from Senator Charles L. 
McNary. Also among 
the onlookers were nu- 





ing 47,600 pounds have been toted on this as. 
sembly. While the road is an exceptionally 
well built one it has a great variety of gragj- 
ents, inclines up to 40 percent and varying ip 
length from fifty to 250 feet. Climbing these 
grades with heavy loads is a test of power effi- 
ciency, and dropping down the slopes proves 
the effectiveness of the FWD transmission brake 
mechanism in a way that can not be gainsaid, 

L. C. Buchshieb, general manager of the com- 
pany, has had careful check made of all costs 
of operation of the trucks, as truck manufac- 
turers recommend that all users of trucks do, 





merous pioneers who 
came to this country 
before any kind of mo- 
tor power was avail- 
able; with them was 
an ox-drawn covered 
wagon, relic of the days 
of the Oregon Trail, 
and one could see the 
marked contrast in 
transportation methods 
made in less than a 
hundred years. 

Two men, working 
alternate eight-hour 
shifts, operated the 
tractor on its record 
run, and automatic de- 
vices kept careful check 
on the way the engine 
responded at all times. 
When the trial was 








over, and previous rec- 
ords had been exceeded 
by three days and more, 
the machine was dis- 
mantled and all parts 
tested. Special attention was given the track 
and the cylinders. The track, subjected to the 
same load strain as when in operation, showed 
an elongation of only .6 inch after its 1,011 
miles of travel. The cylinder wear amounted 
to only .001, with no out-of-roundness. 

W. J. Gilmore, head of the agricultural engi- 
neering department at the college, declared the 
test a success in establishing cost figures. 


Economical Hauling of Heavy Loads 


TIGERTON, Wis., July 21.—In these days of 
excellent roads—roads which the science of 
highway building has perfected to the point 
where even through the heaviest downpours 
they will bear supertonnage loads—lumbermen 
are finding in the modern motor truck the ve- 
hicle for handling these excess loads at a cost 
which for economy of operation is unbeaten. 

The Tigerton Lumber Co. is one of the firms 
which is finding the use of motor trucks with 
heavy loads an especially economical means of 
hauling logs. The accompanying illustration 
shows a load of maple logs scaling 2,280 feet 
and weighing 31,920 pounds; it is on an FWD 
truck and trailer which daily makes no fewer 
than three round trips of twenty-six miles each. 
The truck has a rated capacity of 3% tons. 
Loads scaling as high at 3,400 feet and weigh- 





At the end of the world’s record non-stop tractor endurance run of 
20 days this “Caterpillar” Ten is still able to defy the rainy day. 


What his cost sheets showed for last May, when 
road conditions in northern Wisconsin are prob- 
ably at their worst but when the truck kept 
operating every day, even going into the stand- 
ing timber after logs and making a haul of 8.3 
miles per one-way trip, includes, for the 112 
trips made and the 1,888 miles traveled and the 
222,860 feet of timber hauled: 

643 gallons of gasoline @ 19 cents, $122.17; 
19 quarts oil @ 25 cents, $4.75; 274 hours driv- 
er’s wages @ 50 cents, $137; depreciation on 
three-year basis, $168; making a total of 
$431.92 for the month’s hauling. This made a 
cost per ton-mile of $.033, and a cost per thou- 
sand per mile of $.242. The cost per trip was 
$3.85; the truck delivered 2.9 miles per gallon 
of gasoline and 99 miles per quart of oil. 


Helping Rebuild the Frigate 

In the July issue of Traffic News, a sixteen- 
page booklet published by the Federal Motor 
Truck Co., of Detroit, Mich., is an interesting 
resume of the history of the famous old United 
States frigate Constitution, which for many 
months has been in process of rebuilding at 
the Boston Navy Yard. Worthy of special 
note is the fact that the live oak used for the 
outside planking of this ship was pulled from 
the depths of a swamp near Pensacola, Fla.; it 
was said to have been 
cut directly after the 








TTT £:£°© 7 )))s | 1/1) trick and its load of maple weigh more than twenty tons. 


Civil War and _ stored 
in this swamp until the 
time came for it to be 
used in putting “Old 
Ironsides” back in sail- 
ing condition. It will 
be recalled that it was 
the extreme toughness 
of the live oak plank- 
ing, on which the en- 
emies’ cannon balls 
pattered as harmlessly 
as hail upon a good 
wood shingle roof, that 
gave the staunch vessel 
its historic sobriquet, 
“Old  TIronsides.” In 


those days this nation, 
then a mere youth, had 
a corner on the tough- 
est hull material known 
to the ship builders. 
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Some Such Job 


I’ve handled boards now, man and boy, 
For, well, for fifty years, | 

And, though it wasn’t all a joy, 
And had its pain and tears, 

When I am through with earthly ways, 
The work that I am at, 

Then I’ll be glad I spent my days 
At some such job as that. 


Some fellows have a racing string, 
A few have tended bar, ; 

But, when I think about the thing, 
Remember what they are, 

While I’m not saying that it’s wrong, 
I’m glad, I say it flat, 

I didn’t spend my whole life long 
At some such job. as that. 


I figure that a fellow’s got 
About one life to go, 
And I am glad I worked at what 
Would help the world, I know. 
Although I only handled boards, 
They sheltered kid and cat, 
And that is work much like the Lord’s, 
Yes, some such job as that. 


We See b’ the Papers 


We see b’ the papers, but we see in various 
ways. 

A man used to be known by the company 
that he kept. 

Now he can be easily judged by the news- 
papers he reads. 

And, most important of all, in what sort of 
way he reads them. 

Wise men read in order to form their opin- 
ions, but fools to get them. 

A wise man would rather have the facts, and 
then form his own conclusions. 

But most people find it easier to accept what 
others think than think themselves. 

Their minds are like garbage cans, into which 
they will permit anybody to put anything. 

Heaven help the person who reads a paper 
“clear through,” not just what interests him. 


It is not hard to read a man’s mind—all you 
ever need to do is to look over his shoulder. 


Most newspapers believe that most people’s 
minds are merely garbage cans—hence the gar- 
bage. 

The normal man is not interested in the de- 
tails of crime, but only the facts that suggest a 
remedy. 

There is only one real reason for reading 
anything—to make yourself a better man, and 
this a better world. 

All of us have days when we seem to lose 
a double-header. 

The English channel was the real inventor of 
permanent waves. 

_ What the road needs isn’t more signs, but 
bigger and better fines. 

People who bought for the long pull are 
getting a little out of breath. 

It is too bad college students can’t be made 
as profitable as college sports. 

As far as automobile drivers are concerned, 
one good turn deserves a medal. 

There will be a five-mile race in Chicago. 

e bet some commuter wins it. 

The thing to consider is the country as a 
whole, not the country as a hole. 


_Hog futures are said to be weak. We never 
did think much of a hog’s future. 


Night baseball may be all right, but an um- 
Pire can’t see any too well by day. 


Mr. Mussolini is just one of these fellows 
who smoke around a filling station. 


Business in Chicago is off 9 percent, but we 
still insist that 9 is a lucky number. 


One strange thing is that there is so little 
that is real about a moving picture. 


One difficulty is that we seem to reach the 
bottom ourselves so long before commodities do. 


The Indiana football squad has only four 
regulars left. It is almost as bad as the army. 


If it had the chance, you just ought to see 
some of the treaties the Senate would bring 
home. 

A museum has been opened in Concord, 
Mass., to depict the evolution of the American 
home. They ought to get one for it before they 
are all gone. 


A pessimist is a man who compares 1930 
with 1929. An optimist is one who compares 
1930 with 1928. 


Well, the market has turned the corner, and 
we are sorry for the man it meets who is on 
the wrong side. 

The auto trip around Lake Michigan can be 
made in five days, but if you make it in five 
days why make it? 

Now they propose a Federal traffic law. Of 
course, if it is violated the only thing to do 
will be to repeal it. 

Some day some town will make its traffic 
lights red, white and blue—red to stop, blue to 
get ready, and white to go. 


There are 26,501,443 automobiles, motor 
trucks and busses in the United Siates. That’s 
right. We saw ’em Sunday. 


We will make one prediction, anyway: that 
the last six months of 1930 will be as much 
better than the last six months of 1929 as the 
first six months of 1930 were worse than the 
first six months of 1929. 


The auto tourist spends only 11% percent of 
what he spends for gasoline. That is why you 
feel so pleased when a friend says, “Take me 
along and I'll pay for half the gasoline.” 


It costs 6.43 cents a mile to run a car, and 
yet some people don’t take a train because they 
want to save money. 


We have never been able to keep it under 10 
cents a mile, but then we don’t drive as fast 
as some people do. 


Between Trains 


Mr. CarMeL, Pa.—The Chamber of Com- 
merce brought us here for the benefit of the 
high school library fund, and we don’t know 
anything we would rather do than to help peo- 
ple make money that they are going to spend 
for books. It is remarkable how many people 
get along with how few books, and yet they 
are about the only thing that are a solace in 
sorrow, a companion in loneliness, and bene- 
ficial entertainment in hours of idleness. They 
are the only thing that will lift a person up 
instantly from where he is and put him down 
where he wants to be. 

We recall visiting a penitentiary library one 
time and putting this question to the trusty in 
charge of that department: “What sort of 
books do the inmates call for most?” You 
may think he said fiction, or possibly science 
or mechanics, maybe even poetry, but you are 
wrong. He answered, “Books of travel.” The 
teason is easily understood. When a man in 
his cell reads about London he is in London. 
Iron bars do not a prison make, but a lack of 
a love of reading does. The man who doesn’t 
read, or at least doesn’t read something besides 
newspapers, is in a prison as much as a man 
who is. 














Meadow 
River 
Mixed 

Cars 


mean a saving on 
freight — lower 
stock investment, 
increased turn- 
over and profits. 


Remember, all 
Meadow River 
stock is produced 
from famous West 
Virginia timber 
carefully handled 
and loaded. 


MEADOW 
RIVER 
LUMBER CO. 


Rainelle, West Va. 


FLOORING— 


Red Oak Maple Beech 
White Oak Birch 


TRIM and MOULDINGS— 
Oak Poplar Basswood 


Chestnut Birch Ash 


STEPPING and RISERS— 
Oak Birch 

BEVEL SIDING— 
Poplar 
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Lutcher €& Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 


CYPRESS 


. We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
409) Louisiana Red Cypress 
mil Lumber, Lath 

and Shingles 


“oh 
Oi Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
i." Planing Mill Facilitie 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


‘hegummes acomtend DONNER, LOUISIANA 





















North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
eevwsed, Mich Conde. BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
vs Dev. Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























GOLDSBORO 
N. C. PINE 


Our “ Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order, 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 
WARREN, PA. 
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international Exposition 

















ALSO ALASKA-YURON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. C AL 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS sary capac ty 3500 Axes & Too s 





HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGS 





WALTER B. HEINEMAN, 


lumberman of 
Wausau, Wis., actively identified with the 
business and political life of Wisconsin for 
many years, died from a self-inflicted shot at 
his office in the B. Heinemann Lumber Co., 
Wausau, on Thursday, July 17. His body was 
found by his brother, G. B. Heinemann. News 
of the tragedy, reaching the outside world 
brought numerous telegrams expressing shock, 
sorrow and deep affection for the deceased. 
Among these telegrams of condolence was one 
from ex-President Calvin Coolidge, who had 
been entertained by Mr. 
Henieman on his west- 
ern trip a few years 
years ago. For a time 
the fact of suicide 
was unaccountable for 
many of his friends 
were unaware of the 
trouble which led to it. 
Unbeknown to any but 
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his closest associates, 
Mr. Heineman had 
been suffering from a 
peculiar and mystify- 
ing ailment which had 
completely baffled his 
medical advisors for 
weeks. Unable to sleep 
except under the in- 
fluence of opiates, he 
had carried on in his 
usual jovial and cheer- 
ful manner, giving no 
intimation of the strain under which he was 
laboring. He was to have left for the Mayo 
Bros. clinic at Rochester on the day of his 
death. A note to his brother found several 
hours after the tragedy read: “Can’t stand 
this any longer. I couldn’t bear the thought 
of undergoing an operation.” 

Walter B. Heineman was born in Wausau, 
March 15, 1879, the son of Benjamin, founder 
of the lumber company. He became interested 
in the lumber industry as a young man and 
following the death of his father became pres- 
ident of the B. Heinemann Lumber Co. and in 
a conservative way extended his interests and 
investments until they covered an extensive 
field. His closest affiliation, however, re- 
mained in the lumber industry. He was presi- 
dent of the Cisco Lake Lumber Co., treasurer 
of the D. J. Murray Manufacturing Co., and 
the Heinemann-Johnson Lumber Co. Mr. 
Heineman was also a director in the American- 
National Bank, the Great Northern Life In- 
surance Co., and the Marathon Battery Co., 
besides maintaining interests in a number of 
other business activities. He was a member 
of the Hamilton Club of Chicago and also of 
the Collegiate Club of this city. Early in 
business life Mr. Heineman evinced a Keen 
interest in political affairs of both State and 
Nation, and for the last fifteen years had been 
one of the outstanding leaders of the Republi- 
can party. He held the confidence of three 
presidents: Warren Harding, Calvin Coolidge 
and Herbert Hoover. Although a sincere and 
able worker in the interests of his party he 
never aspired to public office himself. “Walt,” 
as he was generally known to his host of 
friends, possessed the rare ability to devote 
himself to matters of common interest with- 
out seeking any return. Whenever politics 
was discussed he was always a champion of 
the less fortunate. He gave himself cleanly 
and vigorously to these demands upon his 
time and energies which, in his view of affairs, 
loomed larger than his private interests. Dur- 
ing the world war he served as a member of 
the district draft board and because of his 
interest in military and naval matters, as 
well as his great personal interest in further- 
ing the work of the American Legion, he was 
extended an honorary life membership in the 
Talbot Montgomery Post of Wausau, an honor 
conferred upon but two others, ex-President 
Coolidge and Governor Kohler. 

Besides his widow, Mr. Heineman leaves four 
children, his mother, two brothers and three 
sisters. Funeral services were conducted on 
Sunday forenoon, July 20, from Mount Sinai 
Temple, Wausau, Dr. Samuel Hirschberg, of 
Milwaukee, officiating. Close business asso- 
ciates of the deceased acted as pall bearers. 
A large number of business and political as- 
sociates from all parts of Wisconsin and from 
Chicago, attended. Special cars on both the 
Northwestern and the Milwaukee railroads 
carried officials of those roads and numerous 
other business and professional men from 
both Chicago and Milwaukee. 








W. O. FINKBINE, pioneer lumberman ang 
prominent University of Iowa alumnus, dieg 
suddenly on Friday afternoon, July 18, at his 
home in Des Moines, Iowa, following a few 
hours’ illness of heart disease. Mr. Finkbine 
was 72 years old. He was born in Iowa City 
Sept. 16, 1857, the son of Robert S. Finkbine 
a prominent citizen of the State and builder 
of the Iowa State capitol. He was graduated 
from Iowa State University in 1878, receiving 
his law degree two years later. With his 
brother, E. C. Finkbine, he became active in 
the lumber business, controlling extensive jn. 
terests in Iowa, Mississippi and California 
They owned and operated the Green Bay Lum. 
ber Co., extensive lineyard concern, with yards 
in many Iowa towns, and were also controlling 
factors in the Finkbine Lumber Co., of Do 
and Wiggins, Mississippi, which has since be. 
come the Wilbe Lumber Co. For many years 
W. O. Finkbine was director of the Bankers’ 
Life Insurance Co. in Des Moines, and with 
his brother was deeply interested in building 
up the State University. He annually enter- 
tained at a dinner the leaders in campus ac- 
tivities, the event being one of the features 
of graduation week. Every fall he was host 
to a group of alumni at a home-coming event, 
chartering a special car for the occasion. To 
each succeeding class he became a familiar 
and beloved figure, affectionately known as 
“Uncle Billy.” His brother, E. C. Finkbine, 
for half a century a business associate, sur- 
vives him, also his widow, and one daughter, 
Mrs. Clark Souers. Tucson, Ariz. 


S. L. DOWNMAN, lumberman of Atlanta, 
Ga., died at his home in that city on July 20 
at the age of 69. Mr. Downman was a native 
of Warrenton, Va., and went to San Antonio, 
Tex., as a young man, where he was asso- 
ciated with William Cameron & Co. Later he 
moved to Memphis and about thirty years ago 
to Atlanta, where as representative of the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., he became a well 
known member of the lumber fraternity. He 
retired about ten years ago from active busi- 
ness. A widow survives. 


WINFIELD S. THOM, formerly associated 
with the Langlade Lumber Co. of Antigo, Wis., 
and for some time identified with the Adams- 
Thom Lumber Co. of Wausau, Wis., died Sat- 
urday afternoon, July 19, following an illness 
of six weeks. Death was due to heart trouble. 
Mr. Thom was born in Beloit, Wis., Oct. 17, 
1885. He spent his early years at Madison. 
In 1916 Mr. Thom was united in marriage to 
Miss Katherine Bissell, who died in 1922. Sur- 
viving are three daughters, Margaret, Mary 
and Julia; a brother, W. H. Thom of Wausau; 
two sisters, Mrs. J. D. Mylrea of Rhinelander 
and Mrs. E. D. Sterling of White Lake. 


FORREST M. HARTLEY, president of the 
Ives-Hartley Lumber Co., Baldwin, Kan., and 
a former president of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, died on the morning of 
July 23, after an ill- 
ness of six months. He 
had suffered a paraly- 
tic stroke last Novem- 
ber and had never re- 
covered. Mr. Hartley 
was exceedingly popu- 
lar among his fellow 
lumbermen and was 
a wide-awake and pro- 
gressive merchant. His 
death will bring grief 
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to a wide circle of 
warm friends. He was 
a native of Illinois and 
a graduate of Baker 
University; class of 
1895. Upon leaving 
college be bought the 
Arkansas Valley Demo- 
crat at Arkansas City, 
Kan., which he owned, 
managed and edited for 
ten years. During that 
time he became inter- 
ested in several other publications, several of 
which, farm papers, he published in his own 
plant. He also became interested in several 
banks, and after ten years sold out his pub- 
lishing business and devoted his time to bank- 
ing. At that time an opportunity developed 
to enter the lumber business and he had since 
devoted most of his energies to that. He be- 
came principal owner of the Ives-Hartley 
Lumber Co., of Baldwin, and finally its presi- 
dent. Mr. Hartley early saw the advantages 
of membership in a good trade association and 
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at once joined and became active in the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, serving on 
the board of directors, also as committeeman 
and vice president, and finally in 1926 was 
elected president, proving an able and ener- 
getic executive. He was a liberal contributor 
to his college fund, was at one time president 
of the alumni association, and was a trustee 
of Southwestern College, Winfield, Kan. He 
had served also as mayor of Baldwin and was 
a recognized leader in his community, his as- 
sociation and in educational matters. A son, 
Hugh, and a daughter, Genevieve, survive, 





MARK TYMON, long at the head of the 
Tymon Lumber Co., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
died in the War Memorial Hospital on July 16, 
aged 71. He was born in Collingwood, Ont., 
and at the age of 18 set out to make his for- 
tune. Settling in Sault Ste. Marie, he was 
in various lines of business until in 1903 he 
leased property on Meridian Street, later pur- 
chasing it, and established the Tymon Lumber 
Co, Thirty-eight years ago he was elected 
alderman and served for several terms. Dur- 
ing the world war he was mayor of the city. 


He was re-elected in 1926 and served until 
1928. Surviving are his widow, two sons, 
Ernest, of California, and Frank, of Detroit, 
and _ daughter, Mrs. Margaret Evans, of 
Detroit. 


BRANCH R. MOSES, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Anacoco Lumber Co., Lake 
Charles, La., died on July 14, at the age of 
54. Mr. Moses was born at Burton, Tex., and 
moved to Lake Charles about 16 years ago 
when he entered the lumber business. For a 
time he was secretary-treasurer of the Louisi- 
ana Western Lumber Co. He was active in 
Masonic affairs, being past eminent com- 
mander of the Knights Templar of Beaumont, 
Tex. A widow and three children survive. 


RICHARD VIGARS, a pioneer lumber oper- 
ator at the head of the Great Lakes, died re- 
cently at his home in Port Arthur, Ont., in his 
82nd year. Mr. Vigars was born in Devon- 
shire, England. He came to North America 
as a young man and spent five years in the 
contracting business at Morgnette, Mich. He 


(Continued on Page 73) 





Business Changes 


ALABAMA. 
Co. sold to Richardson Lumber Co. 


Russellville—Russellville Lumber 


GEORGIA, Savannah—Penwaller Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Forest City Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Loogootee—Smith Bros. Lumber Co.; 
Vol Smith bought interest of Charles R. Smith. 


MICHIGAN. Mears—Mears Lumber Co. sold to 
George W. Skinner. 

Rapid City—Collins Land & Lumber Co. sold 
sawmill to Stone Anderson, of Ensign, who will op- 
erate and will add a retail yard to handle output 
of his two mills and sash, door and finishing plant. 
Is also considering adding machines to manufac- 
ture excelsior, it is reported. 


MONTANA. Miles City—C. D. Jones Co. sold to 
Thompson Yards (Inc.) 

NORTH DAKOTA. Brocket—Farmers Lumber 
& Supply Co. succeeded by Piper-Howe Lumber 
Co. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Roy E. Thompson, president 
of Thompson Hardwood Lumber Co., announces 
sale of property to Cincinnati Union Terminal Co. 
The lumber company will have until October to 
find a new location. 


OREGON. Coquille—E. E. Johnson Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Coquille Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Henrietta—John P. Steger Lumber Co. 
sold to Foxworth-Galbraith Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Appleton—Ernest Marsh has 
leased his sawmill to Jack Drummond. 


Incorporations 


ALABAMA, Bessemer—Sullivan-Lewis Lumber 
C., incorporated; capital, $50,000; wholesale and 
retail; old concern, 

Bessemer—Crotwell Bros. Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $2,000; old concern; manufactures 
lumber. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Pulaski Lumber Co. in- 
creasing capital from $25,000 to $100,000; whole- 
sale and retail. 

INDIANA. Gary—Pennsylvania Lumber & Con- 
struction Co, of Gary filed papers changing name 
= corporation to Pennsylvania Lumber & Supply 
0. 

Indianapolis — Lumber Dealers Association of 
Lake County, Indiana, filed articles of incorpora- 
tion; no capital stock; to promote mutual inter- 
ests of its members comprising such cities as 
Gary, Hammond, East Chicago, Indiana Harbor, 
Crown Point etc. 

Indianapolis—B. L. Curry Veneers, incorporated; 
filing amendment to incorporation papers creating 
250 shares cf preferred stock having a declared 
par value of $100 each, 

Indianapolis—Indiana Wood Absorbent Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, 100 shares, no par 
value; to purchase, sell, deal in and manufacture 
woods and wood products; John J. Darmody. 

South Bend—River Park Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated, filing articles of reorganization; 750 shares, 
no par value; general lumber milling and building 
material business. 

IOWA. Voorhies—Voorhies Lumber Co., incor- 
Porated; capital, $15,000. ° 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Art Cabinet Works, 
incorporated; capital, $3,000; Maurice L. Lenson. 

McKee—Cates Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $500. 

Winchester—Harmount & Wolf Tie Co. (Inc.) 
increasing capital to $400,000. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Central American 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 30,000 shares, 
no par value, 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Pasadena Supply Co., 
incorporated. 

NEW MEXICO. Albuquerque—Ange 
Supply, incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

NEW YORK. Manhattan—Horstman Lumber 
Corporation, capital, 100 shares; no par value; 
Arthur 8. Lesser, 202 W. 40th St., New York City. 
Manhattan—Robert W. Forbes, incorporated; 


Builders 











capital, 250 shares, no par value; Robt. W. Forbes, 
3 W. 8th St., New York City. 


OREGON. Ashland—Moon Lumber Co. increas- 
ing capital from $100,000 to $250,00. 

Marshfield—Big Creek Logging Co., 
rated; capital, $5,000. 

Portland—Mercantile Timber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $1,000. 

Portland—L, S. Clough Land & Timber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $1,000,000. 


incorpo- 


Portland—E. . Hazen Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $30,000. 
Casualties 
ARKANSAS. Cotton Plant—Southwestern Ve- 


neer Co., loss by fire between $100,000 and $150,000. 

Eldorado—Home Lumber Co.’s yard destroyed by 
fire; loss, $20,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Chicago Warehouse Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $25,000. 

Mason City—W. A. Grandy Lumber Co., loss by 
fire in storage barn, $1,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—West Side Lumber 
Co., 168 Main St., loss by fire between $50,000 
and $75,000, including neighboring houses. 

MICHIGAN. Jackson—Waltz & Harrington lum- 
ber yard, four miles from Puddleford, lost 20,000 
feet of lumber by fire. 

Newberry—Horner Lumber Co., loss by fire in 
yard, $50,000. 


NEW YORK—Albany—F. F. Crannell Lumber 
Co., loss by fire in office, warehouses and garage. 

Kerhonkson—Van Etten lumber yard damaged 
by fire. 

Lynbrook—H. W. Fieseler (Inc.), loss by fire in 
lumber yard, $100,000; will be rebuilt. 

OREGON. Eugene—The Eugene Box Co., fire 
loss of about $20,000; plant destroyed. 

The Dalles—Mill Creek Lumber Co., loss by fire 
in sawmill, $15,000; O. A. Wallmark, owner. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis (White Station)—J. W. 
Cansler, contractor and lumber business, loss by 
fire. 

Thomasville—Henry Binkley’s sawmill on Willis 
Rosson farm destroyed by fire with loss of about 
$1,500. 

TEXAS. Crockett—Daniel planing mill damaged 
by fire which destroyed about 750,000 feet of lum- 
ber; total loss about $15,000.. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


NEW BRUNSWICK. Newcastle—W. E. Ander- 
son & Co., loss by fire in saw and planing mill, 
$50,000; plant destroyed. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Oakland—Oakland Crating Co. 
has begun manufacture of fruit crates at 305 
Fourth St. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Metropolitan Lum- 
ber Co., recently began retail lumber business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—Consolidated 
Wood Products Co. has begun a wholesale veneer 
bustness. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma 
Lumber Co., new concern. 

TEXAS. Rosenberg—Henry 
started a lumber business. 

WASHINGTON. Husum—J. F. 
started a sawmill. 


New Mills and Equipment 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—Henry H, Brenckmann 
Lumber Co., 517-519 S. Preston St., announces 
plans for rebuilding plant recently destroyed by 
fire; a $20,000 brick building will replace the old 
structure, 68x155 feet. 


OREGON. Eugene—Eugene Box Co. plans re- 
building of plant recently destroyed by fire; fac- 
tory will be built as a three-unit plant. The units 
will include the lumber cutting process, rotary cut 
veneer process, an egg case unit, making cases 
direct from bolts or logs; cost about $50,000. 


City—R. J. Smith 
Thompson hag 


Smith has 








SHIP 


Straight Cars—Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods: — 
ASH-BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 

Try HARD MAPLE-OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
S “Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 
Me ~=—S Lumber Co. 


For many years our floor- 
ing has been building trade 
for dealers. It will do the same 
for you. Order it in straight or mixed 
cars with Hemlock lumber, lath, shingles 
and posts. 

We invite your orders for Poles, Ties and Hemlock 
Tan Bark; also for Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and 
Plywood. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY Chg Offce: NJ. Shears tum 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN = Office: G. W. Critten. 





——__— — 








316 Lomber Exchange 
g MEMBERS MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
—— 








AND 


MAPLE FLOORING 


25/32 x 2% Facein 
First, Second and Third Grade 


Brown Dimension Co. 
(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 


MANISTIQUE, MICH. 








IMENSION LUMBER | 
7 


17 1 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 








17 











Bird Houses 
Boys Can Build 


Providing homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


“kmatr= Hardwoods 


Kentucky and 
West Virginia 
White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES 

New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 

South Bend, Ind., 511 Pythian Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 2-219 General Motors Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 5525 White Bldg. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 711 Traction Bldg 




















Co PACIFIC COAST Co 


Jiffy Service” for 
Eastern Buyers 


Our new plant is specially equipped 
to manufacture Old Growth Yellow Fir 
finish, mouldings and other items in Fir 
Uppers. In addition to modern ma- 
chines, we also have a battery of the 
latest improved type of Moore Dry 
Kilns which dry our lumber to a 
definite, uniform moisture content. 

Eastern dealers will appreciate our 
“jiffy service” on straight or mixed cars 
over all transcontinental railroads. In 
addition to Fir items, you can 


Include Plywood 
In Mixed Cars. 


Take advantage of our excellent 
facilities on your future orders. 


WASHINGTON 
VENEER 














Our brand new mill is now 
turning out immense quanti- 
ties of Yard Stock, Shed 
= Shop and Factory Lum- 

r. 


Whatever your needs may 
be, you'll find us ready to give 
you 





BETTER LUMBER 
and 
BETTER SERVICE 


Try us on your next order 


Glendale Lumber Co. 
Glendale, Ore. 





NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 











Bulletin on Air Seasoning 


The Forest Service announces publication of 
Technical Bulletin No. 174-T—“The Air Sea- 
soning of Wood”—by J. S. Mathewson, of the 
Forest Products Laboratory. 

This bulletin is based on years of research 
conducted by the Forest Service at the labora- 
tory and elsewhere. It outlines the basic prin- 
ciples of wood drying, and reports studies of 
the air seasoning of boards and planks, dimen- 
sion stock, lath, crossties, poles, posts, tim- 
bers, cordwood, cooperage and veneer. 

The effects on seasoning of climate, time of 
year, kind of wood, thickness of stock, locality 
of growth, yard location and arrangement, pil- 
ing method, and other factors are discussed in 
detail. 

The sawmill owner with millions of feet of 
lumber in his yards and the farmer with a few 
hundred green fence posts will each find useful 
facts in this new bulletin. 


Reforestation Activities Increase 


Records just completed by the Forest Service 
show that forest planting by all the principal 
agencies engaged in the work of reforestation in 
the United States last year restored to tree 
growth a total of 111,175 acres. This total in- 
cludes 107,557 acres in continental United 
States, 2,084 acres in Hawaii and 1,534 acres in 
Porto Rico. 

Reforestation activities included the planting 
of 31,430 acres by 21 States and two territories, 
5,920 acres by municipalities, 25,088 acres by 
industrial organizations, 539 acres by schools 
and colleges, and 1,516 acres by other organiza- 
tions. Planting by farmers for the extension 
or improvement of farm woodlots and wind- 
breaks totaled 24,826 acres, and planting by 
other individuals 3,650 acres. The Forest Serv- 
ice planted 18,207 acres on national forests. 

Industrial forest plantings last year included 
10,060 acres planted by pulp and paper com- 
panies, 8,732 acres by lumber companies, 3,189 
acres by water and power companies and 1,561 
acres by mining companies. 

To the end of 1929 the cumulative total of all 


forest planting in the United States of which- 


the Forest Service has record was 1,653,308 
acres. This included 274,385 acres on national 
forests, 200,533 acres planted by States, 193,262 
acres planted by industrial organizations, 46,- 
282 acres planted by municipalities, 16,335 acres 
by other organizations, 5,215 acres by schools 
and colleges, and 917,276 acres by farmers and 
other individuals. In cumulative acreage 
planted Iowa led with 242,260 acres, Nebraska 
was second with 219,088 acres, Kansas third 
with 201,190 acres and New York fourth with 


Commends Work on “Constitution” 


Secretary of the Navy Adams has commended 
Lieut. John A. Lord, Construction Corps, U. S. 
Navy, who is supervising the rebuilding of Old 
Ironsides at the Boston Navy Yard. Lieut. 
Lord is 58 years of age and requested the de- 
tail of rebuilding the famous frigate Constitu- 
tion. He been associated with wooden 
ships since his childhood, and has followed the 
work on this historic vessel to its utmost de- 
tail, through the preparatory period, her launch- 
‘ing and the installation of her new masts last 
week. Lieut. Lord will be “on board” and on 
the job until Old Ironsides again sails the seas 
next summer. 

Rear Admiral Philip Andrews, until recently 
in command of the first navaf district with head- 
quarters in Boston, speaking of the work of 
Lieut. Lord, said: 

The rebuilding of Old Ironsides is a his- 
toric and outstanding achievement in the art 
of wooden shipbuilding, as the ship was in an 
advanced state of decay when it was docked, 
was badly “hogged,” and required renewal of 
about 85 percent of the hull. The docking of 


a 
this ship, now 132 years old, which had not 
been docked for 30 years for fear of collapse 
was a notable feat that required technica] 
knowledge and experience in wooden ship- 
building practices. 

The work which has been accomplished jp 
restoring Old Ironsides thus far is a great 
success, and it has been accomplished as the 
result of the untiring effort, careful Study 
and long hours of work on the part of Liey. 
tenant Lord. 


In informing Lieut. Lord of Admiral Ap- 
drews’ appreciation of his work, Secretary 
Adams said: “The department takes this means 
of expressing its appreciation of your unselfish 
interest and commendable zeal in accomplishing 
this difficult task.” 


New Forest Experiment Station 


Secretary of Agriculture Hyde has approved 
plans for the establishment of a new forest and 
range experiment station to carry on an en- 
larged program of range and timber-growing 
research in the Intermountain Range. This 
new Forest Service station will have its head- 
quarters at Ogden, Utah. C. L. Forsling, sil- 
viculturist, who has been director of the Great 
Basin station since 1922, will be in charge of 
the new station. The technical staff of the new 
station numbers six and it is expected that sey- 
eral additional workers will be required to do 
the enlarged range and forest work. 

Establishment of this station was made pos- 
sible by increased appropriations carried in the 
Agricultural Appropriation Act. 

The Intermountain Forest and Range Ex- 
periment Station will consolidate research on 
range and erosion problems carried on by the 
former Great Basin station and the studies of 
timber-growing in this region provided for by 
the appropriation. The expectation is that the 
biological investigations of the bureau of bio- 
logical survey in the intermountain region also 
will be carried on at this new station. 


New File Handle Is Convenient 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 21.—A file handle 
that securely grips files of various thicknesses, 
and of course also allows for the expansion and 





The new “Stronghold” file handles developed 
by Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.), of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. They will take and hold files of 
various thicknesses 


contraction caused by heat, has been developed 
by Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.), who recently 
put on the market the new “Stronghold” 
handle. 

The outstanding features of this device are 
the coiled steel-spring ferrule and the slots in 
the end of the handle. Tangs of various thick- 
nesses can be inserted and removed easily and 
quickly, and the coiled spring holds them in a 
vise-like grip. 

The handles are made of selected hardwood, 
in five different sizes: No. 1, for files 3 to 6 
inches; No. 2, for 6- to 10-inch files; No. 3, 
for 10- to 12-inch files; No. 4, for 14-inch files; 
and No. 0, which is a special hand saw-file han- 
dle used in the Disston works here. Each of 
the handles is shaped for comfortable grip, and 
has a smooth, sanded surface. 
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Truck Costs, Probiems, Methods 
of COAL RETAILERS 


Analyzed in Nation- Wide Study! 


COUPON 
brings 


FREE COPY! 


66 

Ir costs too much to deliver a 
ton of coal; what can we do to 
cut the cost down?’’ 


Here, in this book, are facts 
and figures which answer the 
question coal retailers have long 
been asking. 

Favoring no make of trucks, 
the book gives the results of 
close-up studies of the delivery 
systems of representative coal 
concerns throughout the country. 
Each dealer’s yard, merchandis- 
ing, truck control, costs, main- 
tenance, problems, were analyzed. 


It reveals many common 
sources of lost profits for the 
dealer—in the yards, on the road, 
at the point of delivery, and in 
the repair shops. 


Then, with actual cases, this 
book shows how progressive deal- 
ers have stopped such losses. It 
shows how certain retailers have 
reduced peak periods of coal de- 
mand by aggressive merchandising. 


GENERAL Morors IRUCKS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, Pontiac, Mich. 
(Subsidiary of Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co.) 

GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS, YELLOW CABS and COACHES. 

Factory Branches, Distributors, Dealers—in 1,500 principal cities 

and towns. (Time payments financed through Yellow Manufac- 

turing Acceptance Corporation plan, at lowest available rates.) 


How other dealers 
now crowd in extra 
deliveries per day 
without having 
added new trucks. 
How small, widely 
scattered domestic 
deliveries are made 
at a profit. How 
one medium-sized 
concern handled 
10,000 more tons in 1929 than in 
1928—after having disposed of 
one truck — and saved $2,530 on 
delivery costs. 


Packed with Vatuable 
Facts! 


Modern developments, in coal 
bodies, in customer record cards, 
truck maintenance, driver con- 
trol, are other subjects concisely 
covered. 


Every fact, figure, and chart in - 


this book aims to help the coal 
retailer cut his delivery costs, 
increase his profits. 


Many dealers have said that 
they would gladly pay a sub- 
stantial price for this book, if 
necessary. But thereisnocharge. 
It is a principle of this company 
to contribute to the fullest meas- 
ure to more profitable use of 
trucks. 


The coupon will bring your 


copy, without cost or obligation 


if you mail it immediately. The 
demand is large, as news of the 


value of this book spreads. Mail 


the coupon now. 


Mail for Free Copy of... 
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ALL 1” and 2’ Dried 


Vv" vv 


to Nuts”’ in 


Shingles, etc., 
wv" W 


vv W 


908-9 White Bldg. 





Fir Common 


Rough 


Before Surfacing 


STRAIGHT CARS 


Soft Old Growth 
Yellow Fir Uppers 


“Everything from Soup 


Dry Old Growth Yellow 
Fir Common — Uppers — 
Mouldings—Bevel Siding — 


etc. 


KILN DRIED HEMLOCK 
Common and Uppers 


M.A. Wyman Lumber Co. 


Seattle, Wash 




















erally recognized, Mr. Sharp points out, that 
convict labor is used at least in logging in 
the Soviet nation. 

“The east coast of the United States,” says 
Mr. Sharp, “if considered as one market, 
equals California as a user of West Coast 
lumber. Shipments from Douglas fir and 
West Coast hemlock mills through the Pan- 
ama Canal to ports of the Atlantic in 1919 
were slightly more than 48,000,000 board feet. 
In 1929, reports compiled by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association showed a total 
through the Panama Canal to east coast ports 
of 2,000,000,000 feet, an increase of 4,167 per- 
cent in ten years. 

“It is the plan of the Soviet economists to 


Coast mills, to these same ports.” 

The Tacoma club also discussed plans for 
making the woods products exhibit, to be held 
in the State armory here, Sept. 11 to 14, a 
notable affair. The wood promotion com- 
mittee of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen has assembled a large display of 
the kinds and types of articles manufactured 
in plants of the Pacific Northwest and to 
this will be added articles furnished by the 
club, which is sponsoring the exhibit. The 
lumbermen, also, will sponsor an exhibit of 
lumber products at the western Washington 
fair at Puyallup in September, as they have 
in former years. 

The Northwest furniture exposition, held 
yearly in Tacoma, will be opened in spacious 
quarters of the Milwaukee dock next Mon- 
day. More than fifty exhibitors, representing 
furniture manufacturers of the West -Caoast, 
have reserved more space this year than in 
any former year. A feature of the exposition 
will be the presence of Bernard C. Jakway, 


reason for this is that buyers want to get a 
supply of this smaller material before the 
new duties go into effect on Oct. 15. 

R. V. Clute, sales manager of the Victoria 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. at Chemainus, 
B. C., is on an extended visit to the United 


as Seattle, Wash. 


July 19.—That conference plans to put in 
force a rate of 55 or 60 shillings next Oc- 
tober will be difficult and unlikely is the opin- 
ion of exporters here since the United King- 
dom rate was thrown open. Surplus tonnage 
will keep the rate open and unless the volume 
of business improves this situation will be 


Ww Ww deliver within the next four or five years as aggravated. 
much as 2,000,000,000 board feet annually, or Mills are reported to have small order files 
MIXED CARS the total Atlantic coast shipments of West at this time and high inventories. Many mills 


are refusing to operate and accept present 
prices. Production is running about 50 per- 
cent of capacity. Retail sales are about the 
same but the annual low period occurring in 
July is believed past as a slight improvement 
is now noticeable. The experience of whole- 
salers seems to vary. Several firms reported 
a fair business, others are much discouraged. 
The outlook for the next two months is not 
considered favorable by even the most opti- 
mistic-of the wholesalers. 

Of much encouragement to the general lum- 
ber situation is the fire loss so far this year 
which is negligible. There has been no rain 
for twenty days. Normal summer rainfall is 
one-half inch for this period. The year is 3% 
inches behind in rainfall so far. Losses last 
year at this time were much greater. 

W. W. K. Sparrow, vice president Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railway, who 
is spending his vacation in Seattle, declared 
here he believes normal lumber movement to 
the East will be resumed by September, 





R managing director of the national home fyr. A 
‘ v “Shit Eugene, Ore. nishing program, in which national furniture fore! 
aln ed hin es : 7 men are spending about $4,000,000 in an aq. of t 
P t gl July 19.—Business conditions in the Wil surticiiiy und Gevelopment érive. po 
(Red Cedar) lamette Valley south of Portland are prac- B ¢ the fi Seed minaiel 
tically the same as they were before Inde- ecnuse © a . aa pee oe army upon sup 
pendence Day, with lumber production still ee ok "aidehen eg ae SB se 
- P ’ — a 
° averaging less than 50 percent of normal ca certain sections of the Olympic and Mount P 
pacity. Inquiry indicates that it is the plan 
TOUVU1 é of the individual mill owner to continue re- B@ker national forests. Although the forests ber 
duction of his inventory and to run his mill '¢ in prime condition for fires, comparatively Ill., 
only to fill items short in stock or for cutting *¢W have been reported. ~% 
BEAUT Y orders that show a margin of profit. = 
Cancelation of orders for railroad ties, held V ancouver, B. C. — 
DURABILI I Y in many Lane County mills for shipment dur- ee 
ing July and August, was announced by the July 19.—The volume of export business Pe 
SAFETY Southern Pacific Co. on July 15. Ties have for July is very small. There is very little is 
been held since the first cancelation of orders activity from any market with the exception ~ 
ECONOMY in May, when the railroad company said it Of the United Kingdom. Freight rates are Cc 
expected to place orders again in July. Orders very soft, the average rate to Japan is $4.50@ vee 
signed and ready for delivery have been on 5.00; Australia, $8.50, and China, $6@6.50. Ch 
* ° the docks for shipment in June, but orders Practically all the mills are on a curtailed an 
Plus Good Profit were received by the mills to hold these till basis of hourly operation. The Victoria Lum- ter 
July. The cancelation, just made, leaves sev- <= ea rn has a a night shift. an 
eral hundred carloads on the mill docks, and e Atlantic coast market has not shown 
FOR THE DEALER these tie mills will be forced to remain idle @ny improvement recently, but undoubtedly, oe 
until such time as the railroad company re- as far as lumber prices are concerned, the - 
ite Us for Details sumes buying. market is at bottom and any change must be 
Wr a f ” for the better. Uncertainties in the freight . 
com W situation on the American side are holding up t 
Ta a, ash. what present business buyers have to place. meé 
Sole Agent July 19.—The question of the invasion of Shipments from British Columbia are much wi 
the Atlantic coast markets by Russian lum- ess than last year, and the mills will not M 
W. ICARPENTER ber at a price that will exclude competition "eed any large quantities for the remainder kr 
of West Coast lumber occupied considerable ©f the year. tu 
LUMBER COMPANY attention of the members of the Tacoma The British Columbia shingle mills were gi 
Lumbermen’s Club at their meeting here yes- Tecently a Fay are sal mg 
TT terday. once a week. e mills are operating about 
BVERELS, WAREENGTON From a study made of the situation Roy J. 59 percent of normal with the prospect of 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Sharp, club president, issued a statement that further curtailment in the very near future. 
explains the imperative need for Government There is a certain | . ee oe tl 
ssi to : 
* ber dealers. support and protection for the lumber indus- Offered at a price which it is impossible Vv 
ee ap a try, threatened with this deluge of the Soviet ™anufacture the shingles for and some of the t 
product, produced at the cheapest price of mills prefer to remain down rather than oper- 0 
L any lumber in the world. ate under existing conditions. There does not t 
Pending the investigation by this Govern- Sem to be any immediate prospect of a pick- h 
ment of the conditions in both the lumber UP-_ The prevailing price for 5X shingles Is . 
KILN DRIED and logging industries of Soviet Russia, car- $2.75 a thousand—$3.75 for perfections—and t 
goes from that country have been allowed 7-50 for royals, to nag gered Th 1. : 
entry into the United States. The tariff law Australian business is besa’ oe deat 4 
row e ow of 1930 prohibits importation of articles pro- tle demand for fir, but considerable deman | 
duced by convict labor and it has been gen- for hemlock for box-making purposes. The 
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A new type of plow developed by the State 
forestry division in one hour does the work 
of twenty men in a 10-hour shift in fighting 
forest fires, according to George C. Joy, State 
supervisor of forestry, who tried it out last 
week in a fire which was held to but fifteen 
acres. 

Pp. J. Willis, manager of the Berwyn Luin- 
per Co., wholesale and retail firm of Berwyn, 
Ill, was a visitor in Seattle during the week. 
Mr. Willis was conducted about by J. F. Sharp, 
of the Waite-Rogers Lumber Co., his local 
representative. Mr. Willis caught several 10- 
pound salmon while on a fishing trip here. 
He drove here with his wife and children and 
is now on his way to California. 

“Cal” Robinson, for several years with the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of St. Louis, and 
recently in the wholesale lumber business in 
Chicago and New York, is visiting in Seattle 
and along the Coast. Mr. Robinson is con- 
templating settling in the West permanently. 

A. J. Krauss, of the Krauss Bros. Lumber 
Co. arrived home this week following an ab- 
sence of three and a half months. He has 
been taking a real holiday. Accompanied by 
Mrs. Krauss he toured Europe, following no 
particular schedule, going when and where 
they wished, and at a time ahead of the nor- 
mal tourist travel. A larger part of their time 
was spent in England, Germany and Austria. 
Mr. Krauss says that he left his business 
knowing that it would be here when he re- 
turned, and devoted his entire time and ener- 
gies to enjoyment of the trip. 


Spokane, Wash. 


July 19.—The volume of orders received 
the last week or ten days seems to show fa- 
vorable comparison to those received prior to 
the week of July 4, during which period 
orders and shipments naturally decline. At this 
time orders from States harvesting or about to 
harvest a good wheat crop are beginning to show 
up in a somewhat more increased volume, this 
being especially true of the Dakotas, Kansas 
and Nebraska. However, in the wheat growing 
sections of Montana, where a drouth is pre- 
venting production of an average crop, the 
dealers are showing considerable precaution 
in their purchases. 

Joseph Stulman, president of the Stulman- 
Emrick Lumber Co., New York, is spending a 
few days in the territory, visiting Inland 
Empire mills. Mr. Stulman plans also to 
visit the Coast and California mills. 


Warren, Ark. 


July 21.—Bookings by the Arkansas soft 
pine mills this week were the largest of any 
week since late spring. Orders were well 
scattered over the trade territory and cov- 
ered largely mixed car loading. Shed stock 
was in good demand, especially 3- and 4-inch 
B&better edge grain flooring, which is selling 
freely around $60 to .$64, mill basis—3-inch 
averaging $2 over 4-inch. Several mills report 
being not only oversold on 4-inch but hav- 
ing to buy from neighboring mills to fill 
mixed car orders already on hand. Stocks 
of both items are much lower than at any 
time during the last ten years. Bé&better flat 
flooring holds steady around $37, mill, with 
only normal stocks on hand. A premium of 
$2 to $3 is secured for specified quantities of 
20-foot. Bé&better finish is being purchased 
in both straight and mixed cars and prices 
are holding steady at recent levels. Planing 
mills in the North are buying straight cars 
of B&better rough finish for the first time in 
several weeks. Some straight car sales are 
reported on 8- and 10-inch No. 2 boards and 
shiplap, the minimum price being $17, mill 
basis. This price seems to be well estab- 
lished with the larger mills, and orders of- 
fered for less are declined. Prices on both 


Nos, 1 and 2 dimension are soft, reflecting 
the small mill output, which is still large 
enough to affect prices, although a number 
of small mills are still closed down. Lath 
orders are beginning to appear with prices 
on No. 1 varying from $2.50 to $3, mill basis. 


Most mills have only enough lath to take 
care of mixed car orders while one mill re- 
ports a big stock of this item with a fair 
stock of No, 2 lath. 

Total shipments for the week exceeded pro- 
duction for the first time since May. More 
inquiries are out and the mills look for a 
fair volume of business during the next three 


: Kansas City, Mo. 


July 22.—Buying in this market took a lit- 
tle spurt last week, the increased demand 
coming largely from the East. Both yard and 
industrial items were wanted. There is more 
inquiry from the middle West and from the 
South for fir and southern pine, but right now 
the fear of injury to the corn crop is holding 
back some retailers. The drouth and hot 
weather have already done some damage, and 
soaking rains are badly needed all through 
the Missouri Valley States. 

Frank Watkins, sales manager for the Ex- 
change Saw Mills Sales Co., is on a trip 
through the South and East looking over the 
prospects for fall business. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


July 21.—Despite a slight gain in inquiry, 
buying continues in a volume which is best 
described as seasonal or less. Retail distrib- 
uters are figuring more bills now than at any 
other time this season, according to informa- 
tion from the country yards and those outside 
the largest centers. It can be expected that 
dealers, carrying light stocks and figuring 
more than before, will do a little “shopping 
around” on their possible requirements and 
not place orders before they have actually 
closed the business. 

One of the bright spots is that in antici- 
pation of heavy movement of grain soon, rail- 
ways are in the market for grain doors and 
northern pine mills are getting much of the 
business. It is reported that the heat wave 
has set a record in the Northwest, and has 
caused an unprecedented demand from mak- 
ers of cases for bottled goods. The berry 
season, now at its height, means a lot of 
crates. Poultry crate makers are in the mar- 
ket in anticipation of a large poultry ship- 
ment season. 

This, together with continuing demand 
from retail yards for hurry orders of mixed 
shipments, has done much to keep the north- 
ern pine folks in good humor despite the hu- 
midity. 

Dealers in the post and pole market have 
ordered just enough to fill orders. The de- 
mand for 5s and 6s is just about the same 
and the telephone and power pole market has 
been fairly active lately. A good demand for 
dimension stock is anticipated this fall with 
the prospects of a good corn crop. 

_Some of the millwork plants in the North- 
west are returning to longer weekly schedules 
after a period of operating at a reduced rate. 
More figuring than before is also being done. 


Shreveport, La. 


July 21.—Observers of the condition of the 
lumber market in Shreveport territory say 
they can detect little or no change since last 
week’s report. Most of the yellow pine busi- 
ness coming along now is for special orders 
of immediate requirement, and it is stated 
that there is almost no buying by retailers 
for stocking-up purposes. It is probably due 
to the heavy declines in price which have 
occurred lately that stock orders have been 
held back. Sooner or later the dealers will 
be compelled to buy, of course, but then the 
orders. will take on the same “rush” feature 
that follows with most of the orders being 
received by the mills at this time. In short, 
they have been saying that the price has 
struck bottom for months, and yet it is al- 
lowed to sag a little further. However, the 
mills are now faced with actual heavy losses 


(Continued on page 71) 
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WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
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Redwood Sales Company 


216 Pine St., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 




















Have You a 
Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? ‘‘Logging’’ will tell 
you how. An_ invaluable 
reference book for logging 
superintendents, timber 
owners, etc. 
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INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 


Wo u Go toa r to Buy a Watch? 


WE ARE Sreciauisrs IN 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 


Idaho White Pine Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 


Telephone HUMboldt 0390 
2315 Elston Avenue, CHICAGO 





YARD, MILL AND OFFICE 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 



















For Big Values in 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Send your orders to 
Maisey. & Di 
Owned and Operated by 


CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis St., CHICAGO 
Telephone, CANal 1830, 1831, 0118 















WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bidg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 ills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 


Manciacterers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 


Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., 
and “Soo Brand” Maple and Birch Flooring. 




















and Air Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and omy exgeotionel Bt ay a 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 


PIKE - DIAL LUMBER co. 
AN 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 

Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 
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Without Cost 
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LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
35 S. William St., New York City 


















C. B Richard & Co Established 1847 
29 Broadway, NEW YORK = Eussins Brokers We 
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Ocean Freight = sfiiscount drat. 
Brokers for exports & imports 

Special department handling export lumber shipments 














A. J. Smith, of Smith & Bell, Decatur, Ind., 
was in Chicago a few days last week and visited 
local lumbermen, 


W. R. Willett, of Louisville, Ky., head of the 
W. R. Willett Lumber Co., a wholesaler, is 
spending a few weeks in Chicago. 

T. E. Griffin, of the Colonial Lumber Co., 
Phenix City, Ala., was in Chicago Monday, and 
was a visitor at local lumber offices. 

J. G. McNary, of McNary, Ariz., president 
of the Cady Lumber Corporation, arrived in 
Chicago Monday to spend a fortnight on busi- 
ness. 

Ed Daley, of the Alexander-Daley Lumber 
Co., Joliet, Ill., was in Toronto, Ont., and vicin- 
ity last week, and reported some most pleasant 
golfing experiences. 


A. L. Osborn, of the Scott & Howe Lum- 
ber Co., Oshkosh, Wis., was in Chicago on 
business last Saturday and called on some of 
his friends in the trade. 


E. W. Tibbitts, of Boston, Mass., head of the 
lumber department of the Brockway-Smith- 
Haigh-Lovell Co., arrived in Chicago Tuesday 
to spend several days calling on the local trade. 


C. J. Warren, of the Warren-Lamb Lumber 
Co., Rapid City, S. D., was in Chicago Mon- 
day and called at his company’s local sales 
ofice. He was on his way home from New 
York. 


J. P. Kellogg, of the Kellogg Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago on Friday of 
last week to confer with his local sales agents, 
Shook Bros., and to call on a few of his friends 
in the trade. 


C. G. Duffee, of the Duffee Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., was in Chicago from Mon- 
day to Wednesday, and called on a number 
of customers here with W. B. Fraser and F. J. 
DeSale of the Fraser-DeSale Lumber Sales 
Co., his firm’s local sales agents. 


Joe Cisar, of Cisar Bros., Chicago, was ex- 
pected to return home this week from two weeks 
spent on the lakes and rivers of northern Wis- 
consin where he has been indulging in a favorite 
sport—fishing—with a few other followers of 
Izaak Walton. He was last heard of some- 
where in the Lac du Flambeau region. 


J. P. Boyd, of Chicago, district manager of 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., was in Louisville, 
Ky., last week on business. He reported that 
the weather there was quite hot, thank you, but 
in common with many other lumbermen hesi- 
tated to comment to any great extent on the 
condition of the lumber industry and _ its 
markets, 


Charles E. “Charley” Christopher, of Chi- 
cago, city freight agent of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, widely known among the lumbermen 
of the city because of his work in caring for 
the railroad’s lumber interests in the metropo- 
lis, is seriously ill at his home, and his work 
is being done by another city freight agent, 
Charles H. Malstrom. 


Edwin Swain, of Pendleton, Ind., a graduate 
of Purdue University School of Forestry, has 
been appointed forester in charge of the new 
State forest in Morgan and Monroe counties, 
Indiana, announces Richard Lieber, director of 
the State Conservation Department. Mr. Swain 
will organize and establish a system of fire 
protection for the tract, which contains several 
thousand acres. 


Mr. and Mrs. Abbott Fox, of Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich., are the proud parents of a little 
daughter, born to them on July 12. Mr. Fox 
is connected with the Von Platen-Fox Co., 





being assistant to President M. J. Fox, his 
father, and having general supervision of the 
logging and manufacturing operations. Grand. 
father Fox is bearing hig. new dignity proudly, 
but with becoming modesty, and has been the 
recipient of many congratulations from his 
friends throughout the lumber industry in the 
North, 

J. B. McMahon, manager of the Foxboro 
Co.’s branch at Tulsa, Okla., has been trans- 
ferred to the headquarters of the company at 
Foxboro, Mass., where he will take charge of 
all the field engineering service and will be 
responsible for all direct efforts. Mr. McMahon 
is well known and liked, and having at. the 
home office a man of his experience in the field 
should be of distinct benefit to the many cus- 
tomers of the company. G. B. Lane, former 
manager of the Detroit office, has succeeded Mr, 
McMahon as branch manager at Tulsa. 


Roscoe C. Clark, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Tremont Lumber Co. and the 
Trinity County Lumber Co., spent last week 
and this week in northern Wisconsin on a fish- 
ing trip, accompanied by Charles L. Schwartz, 
of the Charles L. Schwartz Lumber Co., Naper- 
ville, Ill. In charge of the office during Mr. 
Clark’s absence last week was F. M. Worley, of 
Groveton, Tex., sales manager of the Trinity 
County Lumber Co., and this week the affairs 
of the office were presided over by L. G. Ne- 
grotto, of Rochelle, La., sales manager of the 
Tremont Lumber Co. 


George S. Cortis, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Von Platen-Fox Lumber Co., with 
his wife and two daughters motored to Iron 
Mountain, Mich., last Sunday, and Monday 
visited the company’s mill. Then he and his 
family drove out to Spread Eagle Lake, to 
spend a few days at the summer home of M. J. 
Fox, president of the firm. Mr. Cortis re- 
turned to Chicago by train Wednesday morning, 
but expected to stay in the city only long 
enough to care for some pressing business, and 
intended to go back to the north country Fri- 
day evening, to stay until next Tuesday. He 
was anticipating with pleasure the opportunity 
to play a little golf with Mr. Fox, and to en- 
joy some of the excellent fishing that is to be 
found in that vicinity. 


anaaswaaaeeus 


Field Secretary on West Coast 


Arthur A. Hood, of Chicago, president of the 
Associated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel Dealers 
of America, has announced the appointment of 
W. W. Wheatly as the organization’s field sec- 
retary in the West Coast territory, to serve a 
growing group of lumber and building mer- 
chants who are members. Mr. Wheatly’s head- 
quarters will be in Lakeside, Calif. 

For twenty-five years Mr. Wheatly has been 
actively connected with the lumber and _ build- 
ing material industry in California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, western Texas, and Colorado. 
California lumbermen are especially familiar 
with his work in the Imperial Valley, where 
as secretary of the Building Service Bureau, at 
El Centro (a local retail lumbermen’ $ organiza- 
tion) he has been conducting what is considered 
one of the keenest efforts at co-operative and 
co-ordinative sales promotion work ever at- 
tempted in a rural district of California. His 
broad experience in this field gives him a full 
conception of the present-day needs of merchan- 
dising and financing on the part of retail lum- 
ber merchants, and their application to his ter- 
ritory. 

The need for such a representative on the 
Coast and in the Southwest has been recognized 
for some time by Mr. Hood, because of the 
keen interest which lumbermen of that terri- 
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tory are displaying toward this national organ- 
ization of more than four hundred progressive 
merchants who operate in 1,300 retail markets 
in forty-three States. 


Lumber Insurance on Increase 


The Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., 
with the American Motorists’ Insurance Co. 
and the Federal Mutual Liability Insurance 
Co., achieved an increase of 14 percent in pre- 
mium income for the first five months of 1930 
over the same period for 1929, according to 
an announcement by James S. Kemper, of Chi- 
cago, president of the three organizations, in 
a report appearing in a recent issue of the Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune. 

“A notable improvement in the construction 
trade is under way in certain sections of the 
country,” Mr. Kemper is quoted as saying, 
“particularly in States where considerable pub- 
lic work has been launched. Our companies 
operate throughout the country, and while re- 
duced factory payrolls are naturally reflected 
in our workmen’s compensation premiums, 
business on all casualty lines for the first five 
months of 1930 exceeded $9,190,607, which is 
14.4 percent over 1929.” 


Lumberman Retires from Politics 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., July 21.—Graves 
Leeper, lumberman for many years before be- 
coming Secretary of State of Oklahoma, has 
resigned from politics. He still has nearly six 
months to serve in his present term as Secre- 
tary of State. Mr. Leeper bid farewell to 
Oklahoma politics in a radio address over sta- 
tion KFJF entitled “Farewell to Oklahoma 
Politics.” He will probably return to the lum- 
ber business, since he has expressed no desire 
to retire from active life. 


Becomes Sales Manager 


Pine Buiurr, ArK., July 21.—O. S. Robinson, 
who is and has been secretary of the West 
Side Hardwood Club continuously since its or- 
ganization about six years ago, has accepted a 
position with the G. R. McSwine Lumber Co., 
of this city, as sales manager. This company 
maintains yards at Pine Bluff and Eldorado, 
taking the output of several mills, the lumber 
being trucked from the mills to the yards. The 
company specializes in ash lumber, car material 
and dimension. Mr. Robinson has had many 
years’ experience in the sale of southern hard- 
—_ and is well and favorably known to the 
trade. 


Named General Sales Manager 


Kansas City, Mo., July 23.—The Pickering 
Lumber Co. has announced that in the future 
its entire production will be sold through the 
Pickering Lumber Sales Co., which has been 
incorporated for that purpose. Corporate offi- 
cers of the two companies are identical, and 
the headquarters of the sales company will be 
in the Pickering Lumber Co. offices here. 

L. V. Graham, who recently. was appointed 
general sales manager of the Pickering Lumber 
Co., will be in charge ‘of all sales and will have 
a competent staff of salesmen and executives 
with whom to work. O. N. Pier and J. A. 
Lowe, who have been sales managers of the 
Pickering company with headquarters at Kan- 
sas City and New York, respectively, will con- 
tinue at these same posts. C. C. Stibich has 
been appointed manager of the district office 
at San Francisco, Calif., and D. H. Steinmetz, 
jr., continues as manager of the Los Angeles 
district office. 

Mr. Graham, the new general sales manager, 
is widely and favorably known in lumber cir- 
cles. He formerly was associated with S. H. 
Fullerton, of St. Louis, Mo., and the Chicago 
Lumber Co., for thirty-five years. He returns 
to Kansas City, his former home, from Oak- 
land, Calif., where for several years he has 
been vice president and general manager of the 
Chicago Lumber Co. of Washington. 


To Dispense with Sales Company 


T. W. Nock, of Baker, Ore., who recently 
was appointed sales manager of the Stoddard 
Lumber Co,, and Robert Anderson, of Ogden, 
Utah, head of Anderson & Sons, a line-yard 
concern, and a director of the Stoddard Lumber 
Co., spent Sunday and Monday in Chicago. 
Monday night they went to Detroit, Mich., and 
stopped in this city again Wednesday evening 
on their way to Minneapolis, Minn., en route 
home. 

The Stoddard Lumber Co., which has mills 
at Baker and Pondosa, Ore., for the last few 
years has been associated with the Oregon Lum- 
ber Co, in the Oregon-Stoddard Sales Co., but 
effective August 1 this sales company is to be 
dissolved. Walter Kennon is the sales manager 
of the Oregon Lumber Co., which has mills at 
Baker and at Bates, Ore. 


Lumberman Candidate for Mayor 


Sureveport, La., July 21.—W. A. Anderson, 
president of the Shreveport Lumber Co., is a 
formally qualified candidate for mayor of this 
city, on an independent ticket. The primary 
election is to be held September 9. He is the 
only member of the lumber fraternity who is a 
municipal candidate. He has four opponents 
for the mayorality, including the incumbent, L. 
E, Thomas. 

Ever since 1893, when he left the service of 
the Rock Island Railroad, Mr. Anderson has 
been in the lumber business. He started in a 
yard at Liberal, Kan., but two years later 
moved to Arkansas to enter the employ of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. Later he was trans- 
ferred to the company’s headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo., where he remained seventeen years, 
during ten of which he was sales manager for 
the firm’s West Coast department. He moved 
to Shreveport in 1917, to become a member of 
the wholesale company of which he is now the 
president. In this city he has taken an active 
interest in public affairs, and is well known to 
the citizens of Shreveport. He was born in 
Chicago. 


Showing Kilns in Operation 


The installation of thirty-eight Moore cross- 
circulation, low-temperature dry kilns, calcu- 
lated to handle the 400,000 feet daily capacity 
of its mills at Burns, Ore. by the Edward 
Hines Western Pine Co. is featured in the lat- 
est issue of Moore Facts, published by the 
Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., and 
North Portland, Ore. The Hines company’s 
use of three Moore-built Swan flat-stackers also 
receives comment in the booklet, brlletin 3006. 

Its pages are by no means confined to de- 
scription of the kilns at Burns, however, for as 
Charles J. Williams, jr., president of the Moore 
company makes plain in a statement, there are 
over 250 installations of these kilns, every one 
a commercial success. The bulletin is interest- 
ingly illustrated on all its pages with pictures 
of kilns for a great variety of purposes and in 
widely separated locations, and it is shown that 
the patented fan system used in the Moore 
cross-circulating fan kilns may be installed in 
almost any kind of kiln building. The bulletin 
explains why “this type of kiln equipment is 
especially efficient when used in wooden kiln 
buildings, where the insulating properties of 
the wood are available and the low tempera- 
ture at which the Moore system operates does 
not cause rapid deterioration of the building. 

For this reason, it is indicated, inexpensive 
buildings become quite usable as kilns, which 
will enable even the smaller mills to install 
drying equipment and thus compete with the 
larger operators in furnishing quality lumber. 
In the booklet the Rankin “air” dryer and the 
Moore shed dryer, for keeping kiln-dried stock 
in perfect condition during wet weather, are 
also illustrated and described in operation. 

The Moore company announces that any in- 
terested reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
may have a copy of the new bulletin by writing 
to either the Florida or the Oregon office. 
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Curtis Specialties 
INCREASE ALL WOODWORK SALES 


Curtis dealers attract new business for all Curtis 
Woodwork through sale of popular, nationally 
advertised Kitchen Unit line and series of Early 
American and European reproductions of mantels, 
entrances, stairwork. Write Curtis Companies 
Service Bureau, 345 Curtis Bldg., Clinton, Iowa. 








LOWER LOGGING COSTS 


while curtailing production by eliminat- 
ing wasteful methods; then use my co- 
operative bonus plan to keep costs down. 
This service has actually effected reduc- 
tions on large operations. 


GEO. DROLET Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
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JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forestry 


JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Old Town, Ruttan Block 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 
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7] Developments Closely Watched 


Battimore, Mp., July 21.—Developments jn 
fir and other West Coast stocks in this mar. 
2 Ae ket during the next few weeks will be closely 

tebe) watched for the eftect of the termination of the 

Y : % ithe freight rate agreement among the West Coast 

or our ROG 2 steamship lines, which is to take place on Aug, 
- 15. The present nominal rate is $11 per 1,000 


° ; feet, but because of the fact that the ocean I 
pring ra e se 4 carriers are not under the direction or control 











of any Government agency, like the railroads, 1x3” 

a ' i in their rate making and other relations under B&Bt 
re : Be the Interstate Commerce Commission, the rate Lm 
i: — pe named on many lading bills is said to vary 1x3” 
+44 aa \ “4 more or less from the rate actually paid. Un- B&B! 

4 ‘wit, der various guises, it is said, some of the ship- Ln 
pers are being favored in the matter of rates, txi” 


of the distributers of West Coast stocks under ‘ 
a great disadvantage even with an understand- No. 
ing as to the rate in force. It is expected that 


the termination of the agreement will be 5% x4 
promptly followed by rate cutting, with the ng 
whole situation in a state of uncertainty. sa. 


ny , with drawbacks and other allowances quite B&B 
MOUNT AIN , common. This absence of control places some J 1X4, 
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HYMENEAL - 
1x6’ 
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PUTMAN-FENN. The marriage of Miss No. 
Margaretta Fenn, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, 
P. D. Fenn, of Evanston, Ill., to Reding Put- a 
man, son of Mr. and Mrs. L. R. Putman, also 
of Evanston, took place on Saturday after- 
noon, July 19, at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, F 
Father Michaels, of St. fol 
Marya Caurch Bvans- i... 30 
ton, officiating. The ; lin: 
wedding, which was 
one of the _ lovliest Ro 
offer you comes events of the mid- 1 
ae ae summer social season B& 
from a virgin tract of large in Chicago, was wit- - 
P . 3 nessed only by the Be 
sized timber growing at an members of the two - 
: P families and intimate Bo 
ideal elevation of 4000 to friends. The bride 
5000 feet. It is light, soft, ix 
white. It is manufactured in a mse PUTMAN - 
, . cago 
fine modern mill with the best ix 
. .* . 1x 
equipment. Drying is carefully was attended by Miss ix 
i ; sc. elma etter as 
done. Grading is accurate. Satis oo gr eng « 4 
faction to the customer is our rule. Miss Betty Putman, 3/ 
sister of the groom, as 
bridesmaid. William s/ 
Let us quote on your Spring needs. Putman was _ his | / 
brother’s best man, | 
. - and Randolph Putman, | B 
M groomsman. The | B 
raig Viountain Lumber Co. bride's white ‘satin : 
gown, with its long : — 








court train, was ex- F 
WINCHESTER, IDAHO quisitely ornamented with rare rose point 

SALES REPRESENTATIVES: lace, an heirloom in the family, which was 
G. S. Patte P. O. Box 9, Oc Wi worn by her grandmother and her mother at 

. 5. Fatterson, fF. U. box 76, Oconomowoc, Wis. their weddings. The young couple are on 
W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. ’ a motor tour and upon their return will 
Alex W. Stewart, 931.Lumber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. make their home temporarily at the Canter- 
bury Court Apartments, 1220 North State 
Street, Chicago. 

Reding Putman is well known in the lum- 
ber industry, particularly in the southern 
pine branch, having done valuable work in 
that field while in charge of industrial re- 
search for the Southern Pine Association, 

studying new industrial markets for lum- 
aa ertram Yr ber. His father, L. R. Putman, merchandis- 
® & ing counsel for that association, is one of “ 
the country’s most noted publicity managers. 








ae ih 


The young man is a graduate of Northwest- 
Manufacturers of ern University and learned lumbering from 
an arenes up - an saoneres Bi Bnd 
nes interests in the woods o sconsin 
OLD GROWTH, SOFT TEXTURE and Mississippi. At present he is a member 


of the advertising department of the Chicago 


Herald-Examiner. His bride is also a grad- 
CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE Sra ge Nertnreraga, te uae cunng, a 


attendance there that the young couple met. 
(TRADE NAME) a 


i : LINROTH-BA R. h, 
Daily Capacity 350,000 ft. TH-BALDWIN. Frank Linrot 


well known in lumber circles as the Chicago 
representative of the Exchange Sawmills 
Sales Co., of Kansas City, Mo., for the past 
DRY KILNS PLANING MILL four years, was married on Saturday, July 
% a Bnocte Peewin, geuanter S 
r. @ rs, p win o organ Park. 
KLAMATH FALLS OREGON The marriage took place in Morgan Park 
9 Baptist Church. Following the ceremony 
Mr. and Mrs. Linroth left for a two weeks’ 
tour of eastern Canada. 
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This Week’s 


Lumber Prices 








SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended July 19: 




















Plooring Finish, All 10-20’ Casing and Base No. 2 Shortleaf Shi 
Dimension, 8181E plap 
ix” EG— |, , | B&Better Rough: B&Better: wae Dimension SIS1E_ | No. 1, (all 10-20"): 
BeBtr, Me 21 49123 | 1B verre eee $7.75 see © save ee ; Short- Long- | 2x 4”, 10’...... 18.50 NE Gs nasbes 30.55 
3 nee —. or ee i ere grees t |. Ree 18.22 Se” coreaes 38.00 

No. 3,_ 6°20" 35.25 | 5/4x4, 6&8"... 43.75 5 and id*.:.° 58.00 | oy 4», 10", 131-67 24.36 ae . 19.28 | No. 2 (10-20) 
xe atr, 10-20’ 38.00 5/4x5, 10&12”. 43.75 Fencing, 818, 21.47 23.55 i ee 20.59 a 17.37 
aL 10-20" 31.74 eaet 8/4x4, 10-20 16’..22.10 25.58 | 2x 6”, 10’...... 16.36 ee. ckescun 17.68 
No. 1, 15-20" xia | | S88 05)... 7.75 | No. 1— . 18&20’. .23.90 28.53 Se cinns 16.22 | no. 8 (all 6-2 

+ ha C4 & S/4x6, 1x4” see eeee 31.27 | 2x 6”, 10’. .17.75 20.50 oda bese ee? 
1x6 Eee .. 63.42 10&12 . 47.75 MD” « cadecces 34.33 12’..17.58 20.52 188:30’...... 17.17 i Oa ea dada 14.55 
1x4” F.G.— B&Better Surfaced: | No. 2-- 15.50 |  rsq dor" BE22 21-78 | 2x 8”, 10"...... 15.39 asa eran aay 
B&B -20 36.97 OE  Sciedens 43.14 ge tnteeree ' : . feeeeve ‘ Plas 
BaD er 020" 1. 82.22 hs ee re eee 15.58 | 2x 8”, 10°. .18.89 23.00 ta 18:33 oe Se 
No. 2, 10-20’ ... 21.48 DP divechas 3.91 a . 10890"...:... 17.89 | No. 1, %”, 4’ 2.70 

1x5 and 10” 48.54 x4” eéeceees 10.01 16°... 21.58 Beene ” , ae ae Se Pa 4 

gai’, ease SAT cias'-- SLR | atitas meas com’ | acti -ate SEs | tees: eae | ee ON 

x 2 —_— / x4, 6&8” m 60.25 ards or x Ps , y RS aed ra . 
B&Btr ..---++- 28.07 | 6 /4x5, 10&12*. 68.69 | No. 1 (all 10- 20"): 12’. 123.40 29.50 soe’ ***? Soe Byrkit Lath 
NO. 2 nccccccce 1 = 6/4 & 8/4x5, a asteeen 32.17 16’. .24.32 31.50 2x12”, 10’ 19.50 4 and 6’ 12.67 
No. 2 .++eseees 6.24 10&12” 72.00 SUEY -vcciars 36.70 18&20’..27.64 33.25 ees 2138 stesees ' 

Partition C Surfaced: SMBS” <secciee 49.34 | 2x12”, 10’.. .... 36.50 lata : 8 and 10° ..... 11.72 
1x4”— 1x8” .... sagn || PE2 08 0 fe OL Ss * Bea 18&20’. 22... eae | ee ee... 19 
B&Btr ......-- 41.00 | 1x5 and i0”.: 46.00 a aonnasre 18820°, 132.77 43:50 mn Car Material 
Drop Siding 1x10” nal bere i787 er : Longleaf Timbers 

1x6”, 10-20’— Jambes Nog. (ait 6-20) 23.50 No. 3 Dimension No. Sa. (All 1x4 & 6"): 
a 35.39 | B&Better: eon ome § O00. Vivcccecas 16.00 $48, 20’ and No. 1— 

SE dec sheeck 33.91 1%, 1% & 2x4 Segoe cieres x By eeoepesqess 12.02 under: 7 OH OP cc 35.00 
kB peaaiae: 22.60 ye re 66.25 > ie de 13.57 | 2x-10" ........ ee eee 26.39 | No. 2 random.. 23.75 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period June 1 to 
30, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


Rough 
Edge, 4/4— 
CS ae ee ee $43.60 
lain ecaStid bite oCiike.a Pe ak YS 27.65 
I ho. co nh wlnhang. br 6. 6:isudveve é-3hsd Mite we a: diake 20.15 
LS JME 2, ehh aide Odin Orb an ane We 17.50 
No. 1 No. 2 
menoteet -_ < box box 
aa oat Hie cael 30 ©9600 e000 
RES asia e via va-#% i390 nities neey 
SE cchkaaaomes 44.70 $34.55 $24.65 $16.60 
i re 46.00 a eae ot alee i oe 
De Gwe cee w ae 44.00 384.80 25.70 20.40 
th EE SS 48.65 36.50 26.10 21.25 
WUE. ‘ee:distewe deve 61.75 40.60 28.00 21.05 
Edge, B&better— 
AL GS eA en, ee 
| eS er aesects ee 4g 
ROTTS gS ene eee ae ge a RE PDA He 66.70 
UE 0h. & accaatieneniass sasalbiin xno iete dec asia Ghe alataad oie 50.80 
Bark Strips— 
ter JoDened + cthtcunsads se tneexed at $27.25 
ivan 65 dene emea ee dene etude serene 14.00 
ade 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
EF *=Eeag ere $39.90 $38.40 
No. 1 common, }#” ...... 35.90 34.80 
No. 2 common, }#” ...... 26.10 24.75 
25%” 3%” 
Se eee 39.50 38.85 
Bé&better, bark oy ar $32.10 
Box bark strips, dressed............0.5 15.40 
No. 2 *Air 
Boofers dressed dried 
1x 6” cau lie e eae eee $25.50 $14.75 
lx 8” aie ent nee woneticns 27.20 15.50 
1x10” +¢0s 06 6¥uidenaduwes 25.90 15.25 
IS eee 27.40 17.15 


*F. o. b. Macon. Ga. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No, 1 Hemlock Boards, 818— — 
8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 





ea seeceeee $25.50 $26.50 $27.50 
= ee ceccccccce BOO 30.00 31.5 
inate Ccccvecccece «eee 30.00 31.00 82.50 
zn my Tet eeeeee cocccce 82.00 33.50 35.00 
B12” nc eccccccccccce BS00 34.50 36.00 


For shipla 
Prices on Noo 1 [Se add 60 cents tv 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, 8181E— 
4 380. 00 330 00 $30.00 
2x 6” ... 28.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 
-++ 29.00 80.00 80.00 30.00 31.00 
$2.00 383.00 83.00 32.00 
33.00 33.00 83.00 33.00 
A> .% 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price 


Portland, Ore., July 23.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, July 23. Reports of prices shown 
on 82S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random. length basis. by. using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow: 

Pondosa Pine 
INcH SELECTS AND ComMoN, S2S— 
6” 8” 10” 12” 
..$44.47 $42.30 $51.78 $71.08 
29.38 35.53 654.75 


C selects RL.. 
D selects RL..... 28.63 
42.50 





No, 1 com. AL.... 


No. 2 com. AL... 


No. 3 com. AL.... 


35.78 
. 21.37 
16.40 


34.75 34.75 
21.56 20.87 
16.84 16.67 


SuHop, 5/4 anp 6/4, S2S— 
No. 1, $25.50; No. 2, $15.50; No. 3, $10.50 
Seiects, S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 


C select RL.. 
BEVEL SIDING, 6” C 


No. 4 Common, 828, 


INcH SELECTS AND Common, S2S— 


27.75 
17.59 


- $56.70 D select RL...$46.22 
TTT TT tet te - 30.18 
RW. RL... ..ccccoce 10.47 
Idaho White Pine 
a 8” 10” 12” 


C selects RL.... 
D selects RL.... 
No. 1 com. AL.. 

No. 2 com, AL... 


No. 3 com. AL.... 
No. 4 Common, S2S RW RL.......+++- ‘ 


. «eee $57.00 $68.33 
.$41.73 40.36 57.05 
. 47.00 ° 46.00 53.00 
. 83.05 33.84 33.46 
22.82 23.50 23.50 


Larch and Fir 
No. 1 dimension, 2x 6” 16’.......++08. 


No. 1 dimension, 2x10” 16’....... 
Vert. gr. flooring C&btr. 4” RL.. 
Drop siding or rustic, C&btr., 6” RL... 25.67 


ceeeees 38.55 


$84.25 
41.72 
28.30 
16.50 





Following are average sales prices reported 
to the St. John Statistical Service, these f. o. b. 
mill figures being based on shortleaf weights, 
obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills during 
the week ended July 19: 


Flooring 
1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better........... $62.00 $60.50 
Flat te a aid Paar ee ee ai Se 37.00 
AREAS,» BOS 33.00 
on 2 sav nduseh Jae 22.50 

Siding 
Drop Siding, B&better, 1x6”............ $36.75 

Finish and Moldings 

Finish, 1x5x10”, B&better Sy er ys PM rs. Bit $54.75 
EE OE eae 56.75 
Discount on moldings, 1%", and under. 43% 
1%” and over.. 35% 

Shiplap 
ea 2, TR Sic oc et ceeScaveanss $17.25 

Dimension 

a he Se! OO een es $20.25 
Se O°, Sie GEE Bi ecce sceuceceets 22.75 
No. 3, 3K 8%, 14- and 16’... .ccrcsccccces 19.25 

Lath 
Me, 2, Tee, Ce cncrcccacscchgerapepee $2.75 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch— 4” 6” 8” et 

ee. 6-16’.$47.00 $51.00 $51.00 $67.00 $82.00 

btr.,* 6-16". 46.00 50.00 650. +4 62.00 77.00 
6-1 48.00 


49.00 
38.50 38.50 38.50 46. 00 


No. 2, 8-167.. 40.50 
0. 3, 8-20’.. 31.50 33.00 $4.00 84.00 35. 00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 30.00 32.00 32.50 82.50 32.5 
5"&6/4— 4”&war. 4,6&8" 10” rie 
D&btr.. 6-16’ ....$66.00 $68. 00 $71. 00 $81. 00 
No. btr. 6-16". 69. 00 «= «62. 65. 5.00 
6-16’ ..... 58.00 $0.00 83:00 73:00 


Sor 5/&6/4 in Ne 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 
ad § ~ inca. add $6; 10- om add $8; 12- inch, 
add 4-, ne 8 16-inch, add $7.50: 
*eineh, Noa $8: 4, $4. 

§Furnished “Rey ‘available. 

Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 


Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths including 18- and 20- foot, . In No, 
2, add for 18- and 20- ey $33 other a ik $1. 
Bevel » %-inch, en 8- to 
we Be but Met” over 20 a , ae en 
D&btr., 4- “inch. .$28.00 3B, 4-inch.......$18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch....... 21.00 


Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.45; No. 
2, $6.45. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., July 22.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, direct only, mixed and 
straight cars, reported by West Coast mills 
to the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as fol- 


lows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
B B&btr. S 
 swvice ts Oa $27.50 = 50 $25.00 
i > bos 36.25 ariel 
BG. -sovseas 36.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
De? cn'sia's's x4 20.50 16.50 
De sveKanswa 26.50 27.50 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
Me ciniwewed 14.25 
‘Ceiling 
Se” <erseons 20.00 15.25 
De” 66 chars F 21.50 16.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
SD. chesvavnes 24.25 20.50 ia 
De se¢.eeeoawes 24.00 24.00 — 
mk Gstnetenes 14.25 
Pinish, Kiln ‘Driea ‘ana Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
PO 2 ace tes amen $35.25 $33.00 $53.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
i aan $13.75 $14.50 $13.75 $17.00 
a, Mos eae sews 9.00 9.25 9.75 10.75 
 Geswe che oe 8.50 6.25 6.25 “2 
Dimension 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22x24’ 26-32> 
ae... = thick— 
4”.$13.50 $13.75 $15.25 $15.75 $15.75 
6”. 13.00 13.00 14.75 14.75 14.75 $1 8.25 $17.75 
8”. 13.00 13.00 15.00 15.25 15.00 17.50 19.50 
10”. 13.75 14.00 15.25 15.00 15.00 18.50 21.25 
12”. 14.50 15.00 15.75 15.75 15.50 17.75 21.25 
2x4”, 8’, $13.50; 10’, $13.75; 2x6”, 10’, $12.50 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 3x12” 
No. 2....$10.25 $ 8.75 $9.50 $ 9.00 $11.25 
ek. Beces Dee 5.50 wats ; sated 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20’ surfaced .......... $18.00 
Same to 12513" to 40’, FOUGR «.ccccccccece 16.25 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced .......... 17.00 
Pir Lath 
OG Rg a. SE re ree, $2.25 
B&better, Plat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
DT “tt obdwusswiw ba@atd wh ses enwewede seca $31.00 
Di. Sch etesenenhdanes oe ¥tneoad mean ae 32.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., July 23.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 
f. o. b. mills are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight 


I, ss ee ks we od $1.60 10 23 2.35 
ded, holes see ws 1.85@ 2.20 
2 Terres p ra 2.40 3.25 
Eurekas, slash grain............. 2758 2.95 
I, ia ee a ia aia sab 3.60 4.25 
meee, S64”, MA @rmGe..c..cceccvcs 7.25@ 8.00 
Se, DUE. BOM cw caccccwceeses 2.35@ 2.50 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2....... $1.65 @ 2.35 1.70 @ 2.35 
Extra clears ......... 1.90@2.20 1.95 @2.30 
i MB ec¢eccece 2.60 @3.25 2.60@3.25 
TT ake wehainehy enka tet 3.00 
eee 3.65@4.25 4.10@4.25 
Royals, 24”, A grade... 8.00@8.50 

Dimensions, 5/2. 5”.... 2.40@2.90 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


PIM, « cckbecoeecbe cae ca $1.70@1.85 
Bxtra clears: 


75% premium clears............. 2.40@3.00 

50% premium clears............ - 2.20@2.80 
XA (5/2 perfects)........cccce 2. as 3.25 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)..... ‘ 
i ccs ehh caer e whe éee ee ‘ 3. 78 4.25 
. tn'ue's ap Gael eh ean wehatke «e+ 750@8.50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 


Straight Mixed with 
cars cedar lumber 


Common stars, 6/2..... $1.05@1.25 $1.00@1.25 
Common stars, 5/2..... 1.20@1.50 1.10@1.50 
Common clears ....... 1.55 @2.00 1.65 @2.00 
a - ses ccenes Gn .00 
No. 2 perfections...... 2.25 @ 2.50 2.25@2.50 
Mixed with 
fir lumber 
Semmes S6NGG, SLB. cccécescccceccc eevennne 
Se GOOOR. BV anes sc atncksce cted yn * 
Common clears ........ ehalien-6 Siete 0 Gh 1.60@ 2.00 
a 2 err. «s504cedeenee cconunvind fae 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
XXXXX 


Sed iueeedoeresewebabotwses ee -.- $3.00 
DP cc os hes badd tes fabs Hbtks béceous 3.75 
NS oe oe ae a eles oa 4.00 
ES i ok hoa ti ei ae Gh ws te a Sea 8.25 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., July 19.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. 0. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1-inch stock’ only, 
were reported by the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended July 15: 


California White Pine 





No. 1&2- No. 3 
All widths— clr. C sel. D sel. clr. 
OP avenduwees $60.60 $60.15 $43.35 $30.30 
7 Re ape 61.85 58.20 44.25 44.45 
Oe veshewonas 59.35 49.75 33.90 43.85 
Se sxwecabaae 68.40 60.05 45.15 52.45 
California Sugar Pine 
Oe cuasauneee $93.75 $79.50 $64.30 $42.15 
eee 87.00 72.15 57.15 57.00 
| ee 86.35 63.35 47.55 ik tail 
_ ees * 97.80 78.20 66.60 69.85 
. was te Pine Oe? os Mixed Pines 
nch common... s ~ 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 37.15 Cgm-— No.2 Nos 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 21.00 eo, ee 1850 
Panel, C&better 10” — oe "$23. 30 18.05 
} Mi ATE OS is" 8 ee «IS 
Sugar Pine Sho 
Inch common...$30.95 Box— 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 42.05 ae eee $20.00 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 39.50 ll ae 19.50 
White Fir Bev. Siding, —- 
C&better, Babetter o ++ 6 $33.25 
5/4&th. xa.w.$19.95 Cc ........... 30.65 
No. 4 common mE 
5/4&th. xa.w. 12.25 
No. 2&btr. dimen., No. 1 ..-.--0s $3.70 
1% BAW... 13.70 NO. 2 seeeeeee 2.50 
Australian No. 1 dim., 
Mixed pines— 1 ME sada ose. 50 
o/s Ns ree: ain 040-20 OP nates 17.60 
/ ZR.Wicceccese ° 
2. ere 36.25 Cedar 
i % sae 46.70 Pencil stock....$26.00 
OAK FLOORING 
Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 
basis, on oak flooring: 
48x2%" 38x1%” %x2” %x1%” 
Ist qtd. wht...$111.00 $101.00 $93.00 $68.00 
lst qtd. red... 81.00 79.00 73.00 68.00 
2nd qtd. wht... 81.00 70.00 58.00 655.00 
2nd qtd, red... 71.00 64.00 58.00 56.00 
ist pln. wht... 86.00 68.00 66.00 53.00 
lst pln. red... 76.00 68.00 63.00 57.00 
2nd pln. wht... 69.00 61.00 48.00 47.00 
2nd pln. red... 64.00 61.00 49.00 47.00 
BUG WEE. ccccce 47.00 46.00 35.00 34.00 
SrG POE .ccsce 47.00 46.00 35.00 34.00 
a 29.00 . 28.00 18.00. 18.00 
%x2” %x1%” 
Cg ee ere $98.50 $98.50 
nn Ci sreasadhed sesenadeed 96.50 96.50 
Pe GN NR aceccecices onweouka 78.50 75.50 
2 Oe, Mc esesecns ecennieerbe 78.50 75.50 
Ss SE be 6eeeven saan aeons - 73.50 173.50 
Me S, ececoeecreeeeedeee ee - 68.50 68.50 
ee ke cove dees dveeeneees 66.50 65.50 
ee ieee wea 63.50 63.50 
is i'd 6 ahd intee Rigand a ae +0 eee 44.50 41.50 
cf ea ee reer ere 44.50 42.50 
PE ‘Seabaceddceciecee ssccecce Se 6 SLO 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }4-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis ne the week ended July 19: - 





*Pirst 


' Second 
Eee eee $85.70 


$71.12 


Third 


9§x2%” $47.10 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 


FAS No. 1 & sel. 

DOP - cinbates vidas eames $115.00 $ 90.00 
Re a ey a 120.00 95.00 
, ae ae See 125.00 100.00 
ESS ere eee a 130.00 105.00 
PP nctwsh dein sand eee et 150 00 125.00 
Ck a ek ae «++ 160.00 135.00 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Sneciat telegram to American LumrermMan] 


Portland, Ore., July 22.—The following are 


prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
=e $63.00 4/4 ...$27.00@32.00 
1x4—10” .... 49.00 5/4 ... 31.00@33.00 

eet siding— 6/4 ... 36.00@40.00 
MDE - oseete - $25.00 rte «++ 36.00@40.00 


Bxe, Fiat gr. 27.50 


Pee 3.00 
"Vert. gr. 28.50 Green box 16.00@18.00 





NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 


FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No 3 
4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 45.00 $ 39.00 $ 22.99 


5/4 ... 75.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 22.09 

6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 22.09 

8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.09 
BircH— 

4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 44.00 30.00 21.09 

5/4 ... 93.00 73.00 50.00 36.00 21.00 

6/4 ... *96.00 *76.00 58.60 38.00 21.00 

8/4 ... 100.00 80.00 70.00 45.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 sides 
12/4 ... 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 ae, 
16/4 ... 160.00 145.00 130.00 eees Bese" 

3/4 ... 76.00 61.00 34.00 24.00 

5/8 ... 79.00 64.00 38.00 24.00 


*Straight cars of 6/4: FAS, $93; select, om 

For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & war,, 
add $15; for 5 inch & wadr., 8-foot & lgr,, 
add $2. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 
lengths, $32. For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two face 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1ix6- 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 


Sorr MapPpLe— 
4/4 ... 


65.00 55.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 48.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 87.00 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 
Sorr ELm— 
FAS No. 1&Sel. No.2 No.3 
J. 2 ee 55.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
De £steensaees 60.00 45.00 28.00 24.00 
Se ckhicvaceat xe 60.00 45.00 28.00 23.00 
OS eerrorre Ss 65.00 50.00 36.00 23.00 
ee 80.00 65.00 40.00 wae 
DE cccsoreredes 85.00 70.00 45.00 
Rock ELM— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ... 80.00 axe 55.00 27.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 85.00 wee 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 . 105.00 85.00 62.00 ecee 
12/4 ... 115.00 ” 95.00 657.00 *%30.00 
*Bridge plank, add "$4 to No. 3 price. 
Basswoop— 
4/4 ... 70.00 60.00 46.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 72.00 62.00 52.00 28.00 23.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 65.00 54.00 32.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 83.00 73.00 58.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 465.00 eose 
12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 65.00 éeee 


Keystock, cit $72, or on grades, FAS, $82; 
No. 1, $62; , $78, or on grades, FAS, $33: 
No. 1, $63. 


One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 


Rep OaK— 
4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 60.00 21.00 


HarRD MAaPLE— 
4/4 ...$ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 47.00 $ 36.00 $ 15.00 


5/4 ... 85.00 65.00 50.00 38.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 37.00 21.00 
10/4 ....115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 veks 
12/4 ... 130.00 110.00 95.00 62.00 sete 
16/4 ... 175.00 155.00 135.00 .... cove 
Harp MaPLE RouGH FLOORING STOCK— 

No.1 No.3 No.3A 

com. com. com. 
OO eee eee ceceeee $45.00 $35.00 $25.00 
eee secccsscconns Oe Ge ae 
DE csdétctawencons ina peee 38.00 28.00 
— No. 2 and 

better 


D ndkebddedescennsesnaseecneseednnnee 
Hr eee eee eee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeee 47.00 


FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
6/4 .....$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 

Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30: 
12-inch and wider, $36. 
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Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended July 15, Chicago basis: 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 
Rep GUM— MIxeD OAkK— r sain 8/4 

Qtd. FAS.. 92.00@ 96.00. 95.25@ 96.25 105.75 == ose e wee Oo. Se eR ren ie er eee 
No. 1&Sel. 47.50@ 53.50 54.25 57.50@ 60.00 62.00@ 64.50 Peete Ss “iy 6 ee eS my ee ee ee eee 

Me Wha oatanks vende ——  ” \gnetenkibae” Hewes en I PE oe al ea he ce 1 “ea 
No. 1&Sel. 40.75@ 54.50 55.00 csc ee cece 60.50 RR RR Re eee Martins gp A 2s 
ee Ses SE PR ee ccePecke) Sbh5000sgeke- Eee Dice ME EP sectekvacsdv tnceruceneicat’ ededuactuan 

aa Gie~ No. 2-B.. 27.50 50 42s Gus odes tacsk ake 

‘Otd. FAS... 63.25 as Sepa 2 58.75@ 61.75 ASH— 

a ep Er ER eer ee 47.50 46.25@ 61.25 ere DTS dine da veka sos eee 98.25 

Pin. FAS... 47.00@ 57.00 53.50@ 57.00 57.25@ 60.50 ............ No. 1&Sel a - -  -_ Seesevenenbia 57.50@ 59.50 68.25 
No. 1&Sel. 35.00@ 43.75 37.75@ 45.75 41.50@ 47.75 ........00- No, 2 com.. 35.00 33.50 33.50@ 35.50 35.50 
No. 2..... 26.25@ 30.25 32.00 — + camnbeveens We SON Gee | Oo Apeevbebevs , ees ees Se 

BLuack GUM— — 

Qtd. FAS... | ee eee ee ree ye 49.50@ 52.00 N 1&Sel COC cere rerereces seceereseess ceesecesveee 61.25 
No. 1&Sel 40.00@ 42.50 a ee ae eee 39 50@ 43.25 No 9 Gh 00 these EN O0l! Sp abiewedceome” whbala bene ba 44.25 

Pin. OE. cult di etines  vbidueauied baler FT Res Secs hl Soy: 0. Ett eacoseees: cig eeialdeel gal o ladbmsin’ ok ook 32.25 
No. 2. at) =~=—=Ss nb wacntinccee: oats >0vebbtekleaaeersbanen Sort ELm— 

ee gl ee eee ee, ane - Ln ese ee 
Tote Oe Py ea ore Fe ee Ore es 51.75 ge 94.00 

MR i, ccc os” ednuner canon” We kae ena = ta | ae eeace abet a hdr: 

Me. 1hel. SE.TE SEO oo ccs osetees ae 0COtCté<‘(“‘(t:”:*C*S;*C Ae ee ee ote No. 3 com. 2150 WE SOLES E OTS CHC CDZC CORED 0 eed tem ep E 
Sc SE, SOS SSRN CRO ARPS®H EROS eC dOTES BOaeethee ees - oo ij CCEA S SRP ¢ eC eW ther rep aeen es 
WHITE OAK— SYCAMORE— 

Qtd, FAS.. .122.509@127.00 138.00 37.75 155.00 e NS I © ol eR LO, lk ee ae i ee eee 
No. 1&Sel. 64.75@ 77.50 .........00- 80.25 82.25 OF TUM ... eevee eeecees OEE | aiiatsp etal gine Wen astenro aires 
ee  <. Sache eee ehnekencebwe  SaRaieeeed WILLOw— 

Pin. FAS... 92.50@107.00 93.75 es te eee a 2; ae =i“ “leg Gaiirncuy sae. age ena alas SUneeeeS 
No. 1&@Sel. 51.00@ 66.26 GO0.50 j= —§—§——§ .nccccccecse cvvcicccvecs rn See = (“ * invekme ton “WSeeerkaeken lldaiee Chae 
S| 8 3 — tte Ree Kb Re Rede eee ama kateeee MAGNOLIA— 
ae oe 8 8=—. ls fe eweluioedbe:! beseencgaee. Upeiannen No. 1&Sel.. 40.00@ 44.50 52.25 ae" sas 
So, 10. CETG ttetcecncnes cewetentvees eonneveseome FOS GO. DO SOW ve ca ewkv cies verte ewes ta eeene ee 

PECAN— 
Rep OAK— 

Qtd. FAS... 90.00 —reneccccceee ceeeeeeeecee coveeeneeees FAS ...... 20. eos eecees seceeeceesee seseceseeees 69.25 
ee Ce © Shade!” aethteene ts Siapnaueare wien io, SRG PETE Rewrite 57.75 60.75 
es. 2 ME! .. 5) > Gibeihe RGqseee econ epleteminwiony Seimei ememeldiels a Se ST ee er eee ae 49.25 

Pin. FAS... 62.50@ 72.75 ............ 72.25@ 82.50 106.50 SE is... cvivas duatnes \-ncuedbauiael 2taeaederes 29.25 
No. 1&Sel. 45.00@ 58.50 54.50@ 74.75 ........000- 61.50@ 78.00 Di PL cbd sntioseserene” Keetameea rans 6 tna ss sm 49.50 
ata a = =§@=—=—)s Kcbeeeeeeenen 68 be00e Kawa 's 59.50 HoLity— 

No. 2 Com. 40.50 «§«._— nave cccccee covevevesese covccccevers Log run Nn ee ee ee a  \ ee eR 2 oe ea 
APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS CHESTNUT— but salesmen reported it was not so hard to 
aggel FE ae ito H Hb 4 = 300 és interest customers in talking of their wants 

Cincinnati, Ohio, July 21.—Average whole- No 3 com... 22@ 23 22@ 23 22@ 23 for August and September. 

sale ——, carloads, ongpeenine en base, on Ap- Ss hg ay 3 Oe 206 88 “nee sales ST. LOUIS, MO., July 21 Saly 31.—Cenciiidian ths 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: No. 1 & btr. sd. usual slump during July, the hardwood trade 
PLAIN WHITE OAK— wormy ..... 33@ 37 35@ 38 40@ 42 is showing an upward trend. What buying 

FAS 100@105 120@125 130@135 POPLAR— there is runs in diversified lines with no 

No. 1 com.&sel. 55@ 60 65@ 70 78@ 83 Panel & No. 1, particular favorite. Practically all buying is 

No. 9 ‘ , 38@ 40 46@ 48 54@ 56 13” & wdr..140 150 160 done by the furniture manufacturers. The 
oe oe 0 ‘ FAS ....-.46. 100@105 115@120 125@130 automobile industry is not giving orders of 

No. 3 com. ... 26@ 28 28@ 30 28@ 30 Saps & sel.... 75@ 80 85@ 90 100@105 any consequence 

Sd. wormy . 438@ 45 57@ 62 63@ 68 ag * “ ane ernie 79 55 55@ 60 0@ 65 ; 

wie i ee escsee 7 40 42@ 45 45@ 48 
Pus Rep Oak a a... 26@ 29 29@ 32 30@ 34 HEMLOCK 

SD: wasin's aoe’ 90@ 95 110@115 120@126 4, 

No. 1 com.&sel. 50@ 53 57@ 60 62@ 66 ~ ss 1n CHICAGO, July 23.—There is a fairly steady 

No. 2 com. ... 36@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 45 =. a he 33 -: So +4 bot = call for northern hemlock from the rural trade 

No. 3 com. . 26@ 28 29@ 32 30@ 32 No. 9 com. sti’ 40@ 43 43@ 46 45@ 47 of Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois and nearby 





This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 29 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, July 23.—Orders for northern 
pine continue to pile up slowly, as both re- 
tailers and industrial plants indicate that the 
time of “rounding the corner” into good busi- 
ness activity is not yet. Local distributers, 
however, face the situation with a hopeful 
attitude, and seem confident of their ability 
to weather the storm, or the calm. Prices 
are unchanged. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., July 22.—The northern 
pine market is about holding its own, with 
not many large sales being made. Many of 
the retailers are inclined to hold off, with a 
view of purchasing several weeks hence. 
Their stocks in most cases are quite small. 
Industrial demand is not as active as some- 
times at this season, but prices in both upper 
and lower grades are called firm. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., July 22.—The building 
business is very quiet and the demand for 
eastern spruce frames is correspondingly 
slow. The base price is $38@39. Random 
lengths are dull. Sales of scantling are being 
made at $29@30. Very few retailers are at 
all interested in boards this month and it is 
decidedly a buyers’ market. Lath are very 
dull and urgent sellers are offering conces- 
sions. Regular quotations are $4 for.15-inch 
and $3.75 for 1% inch. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, July 23.—The usually calm days 
of July are proving to be all that was ever 
expected of them in quietness, hardwood dis- 
tributers report, although there are a few who 
report a volume of business in excess of June. 
None, however, will say that trade is good, and 
there are numerous stories truly doleful. Re- 
tailers and industrials alike are keeping their 
stocks at the lowest possible level, demanding 
rush shipment of orders and telegraphed car 
numbers the same or following day, and there 
are many predictions of retail and industrial 
yards “out of luck” for stocks when and if 
even a small spurt of business comes. Auto- 
mobile body demand is uncertain because of 
change in several models. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., July 22.—The hardwood 
trade is still on a summer basis and buyers 
are waiting in most cases until renewed ac- 
tivity is shown in the business world. Most 


lumbermen feel confident that trade will begin. 


to pick up within the near future. 
not showing any particular change. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 21.—Better feel- 
ing appeared general among wholesalers re- 
garding southern hardwoods. Inquiry was 
more active and dealers appeared to unite in 
the opinion that they were on the eve of a 
better buying period. Quotations were stif- 
fening a bit and sap gum, southern oak, tu- 
pelo and poplar seemed steadier. Spot sales 
were confined to small lots and mixed carlots, 


Prices are 


territory, but the prevailing prices now are $6, 
and in some cases $6.50, off the Broughton list 
instead of $5 off as formerly. 


BOSTON, MASS., July 22.—Nice makes of 
northern clipped hemlock boards may be 
bought for $29. For eastern clipped boards 
$30 is generally asked. For random boards 
$28 is about the best price obtainable. De- 
mand is slow. Concessions of $2 or so from 
the regular rate on cargoes of western hem- 
lock add to the present uncertainties about 
price. Some wholesalers ask for a schedule 
of western hemlock c.if. $12.50 less than 
quotations on Page 11% of Atlantic Coast 
Differentials. Others will take less. The 
local market is very quiet. 


NEW YORK, July 22.—Demand for hem- 
lock fails to improve as summer progresses, 
but there is the usual call from regular cus- 
tomers and stocks are moving steadily in 
small volume. Prices have not been altered 


of late. 
DOUGLAS FIR 


CHICAGO, July 23.—The demand for Doug- 
las fir continues at a low ebb, with retailers, 
industrial plants and railroads holding fast to 
their policy to buy as little as possible, con- 
sistent with remaining in business, and letting 
the mill and wholesaler care for the problem 
of reserve stocks, However, there are sev- 
eral reports that the retailers of Chicago are 
doing “a little more figuring,” which distribu- 
ters take as encouraging news. Prices are 
unchanged. 


BALTIMORE, July 21.—‘t'he market for 
Douglas fir has been affected by general trade 
conditions with a consequent lessening in de- 
mand. Wlth construction work considerably 
below the total of estimated cost as against 
the corresponding period of last year, the re- 
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swelling or 


terchangeable. 


Pulleys 





Frames that Endure 
All exposed parts made of genuine White Pine (Pinus Strobus), unsurpassed 
among soft woods, and pre-eminently suited for this purpose as it will endure 
for generations, keeping its original dimensions without warping, cracking, 


Made for All Types of Construction 


Electrically machined, each part is milled so precisely that only hammer and 
nails are required to produce a perfect nailed up frame in a few minutes. 


Head and Sill and Side Units 
Interchangeable 


Into the seven units of Bradley-Miller Michigan White Pine Frame, the 
various members of a frame.are combined. From a small stock most any size 
frame can be made up as the head and sill members, and side members are in- 


Smooth, quite running pulleys are essential. Bradley-Miller have adopted as 
standard, a special treated steel pulley with a never-wear-out bronze bearing 
that always runs true. 


Write us tor further information, or request our representative to call. 





COMPANY 











RADLEY MILLER 








quirements of the builders have been dis- 
tinctly smaller, while the pressure to place 
stocks remained unabated. At the same time 
it is believed that the lowest depth of the 
depression has been touched and that from 
now on a gradual improvement may be ex- 
pected. Some distributers of other woods are 
detecting a slightly better feeling in their 
particular field, and this change may com- 
municate itself to fir, among West Coast 
stocks. Stocks are adequate for all needs 
at all likely to arise at this time. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., July 22.—Douglas fir 
demand is holding up in the middle West 
and there is a better inquiry coming from 
various sections. The demand runs largely 
to mixed cars, most of the orders coming 
from country yards. Industrial demand still 
is slow. 


NEW YORK, July 22.—Very little improve- 
ment has been reported the last week in 
demand for Douglas fir, although curtail- 
ment of production on the West Coast un- 
questionably has been a big factor in keep- 
ing the market here somewhat stabilized. 


CYPRESS 


ST. LOUIS, MO., July 21.—The cypress 
market is practically at a standstill. No 
orders of any size were noted here during 
the last week. Retailers are not stocking up. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 21.—Better de- 
mand for finish and factory lumber was ex- 
perienced by wholesalers in this district in 
the last week, but it was mostly in small lots 
of mixed carlot items. Yard stock sales were 
more active than carlot business but the gen- 
eral outlook seemed better, dealers said. 
There was more inquiry and prices were not 
so unsettled as last month. Fill-in orders for 
yards were a feature of the trade. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, July 23.—Local distributers re- 
port little or no change in the market situa- 
tion as concerns western pines, stating that 
there is practically no reason to believe prices 
will drop any lower and that general business 
has not mended to such a degree as to im- 
prove the demand for the lumber. Industrials 
are especially slow to buy right now because 


rr, 
of their materials inventories which now are 
being taken. All retail and industria] stocks 
are said to be at the very minimum, as is 
indicated by the invariable “Rush” attached 
to each order. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., July 22.—The western 
pines are doing fairly well, considering the 
fact that most kinds of lumber are not mov- 
ing in large volume. California white Dine 
holds about steady and No. 2 common is re. 
ported stiffer. Stocks are gradually getting 
in better condition and the mills apparently 
do not find it necessary to make the conces- 
sions of several weeks ago. Sugar pine prices 
are firm. Idaho mills are short on No. 2 com- 
mon and are restricting the amount to the 
car. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., July 22.—Some sales 
managers say the western pines market is 
duller than it has been for years, with de- 
mand light and prices being made by buyers, 
Industrial consumers appear to have their 
wants covered for some time ahead, while 
retailers are not interested. 


NEW YORK, July 22.—Mills are offering 
little lumber and the market here is listless, 
Prices are not especially strong but are 
holding fairly steady. 


REDWOOD 


CHICAGO, July 23.—Mill and wholesale dis- 
tributers of redwood report that this week 
there is some increased activity, although only 
a little, from industrial plants. Retail trade 
is still quiet. Prices are firm. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, July 23.—A little more figuring. 
is being done, on various sorts af building 
jobs, in the local retail yards, and distributers 
of southern pine take this as a favorable sign 
of increased business at least in the autumn 
months if not a little sooner. At present, 
however, trade is quiet and retail and indus- 
trial stocks are very low; speedy loading and 
delivery of cars is usually demanded. Price 
quotations are watched with unusual care, but 
it is generally believed that prices will sink no 
lower than they now are. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., July 21.—The trend in 
pine is toward the southern wood. Practi- 
cally no western pine has been shipped here 
in the last week. Buying is a little brisker 
at a sacrifice in the price. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., July 22.—Some of the 
large southern pine mills report they are be- 
ginning to have difficulty in making up mixed 
cars as wanted, owing to the broken condi- 
tion of stocks. As demand runs heavily to 
mixed cars some of the mills may find it 
necessary to hold down on some items. De- 
mand last week showed some increase in 
Pennsylvania and the seaboard States, while 
holding its own elsewhere. There is a better 
inquiry in the central States. Some sales man- 
agers here say they think that southern pine 
prices have touched bottom and look for an 
upturn along with a heavier demand in the 
fall. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 21.—The coun- 
try trade came to the front in southern pine 
sales this week. Barn bills for the retailers 
are becoming more general and wholesalers 
here feel the effect. Several good orders of 
this class were booked. Some special lots of 
millwork and dimension also were being 
booked. Industrial inquiry is quiet but gen- 
erally speaking the price undertone is more 
steady. Small home building still is dull but 
contractors for larger homes and apartment 
buildings are doing more active buying. 


NEW YORK, July 22.—The southern pine 
market is slow, with mills offering compara- 
tively little lumber and many plants in the 
South closed down. Wholesalers report oc- 
casional large sales, but very few yards have 
large assortments on hand. 


BOSTON, MASS., July 22.—The current buy- 
ing of southern pine is perhaps somewhat 
more conservative than usual in July. The 
full range for ordinary 8-inch air dried 
roofers is $24@25.50 and local buyers will 
seldom pay more than $24.50. Some partition 
is offered at attractive prices but there is 
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little buying. Quotations for longleaf floor- 
ing are fairly well held. 


SHINGLES AND. LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., July 22.—The shingle 
market is dull, but shows some signs of pick- 
ing up. Clears are plentiful at $1.90, more or 
less, with stars from 15 to 25 cents cheaper. 
The demand for lath is fair and there ap- 
pears to be slightly more interest in siding. 





NEW YORK, July 22.—Light demand for 
shingles and lath finds the wholesalers well 
supplied with stocks. Prices are practically 


unchanged. CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., July 22.—The clapboard 
trade is decidedly dull. Residential construc- 
tion is exceptionally light and retailers are 
selling so few clapboards that their require- 
ments are very modest. Although offerings 
of eastern spruce and native white clapboards 
are light there are chances to secure conces- 
sions. Clapboards from the West Coast are 
urgently offered and quotations are soft. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., July 22.—The boxboard 
situation is rather more unsatisfactory this 
month than it was in June. Demand is quiet 
and stocks of unsold box lumber in first 


hands have increased somewhat during the 
last quarter. There are some bargains to be 
picked up. Round edge white pine inch box- 


poards, log run, are $22.50@25. 





News Letters 


(Continued from Page 63) 
and many of the larger units are closing 
down. 

One large East Texas mill was closed last 
week for a 30-day period, the manager stating 
that it could not be operated at a profit on a 
4-day-week basis. and as either horn of the 
dilemma meant a loss, he was closing down 
to see if the market would not improve a 
little later in the fall. 

All the mills, large and small, 











are now 


operating on small volume orders, and it is_ 


a serious question of how long they can con- 
tinue to operate. Some of the millmen, who 
have fine timber bought and paid for, say 
they prefer to let it stand in the woods to 
cutting it down and offering it on a de- 
pressed market. So they are entering upon a 
period of “watchful waiting,” until the con- 
dition of “normalcy” in business returns. 

The condition of the hardwood demand is 
about the same, and prices have not changed 
during the last week. 

The congressional flood committee, headed 
by Congressman Frank Reid of Illinois, has 
just completed a direct survey of the lower 
Mississippi and tributaries in Louisiana, to 
obtain information for use in connection with 
flood control legislation. The committee came 
up the Red River Valley to Shreveport and 
yesterday inspected areas subject to overflow 
in this section. A committee of citizens es- 
corted them on the inspection hereabouts. B. 
Hudson Bolinger, of the S. H. Bolinger Lum- 
ber Co., as head of the local chamber of com- 
merce, was among those entertaining the con- 
gressmen here. 


New York, N. Y. 


July 21.—When the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
correspondent asked a_ leading © wholesaler 
about business conditions today, he received 
the following reply: “We are keeping our 
heads above water.” That seems to be about 
the general situation among the wholesalers 
in the Metropolitan area, but some of the re- 
tailers perhaps are doing even better than 
that. This particular wholesaler said business 
thus far in July had been behind the first three 
weeks of June, but that the last week was 
better than the first two weeks of this month. 

The wholesale offices generally reported that 
business was improving somewhat as_ the 
month progressed, but the best one can find 
in the way of optimism is that the early fall 
Should witness a substantial upturn and that 
there is evidence of slight improvement in 


WITH THAT 


Th 


lumber is stacked or stored. 


business on the premises. 


well as other losses from this cause. 


Our service to policy-holders involves not only 
specialized protection for the lumber industry 
with prompt payment of losses, but also expert 
And our dividends 


counsel in fire prevention. 


MUTUAL 





Guard Against 
This Menace: 


The trespasser, whether simply careless or defi- 
nitely malicious, is a positive menace wherever 
Safety demands 
that effective measures be employed, both by 
day or night, to keep everyone out who has no 
Adequate fences and 
vigilant watchmen will prevent many fires as 


INTEREST 





OR MALICIOUS 
TRESPASSER 


About 1 out of every 10 fires 
is caused by the carelessness 
or the deviltry of some tres- 
passer. The lumber yard is 
no place for chiidren to play 
nor for idle men to loaf. Re- 
gardless of whether their 
intentions are innocent or 
otherwise, trespassers must 
be kept out. Don’t take 
chances. To let down the 
bars in any way spells dan- 
ger for your plant. 


actually save the lumberman about 40 percent 


in insurance cost ! 


Full information about Lumber Mutual Insurance and what it 
offers in protection and in cost will be gladly given by any of our 


companies on request. 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 









4 of Mansfield, Ohio, 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Assocla- 
tion, of Seattle, Wash. 

Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


y Y Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., Central Manufacturers Mutual In- , WY 







surance Co., of Van Wert, Ohio. 4% 


Indiana _Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire 
an 


Insur- 
ce Co., of Boston, Mass. 











the general tone of things and in inquiries 
being made for fall delivery. 

Nearly all the offices are working with cur- 
tailed forces during the vacation period. A 
number have cut down their forces due to 
the continued depression, but a good sign 
emphasized today in one of the offices is that 
there have been very few failures of late in 
the lumber business, either retail or wholesale, 
and apparently there is little real financial 
distress, but the firms are all operating on a 
very conservative basis and keep an eye on 
developments in all lines of trade. 

George Douglas, proprietor of one of the old- 
time New York retail houses, has sold his 
real estate holdings on West Street, in Man- 
hattan, and has acquired a site of 18,000 
square feet at Calyer and West streets, 
Brooklyn. The premises are being laid out 
by Samuel Rotkoff, a Brooklyn builder who 
specializes in lumber yards. A building al- 
ready standing on the property is being re- 


modeled, and two floors will be used for offices. 

The J. A. Mahlstedt Lumber & Coal Co. has 
just completed extensive remodeling of its 
Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) yard, making it one of 
the most complete retail plants in this section. 
The work was done under supervision of John 
Mahlstedt und Walter Hartwell. All of the 
lumber has been re-piled, gangways straight- 
ened out, materials of all kinds classified for 
prompt handling and a monorail crane in- 
stalled that makes it possible to loud material 
in record time at minimum expense, 

C. S. Prime has joined the Cooney-Eckstein 
Co, as a salesman. Al Steffens has resigned 
his connections with the A, Sherman Lumber 
Co. 

The Yonkers Woodworking Co. is rushing 
repairs on its plant, which was damaged seri- 
ously by a fire on July 2. Business has been 
going on as usual. 

The George Adams Lumber Co., Far Rock- 
away, donated all the prizes awarded last 
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The Usefulness of a Crane 
Plus the Speed of a Truck 











WNERS throughout the country say 
this is an indispensable handling unit 
for the lumber yard. It is ideal for 
unloading cars, for loading trucks and 
wagons, and for many other purposes around 
the yard. 
Works fast and moves fast. Economical 
to operate. 
Similar in design and construction to the 
larger ORTON cranes, the Model “A” is a 
full-fledged crane made for mounting on any 
5- or 734-ton truck that has a clearance of 9 




















feet from the back of the driver’s seat to the 
rear axle. 


It is full-revolving, and is operated without 
the use of outriggers. Equipped with a 30- 
foot boom, it has a lifting capacity of 15,700 
pounds at a 10-foot radius and 3,700 pounds 
at a 30-foot radius. A 55-horsepower gaso- 
line engine furnishes an abundance of power. 
Each operation is controlled by a separate 
clutch, so that hoisting, swinging. or boom- 
ing can be performed singly or all together. 


Write for Bulletin 62, which gives detailed infor- 
this fast, economical handling 


mation about 


unit. 


ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Representatives in Principal Cities 





RTON 


Cranes, Shovels & Buckets 





week at the annual carnival of the Inwood 
fire department. On the carnival grounds the 
lumber firm had an attractive booth display- 
ing built-in cabinets and other modern build- 
ing materials in wood. 


Boston, Mass. 


July 22.—The lumber market here has 
lately become more or less disturbed about 
the irregularity of water freight rates for 
West Coast lumber. The cargo rate has so 
much to do with the selling price that a 
concession of $2 or even more from the con- 
ference rate of $11 is extremely disturbing. 
Recent announcement that the Luckenbach, 
American-Hawaiian and Dollar lines have 
given notice of their withdrawal from the 
Intercoastal Conference adds to the uncer- 
tainty. Douglas fir and western hemlock, 
and other West Coast lumber products, are 
being offered at figures that are surprising to 
wholesalers who are paying present mill 
prices and the regular conference cargo rate. 

The furore being made about the importa- 


tion of lumber from Russia is not to inter- 
fere with the plans of the Blanchard Lum- 
ber Co., or Boston and New York, to bring in 
a large shipment of White Sea spruce, it is 
understood. Vice President Wells Blanchard 
believes that this Russian softwood will 
eventually be used extensively on the Atlan- 


i Portland, Ore. 


July 19.—With the Santa Fe Railroad re- 
ported in the market for 4,000,000 feet car 
material, and increasing inquiries for lum- 
ber from Europe, the general situation 
seemed a bit more bouyant here this week 
than for some time. That the bottom of 
the present extended depression has been 
reached, many say unhesitatingly, although 
they are not willing to predict recovery in 
leaps and bounds. Rather, it is thought im- 
provement will be gradual and on a more 
solid basis. The National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association campaign for better farm 
homes and better barns is attracting atten- 
tion there and is lauded as a step that would 





solve the problem now confronting the lum. 
ber industry of the entire country. 

A report of much interest to railroad tie 
manufacturers was to the effect that the 
Southern Pacific Railroad is in the market 
for 10,000,000 feet of ties for its Mexican 
lines, the ties to be carried by vessels for 
delivery at Gaymas. This is the first large 
volume of business reported in this line for 
some time. 

A wave of excitement was created here 
this week when lumbermen returning from 
the Puget Sound cities reported it has been 
rumored that two cargoes of Russian lum- 
ber had arrived on the Sound with Seattle 
as the destination. The rumor was crediteg 
to various persons prominent in the lumber 
industry, but all denied authentic informa- 
tion. Wires sent to Seattle revealed that 
custom officials there knew nothing about 
either such cargoes or parcel shipments from 
across the Pacific. But the Pacific North- 
west is not taking lightly the arrival of the 
Russian cargoes on the Atlantic coast, for 
they are regarded a real menace to the in- 
dustry. In a letter to H. P. Dutton, wholesale 
lumber dealer here, E. J. Clarke, of Elmira, 
N. Y., sales representative, says in connec- 
tion with the Russian lumber invasion. “We 
are now faced with cut-throat prices on 
spruce and other lumber from Russia, where 
any price is acceptable.” 


Macon, Ga. 


July 22.—Longleaf pine manufacturers in 
southern Georgia had another easy week, 
with hot weather and a below normal de- 
mand slowing up production. Wholesalers 
here indicate that there has been a good in- 
quiry and a nice volume of fall business is 
anticipated to result from these inquiries, 
There was no noticeable change in the long- 
leaf situation as compared with the previous 
week. 

Roofers are still at a standstill, with prices 
on rock bottom and nearly all mills idle. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


July 21.—As slow as things are in the lum- 
ber trade the heat wave that has hit St. Louis 
and vicinity in the last week has slowed 
things down still more. 

Responses to the query of Thomas C. Whit- 
marsh, sr., are coming in briskly. To date 
about 150 have been received. Seventy-five 
percent of the replies seem to indicate that 
the general opinion is that business will re- 
vive some time next spring. Twenty-three 
percent claim October as the time for things 
to begin moving. The remaining 2 percent, 
according to Thomas C. Whitmarsh, jr., claim 
that there will never be any business again. 

One lumberman in this town has for the 
time being let the business worries take care 
of themselves while he justly celebrated the 
crowning achievement of twenty-four years 
of constant golfing. He is C. W. Nelson, gen- 
eral manager of the Frost Lumber Industries 
(Inc.) who, on June 29, in going around the 
Glen Echo golf course, made hole No. 5—a 
255-yard shot—in one. 


Norfolk, Va. 


July 21.—There has been a_ noticeable 
change for the better in the North Carolina 
pine market during the last week, and pros- 
pects for the remainder of the month are 
rather bright even though a very large 
volume of business is not transacted. There 
is no question but that prices on a number 
of weak items have hit bottom and, with a 
fair increase in demand, advances would not 
be surprising. 

Demand for 4/4 edge No. 2&better band and 
circular sawn has been better, most of it 
going to the domestic yard trade. 4/4 edge 
No. 3 continues to drag. 4/4 No. 2&better 
stock widths have been in pretty good de- 
mand, rough and dressed, in straight and 
mixed cars; 4-inch continues to be popular 
and more interest is being centered in 
4%-inch. Good circular finish is moving bet- 
ter and the price is firm; 4/4 No. 3 stock 
widths have been in better demand, rough 
and dressed, and there have also been more 
sales of 5/4 edge; 5/4x12-inch No. 2&better 
is very popular but mixed cars of 5/4x6, 8, 
10- and 12-inch are hard to sell; 4/4 miscuts 
No. 2&better can be sold without trouble and 
are scarce. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box, kiln dried 
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rough, have been much larger. Some box 
makers have been finding business better and 
are not only covering on these orders but 
are also buying additional stock, feeling 
very confident that prices have hit the bot- 
tom. There have been some inquiries for 
dressed and resawn stock also and some 
new business has been turned down because 
of too low prices offered. Very little interest 
shown in 4/4 edge No. 2 box. The yards do 
not seem to be using much except 12-inch 
box, rough, or dressed to 12-inch, hit or miss, 
for scaffolding work; 5/4 and 6/4 edge box 
have been quiet and the same is true of 4/4 
pox bark strips, rough and dressed. 

Planing mill men have been getting some 
pusiness but dressed lumber has not shown 
the same amount of activity as rough stock. 
Kiln dried and air dried roofers are very 
sluggish. The mills could sell more 6-inch 
air dried roofers at $12.50 F.O.B. cars, 
Georgia main line rate, but have been de- 
manding $13. 


Laurel, Miss. 


July 21.—The last week has seen no per- 
ceptible change in market conditions. The 
local mills continue to operate part time only. 
Orders received are about equivalent to the 
present restricted production. No change 
whatsoever is noted in price. Demand for 
special timbers for export continues strong, 
while other phases of the market are some- 
what weak. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service bureau of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
carloadings for the week ended July 12, 1930, 
totaled 915,985 cars, as follows: Forest prod- 
ucts, 39,675 cars (a gain of 3,502 cars over 
the week immediately before); grain, 57,315 
cars; livestock, 22,479 cars; coal, 135,224 cars; 
coke, 8,785 cars; ore, 66,575 cars; merchandise, 
230,299 cars, and miscellaneous, 355,633 cars. 


Denies Rate Application 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 21.—Fourth Sec- 
tion Order No. 10417 issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission denies an application 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway for 
authority to establish rates on lumber and 
articles taking the same rate from Memphis, 
Tenn., to Van Buren, Ark., without observing 
the long-and-short haul provision of the 4th 
Section of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


(See eeaeaeaeei 


Seeks Reasonable Rate 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 21.—The National 
Veneer & Lumber Co. has filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission a complaint 
against the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., al- 
leging that the rate on logs, stumps and 
burls from New York City and Brooklyn to 
Indianapolis, Ind., is unjust and unreason- 
able. Complainant seeks a reasonable rate 
and reparation on certain past shipments. 
The logs, stumps and burls come to New 
York via steamer from Australia. 


Schedules Suspended 


_ WASHINGTON, D. C., July 21.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended until 
Feb. 16, next, the operation of certain sched- 
ules in Supplement No. 6 to Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co.’s tariff I.C.C. No. 
A-15992. The suspended schedules propose to 
revise rates on lumber in carloads from Pen- 
sacola and nearby points in. Florida to Mobile 
and nearby points in Alabama, which would 
result in increases and reductions. For ex- 
ample, the present rate to Bay Minette, Ala., 
is 13 cents a hundred pounds and the pro- 
posed rate 12% cents, while the present rate 
to Mobile is 8% cents and the proposed rate 
12% cents. 

The commission has suspended until Feb. 
20, next, the operation of certain schedules 
as published in Supplement No. 94 to Agent 
B. T. Jones’ 1.C.C. No. 1994 and Supplement 
No. 94 to Agent J. E. Johanson’s I.C.C. No. 

















2007. The suspended schedules proposed to 
increase rates on staves and heading from 
Cairo and Thebes, Ill., to destinations in 
Texas. The present rate to Texas common 
points is 38.5 cents per 100 pounds and the 
proposed rate 45 cents. 


OBITUARY 


(Continued from Page 59) 


then entered the lumber business at Port 
Arthur in company with his brother, the late 
William Vigars, as manufacturer. The firm 
operated under the name of Vigars Bros. for 
some years, and subsequently under the name 
of The Vigars-Shear Lumber Co. Richard 
Vigars erected the first large sawmill in Port 
Arthur. He retired from the lumber business 
in 1910 and engaged in contracting for a few 
years with the Thunder Bay Harbour Improve- 
ment Co. Mr. Vigars was always successful 
in his business operations. He was an old 
time member of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo, which he joined 32 years ago. 


ROBERT BUCHAN, of Robert Bury & Co. 
(Canada) Ltd., whose English headquarters 
are in Liverpool, England, passed away on 
July 17, following an operation at the Toronto 
General Hospital. Mr. Buchan was widely 
known in the lumber business in Canada, par- 
ticularly in hardwood circles. He went to 
Canada 19 years ago. Previous to that he 
had been with Robert Bury in England for 
several years. He was a recognized authority 
on fancy hardwoods. Mr. Buchan took a great 
interest in sports, particularly motoring, lawn 
bowling and golf. He was also an active 
member of the Masonic Order and was con- 
nected with the Albany Club, Weston Golf 
Club, and High Park Lawn Bowling Club. He 
won many trophies in competitions in the 
various sports in which he was interested. 
Mr. Buchan is survived by his wife, two 
daughters and one son, and by three brothers. 


EDWIN E. CARNEY, manager of the Elm- 
wood Lumber & Shingle Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
died suddenly on July 15 at the Buffalo Gen- 
eral Hospital. He was born in Bay City, Mich., 
moving to Buffalo with the above company 
about fifteen years ago. Mr. Carney was 
prominent in the retail trade of Buffalo and 
active in the Knights of Columbus as well as 
the Buffalo Hoo-Hoo Club. He was an hon- 
orary life member of Hoo-Hoo International. 
a widow, three sons and two daughters sur- 
vive. 


JOSBPH WILBERT, president of the A. 
Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & Shingle Co., of 
Plaquemine, La., died on June 28 at his home 
in that place. Mr. Wilbert had been ill for 
over a year. He was a brother of the late 
Frederic Wilbert, who for so many years 
served as president of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, and succeeded him 
as president of the lumber company. He was 
also a director of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Co., and vice president of the Iberville Bank 
& Trust Co. He leaves a widow, four sons 
and one daughter. 


‘THOMPSON GUNTER, president of the 
Gunter Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., died 
Saturday noon, July 19, at his home in that 
place, after an illness of a few days. Mr. 
Gunter was 68 years old, and had been in 
business in Kansas City 32 years. He was 
widely known in the trade and usually took 
an active part in matters pertaining to the 
lumber business. He left a widow, a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Harry Mansfield, a granddaughter, 
Miss Mildred Gunter, and a sister, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Wilson of Muskogee, Okla. 


Promoting ‘Quality’ Lumber 


(Continued from Page 33) 


to the board of directors of the Southern Pine 
Association that; they include within the serv- 
ices of our organization special assistance to 
these manufacturers who feel that they are 
in a position to produce southern pine upon 
a quality basis; that for this purpose all sub- 
scribers interested be given an opportunity to 
consider the plan, to recommend the standards 
of quality which should be set up, to suggest 
means for policing these quality provisions, 
to determine methods and means of advertis- 
ing and promoting them, and to establish a 
committee under the jurisdiction of the board 
of directors to carry out the plan. 

It would be understood that this committee 
and its activities will be an integral part of 
the Southern Pine Association work, just as 
any of the other committees function; that its 
action would be subject to the policies and 























Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 


line. Count in signature. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be or 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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approval of the board of directors at all times. 











THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 
FOR PEOPLE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Seller. 
Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operations. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman, 


Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 


Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Too Late To Classify 


BUYERS AND SELLERS 
ARE BROUGHT TOGETHER 


By using the classified section of the 
American Lumberman. The classified ads 
are read every week by both the buyers 
and sellers. A quick way to dispose of 
anything you want to sell. 

Get what you want by advertising in the 
best medium. You can profit by using the 
classified sections. 

Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


| Wanted—Employees 


WANTED 


An experienced hardware man who can organize 
and put on cleanup cash sales of hardware and 
lumber stocks. 

Address “K. 1,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 


Man to make inventory appraisal of materials in 
general lumber and building supply yard in South- 
ern Michigan, Must be able to grade and measure 
all kinds southern, western and northern lumber, 
also mill work, glass, tile, etc. State terms and 
experience. 

Address “K. 5,” care American Lumberman. 
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Wanted—Employment 





| Wanted—Employment 























WANTED 


Superintendent and Salesman for plywood plant in 
South Carolina producing box and furniture veneer. 
Must be able to invest from two to five thousand 
dollars each in business and furnish satisfactory 
references. Location ideal, good town, ample tim- 
ber supply, excellent proposition for two good 
men who want to line up right in business with 
a future. Inquiries confidential. 
Address “K. 8,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 


An experienced yellow pine salesman for central 
Ohio territory, one who is willing to work and 
can assure results. Give references, as well as 
past experience, when replying. 

Address “‘H. 28," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED SITUATION 


Can do most anything in the lumber industry re- 
quiring an executive or semi executive. Have 
practical experience in the retail and wholesale 
lumber business. Am expert technician in admin- 
istrative trade association or merger activities. 
Best references. 

— 


Address “H. care American Lumberman, 





EXPERIENCED MANAGER RETAIL YARD 


Retail lumber, building supplies and coal. Expe- 
rienced in country and city yards. Thoroughly 
experienced in retail management, purchases, 
credits, collections and _ sales. Age thirty-four, 
married, reliable and industrious. Employed at 
present but want to change. 

Address “H. 23,” care American Lumberman. 





KILN OPERATOR 


To dry maple last blocks and 4-foot plank; Wis- 
consin location. Reply to VULCAN CORPORA- 
TION, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


WANT EXECUTIVE CONNECTION 
25 years in the industry. Recently 15 years with 
nationally known retailer and wholesaler in Chi- 
cago. Can furnish capital with service. 
Address ‘‘H. 25," care American Lumberman. 











Wanted—Salesmen 


WANTED 


handle established 














Salesman to trade northern 


hardwoods, location small town western New York 
state, must have general hardwood sales experience, 
good personality and habits, age 30 to 35 pre- 
ferred. Good opportunity for man with proper 


Advise experience, 
All cor- 


experience and willing to work. 
references and salary required first letter. 
respondence confidential. 


Address ‘‘K. 6," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—SALESMAN 
Experienced in selling lumber and creosoted wood 
products. Give experience and education. 
Address “‘K. 16,” care American Lumberman. 





LARGE CINCINNATI RETAIL BUILDING 
MATERIAL YARD 


Handling “Everything for the Building from Foun- 
dation to Roof” requires the services of experienced 
Lumber and Millwork Salesman to call on Con- 
tractors and Retail Trade. Must be able to take 
off quantities from blueprints and have successful 
sales record. Salary to start $200.00 per month 
with commission arrangement. State age, experi- 
ence and full particulars in your reply. 
Address “K. 19,” care American Lumberman. 


LARGE MANUFACTURER PONDOSA PINE 
AND FIR 





Has available territories for commission represen- 


tation. St. Louis, Birmingham, Louisville, Syra- 
cuse, Portsmouth, Ohio, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Address “fF. 48," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—MAN OF GOOD CHARACTER AND 


proven ability to sell Yellow Pine, Pondosa, North- 
ern Hardwoods, Northern Pine, West Coast Woods 
for large manufacturer in Buffalo Territory. Write 
in detail sending snapshot if available. 

Address “G, 17,” care American Lumberman. 





HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale de- 
partment when you want to sell something 
in the lumber industry. AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








Wanted—Employment 


SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
SALESMAN OR BUYER 
20 years’ experience—practical all around common 
sense lumberman willing consider productive ad- 
vantageous proposition. Successfully represented 
large manufacturer in Chicago and suburbs 11 




















years; Cleveland 4; Milwaukee, 2% and Western 
Michigan, 6 months. -Previously at mills. Accus- 
tomed handling big buyers as well as small. 


Thoroughly conversant with all Southern Products, 
also Inland Empire, and West Coast—especially 
California. References unquestionable. 

Address ‘‘W. 210,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION AS MANAGER 


In retail yard. 25 years’ experience. Known to be 
good salesman and buyer. Guarantee good results. 
Will start for reasonable salary and advance when 
good results are shown. 

Address “H, 32,” care American Lumberman. 


WANT TO SELL YOUR TIMBER -OR 


Timber land? The best way to find a buyer is to 
advertise in the paper that reaches the buyers of 
timber and timber lands. THE AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN is the best paper to advertise in when 
you want to sell. Our readers are buyers. AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, 











SALES MANAGER, AGE 37, 
Several years experience Southern pine and Hard- 
wood desires change. A-1 references. 
Address “G, 24,” care American Lumberman. 


LOOK AROUND AND SEE 


If you have some second-hand machinery, logging 
equipment or anything used in the lumber world. 
Want to sell it? Advertise in the classified sec- 
tion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S&S. 
Dearborn S8t., Chicago, IIl. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER SALESMAN 


wants to cover Carolina-Virginia furniture trade 








for some good wholesaler or manufacturer. 
on salary or drawing account and commis- 
sion. 

Address “H. 8,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION 


As Manager or Superintendent of plant manufac- 

turing automobile parts, or Dimension plant, with 

or without saw mill. - Years of experience. 
Address “K. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 





SITUATION WANTED 


In retail yard. Eleven years’ experience as man- 
ager of retail lumber and material yards and nine 


years in other retail lumber positions. Experienced 
bookk2eper. 
Address “C. 48,’" care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED 
As a second man or as a truck driver for a lumber 
company. By a single man 33 years old, of good 
character and ability. 
Address “K. 14,” care American Lumberman. 





FOUND 
MANY OF OUR ADVERTISERS 


Write in telling us of find- 
ing a good job which he se- 
cured by advertising in the 


WANTED EMPLOYMENT 
COLUMNS of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN,. 


LOST 
OPPORTUNITIES are 


What you lose when you do 
not advertise. 


NOW IS THE TIME 
ADVERTISE 





ATTENTION EXECUTIVES 


Wanted by young man of unusual ability, position 
with live, growing concern, .as buyer, estimator, 
and assistant to the manager. 

Address “H. 34,’ care American Lumberman. 


ADVERTISING—SALES PROMOTION 


Experience, competent in all forms of advertising, 

including mail order. Real business getter. Uni- 

versity graduate. Age 30; married. Now employed. 
Address “K. 2,” care Amercan Lumberman. 


MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT 


Desires new connection with going concern; 14 
years’ experience in all departments, logging, man- 
ufacturing and construction. Technical education. 
Good reference. 

Address “‘K. 17,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION 


By young lumberman in any capacity. 
years’ experience from inspection to sales. 
erences. Available at once. 

Address “‘K, 18,” care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 


Wants connection in Chicago, Memphis, St. Louis 
or Fort Worth. Thoroughly competent to handle 
all details of lumber, millwork, sash, doors, or 
building. Might consider investment. 

Address “H. 33,” care American Lumberman. 











Fifteen 
A-1 ref- 








RETAIL YARD MANAGER 

Educated clerically; trained well. Experienced ang 
successful, desires management in important town 
with company valuing character and diligence, De- 
sire permanent position based on acceptable gery. 
ice and citizenship. One experienced us a super- 
intendent, 

Address ‘“‘H. 15,” care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED ACCOUNTANT 
South Carolina sawmill. 
Address ‘“‘H. 5,” care American Lumberman, 
EXPERIENCED BAND SAW FILER 


Wants position, saw mill or factory. Best refer. 
ences. 1442 CHARDON ROAD, Cleveland, Ohio, 

















Wanted-Business Opportunities 


WANTED—LOCATION 


Young man with capital would invest in or buy 
retail yard in midwestern city of 4,000 or more, 
Considerable experience. Invites correspondence, 

Address “‘K. 3,’’ care American Lumberman,. 





























EXCLUSIVE AGENCY 
CONTRACTOR, Engineer or Lumber Company can 
build up attractive business by selling and erecting 
our nationally known line of roof structures. We 
wish to make connections in the southern states, 
Kansas, Michigan, Wisconsin and the Dakotas, 

Address “‘G. 29,’’ care American Lumberman. 


I WANT TO BUY A REAL GOOD LUMBER YARD 


And have the cash. 
“G, 27,"" care American Lumberman, 





Address 





WANTED RETAIL COAL AND LUMBER YARD 


In South Michigan; what have you? 
Address “‘H, 2,” care American Lumberman. 


Wanted-Lumber and Shingles 


LARGE USER OF YELLOW PINE 

Would like to consider as sources small 
making 1x6 D. & M., 
Address “K. 10,” 


























mills 
2x4, 2x6, and 2x12 inches. 
care American Lumberman, 


WANTED WEST COAST FIR OR PINE LUMBER 
In exchange for 160 acre farm in North Dakota 
which will bear investigating. Best of soil. Can 
use timber or boards. 

Address “‘K. 9," care American Lumberman, 


WANTED 


To hear from buyers of Oak plank and timbers 
cut to order. Also White Ash and Black Walnut 
logs and stumps. 
A. T. CURTIS & SON, 
Chester, Va. 


Wanted- Timber and Timber Lands 


WANT TO BUY TIMBER TRACT 
500,000 to 2 
Maryland or W. Va. Describe fully. 

JOHN B. OTTER & SON, 
Wellersburg, Pa. 


WANT TO BUY GOOD TRACT TIE TIMBER 


—describe fully. 
Address “‘H, 6,” 
































Address 





care American Lumberman. 





WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber 
or shingles, new or second-hand machin- 
ery, engines, boilers, electrical machinery, 
locomotives, cars, rails, business opportu- 
nity, timber and timber lands, or any- 
thing used in the lumber industry, you 
can get it at small cost by advertising 
in the “Wanted Columns” of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Wanted-Second Hand Machinery 


WANTED 


Used roller conveyors for unloading lumber and 
building materials. 
Address “K, 12,” care American Lumberman. 


HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale department 
when you want to sell anything in the lumber 
industry. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dear- 
born S8t., Chicago, Ill. 





























million feet Oak, in Pennsylvania, . 


' past r 














